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Foreword 


BY TRUMAN B. Douc.ass 


Many professional workers in church organizations seem to be as 
deeply immersed as anyone else in the values of contemporary culture. 
They are habitués of the safe places in society, addicted to comfort, 
prisoners of their special type of conformity, anxious about status, cal- 
culating in their plans for gaining recognition and advancement. Now 
and then, however, the Church is redeemed by representatives who 
exhibit the ancient virtues of gallantry, gumption, and self-abandon- 
ment. Leila Anderson is one of this company. 

I first knew her when I was a member of the board of trustees of 
a missionary junior college in the Ozarks of Missouri where she was 
an instructor and assistant to the president. During meetings of the 
board she scurried about in the background performing the duties inci- 
dent to the care and feeding of trustees. Few of us suspected that her 
somewhat monotone exterior concealed a fierce and leonine heart. 

We gained a clue to the courage and intensity of her spirit when 
she decided to attend the Chicago Theological Seminary and enrolled 
as a candidate for the baccalaureate in divinity. “Lady preachers” do 
not have an easy time even in those denominations which ofhcially 
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give equal recognition to women. 

None of us who knew her twenty years ago could have imagined 
that this slight woman would spend many days and nights driving 
alone across the plains and over the mountains of Montana, making 
her combined home and office in a station wagon; that she would battle 
North Dakota blizzards and on one occasion when her car stalled in a 
snowdrift would come within a few minutes of freezing to death; that 
she would be equally at home in a university lecture room, the pulpit 
of a prosperous suburban church, and the cabin of a Negro share- 
cropper in the South; that with the directness and candor of her replies 
during an interview witth Arlene Francis she would make a deep 
impression on a vast television audience; or that she would draw upon 
her slender savings for a trip around the world. Cit is significant of her 
passion for authenticity that she wished to see at first hand the work 
of the world-wide Church which she was describing to humble people 
in the rural areas of the Great Plains and the Deep South.) 

Miss Anderson does not fit neatly into the patterns of organization 
and work maintained by most mission boards. Like other persons of 
uncommon gifts—like Albert Schweitzer and Frank Laubach—she 
would be regarded by most missionary administrators as a “problem.” 
Nobody will ever “administer” Leila Anderson. With great good humor 
and all the outward signs of compliance she consults with the execu- 
tive to whom she is responsible concerning her routes of travel and 
her methods of work—and then goes where she thinks she is needed 
and does what she believes is called for by the immediate situation. 
The caution and common sense of the administrators have never been 
equal to the resoluteness of this quietly determined woman. 

Leila Anderson’s story is a story of adventure. The external events 
of her life have a quality of high romance. But the real excitement is 
to be found in the way these events are apprehended, absorbed into 
consciousness, reflected upon, and tagged with meaning. For her, life 
not only is, it means, and means intensely. Her conviction that signifi- 
cant existence depends on the enhancement of meaning explains her 
extraordinary openness to experience. Her consciousness is alert to the 
human dimensions of events whether she is staying with an Indian 
family of five in a one-room cabin in North Dakota or conversing 
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with a correspondent of the New York Times in an airplane flying 
over the Middle East. 

Without being an official leader of the ecumenical Church, Leila 
Anderson provides an example of the nonparochial mind and spirit 
which must furnish the ground plan of that Church’s existence. She 
also presents an example of the kind of personal concern and self- 
investment in specific situations which must anchor the life of the 
ecumenical Church if it is ever to be brought down out of the em- 
pyrean of technical jargon and endless discussions of the formalities 
of church “order.” The ability to respond with directness and sim- 
plicity to the needs of perplexed and beset human beings will always 
be a more authentic mark of the Church of Him who came “in the 
form of a servant” than the robed and panoplied councils of Church 
ofhicialdom. 

Miss Anderson’s book is much more than the story of an eventful 
life. It is filled with wise reflection on many subjects: the task of the 
tural church, the work of the Christian teacher, the plights of Indian 
Americans, the program of foreign missions. Whatever the subject, the 
reflections upon it are given form and color by a perceptive and original 
mind. 
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Pilgrim Circuit Rider 


Hi A Twelve-Mile World 


DOUBTLESS I SHOULD be expected to know when I became a circuit 
rider, but actually it would be impossible to name a specific date. In 
a sense it was on the warm summer night in 1953 when a specially 
equipped station wagon was dedicated to serve as my home and office 
as I traveled the highroads and the byroads of the United States. Or 
perhaps I was destined for circuit riding on that day in 1946 when I 
began a new program of church visitation. Thus I had actually been 
circuit riding on a modest scale several years before the Congregational 
Christian Churches provided me with the modern nag and saddlebags, 
enlarged my circuit and gave me my title. 

Or it may be that the date should be pushed back into my early child- 
hood, for I distinctly recall that I would attend missionary meetings 
with my mother, stand on a chair at her side and sing fervently, if not 
tunefully, every word of the hymn, “I'll go where you want me to go, 
dear Lord.” True, at that time and for many years afterward I thought 
that only foreign missionaries fulfilled the promise of the hymn—“over 
mountain or plain or sea”—but it was the going and the doing in the 
name of the Church that spurred me on. 

Perhaps, indeed, I was even born a circuit rider, because pioneering 
was in my blood and a love of rural life was in my bones. I was born 


on a farm and I had rural forebears on both sides of the family. My 
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childhood was spent in a section of the best farm land in northern II- 
linois in an era before the woodbox had been replaced by the electric 
cord, and the cellar with its store of vegetables and fruit had been re- 
duced to a freezer; before the horse had been humiliated by the tractor 
and the cow mechanized by the milking machine. 

The world of my early days was no more than twelve miles square 
and in this area the most important spot was home. In addition to the 
four members of our family—Father, Mother, my older brother Louis 
and myself—our household usually included a hired girl and an assort- 
ment of hired men. This help came mostly from new Swedish immi- 
grants who brought to this country hand-skills and integrity, along with 
a proclivity for hard work. Countless numbers of them learned to speak 
English while sitting on our back porch in the evenings with Louis and 
me. Our hardest task was to help them make John sound like something 
other than Yon, and to get them to replace youst with just. A few of 
these young men also learned to read English, and all of them learned 
the strange ways of Americans. 

There was poor Oscar. On the first Halloween that he was with us 
Mother and Elizabeth, our best-loved hired girl, joined the witches in 
changing the wheels on his wagon, so that the large back wheels were 
in front and the small front ones were in back. When Oscar discovered 
the trick he thought that the women had been making fun of him and 
he was utterly dejected, while his limited vocabulary made it impossible 
to explain to him that this prank was all in fun. This joke that misfired 
was the only time I ever knew my mother to make any person uncom- 
fortable, and I know that she was more unhappy over the result than 
was Oscar. 

In those days my father, Sherman Anderson, was a tall, handsome 
man. He had the typical broad shoulders, narrow waist and hips of our 
Andersons; black curly hair, dark-blue, deep-set eyes and evenly chiseled 
features. Dad loved to whistle. He whistled around the house; he 
whistled while doing chores in the barn; he whistled while walking be- 
hind the plow in the fields. Although not taciturn, neither was he a 
ereat talker—that diversion he left to Mother. And Dad was always a 
hard worker. Even now, at ninety-five, if left to himself he puts in a full 
day at the grain elevator at harvest time and is a bit crotchety about ad- 
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mitting that he gets a little tired on the hot days. 

After his ninetieth birthday Dad was required to take a driver's test. 
When he returned home he merely remarked, “The man said I did 
very, very well.” Later the traffic officer at the county seat of Princeton 
told me that he had handed Father the written examination sheet with- 
out realizing that true-false tests might not be familiar to him, and that 
Dad looked down the page and then said seriously, “There’s a lot of 
mistakes in this test.” So the officer told Dad to show him all the false 
statements, and on the basis of his accuracy Dad got his license renewed. 

It is reported that as a young man Father loved to dance and that at 
“sociables,” during the seven years when this debonair swain was coutt- 
ing my mother, some people would whisper, “What do you suppose 
Sherm Anderson sees in Ann Whitam?” But those people did not 
know Ann Whitam as I came to know her, nor did they see beneath 
the plain exterior the pure gold qualities upon which Father knew he 
could rely. 

True, Mother was not pretty. She was only five feet tall and inclined, 
she would admit, to being “somewhat plump.” She had sympathetic 
hazel eyes and the most beautiful pink cheeks I have ever seen—no 
doubt part of her English ancestry. But her hair, very thin and of no 
particular color, always troubled her, so she settled on a mannish cut 
with bangs across her forehead. As for clothes, Mother had little in- 
terest in them, being quite content to buy a new dress every few years, 
only to keep it hanging in the closet while she wore her comfortable 
old clothes. 

Although Mother had no great fondness for housework or sewing, she 
accepted both responsibilities as essential parts of homemaking; but she 
collected china and glass with the delight of a connoisseur. Also she had 
the proverbial green thumb, so we always had a profusion of flowers 
both inside and outside the house. She liked the farm animals, and 
even enjoyed helping with the milking. 

But most of all, Mother loved people. We children never needed to 
hesitate about bringing friends home with us, and if neighbors stopped 
in at our house near mealtime nothing made her happier than to have 
them join us at the table. Also among my childhood memories are many 
scenes of Father starting off to town with a chicken or a pat of butter 
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which Mother was sending to some individual who otherwise might 
not get a birthday or Christmas gift. And always these presents went 
anonymously. Mother loved to talk and to laugh, both of which she did 
heartily. Although she often philosophized, she never moralized. And 
since it was part of her philosophy that we children should learn to make 
our own decisions, she would help us look at our problems from every 
angle, but we had to cast the lot ourselves. 

It was Mother who made our long winter evenings, lighted only by 
kerosene lamps, the memorable experiences that they were. When the 
wind talked too gruffly down the chimney and chased the frightened snow 
around the corners of the house so that it begged to come in at the 
back door, Mother would bring apples from the cellar; and while Louis 
and I, lying on our stomachs on the floor, polished them to a high 
finish, she would pop corn, then sit down in her rocking chair and 
take up whatever book we were reading together. My first memories 
are of Mother Goose and all of her friends. Then came Horatio Alger’s 
poor little poor boys and Louis and I struggled with many of them 
through their agonizing situations; and with the reading of the last 
page of each book we began to look forward to the next Christmas when 
we would find another volume under the tree. But of all the books in 
the world, Black Beauty seemed to me the most beautiful story of all. 

As I look back upon those winter evenings I often think that the big 
baseburner should come in for some honor. Not only did it provide a 
steady heat, but it also contributed to our family solidarity. Held by the 
spell of the coals which glowed through the squares of its isinglass 
doors, we were at times tied together by a silence broken only by the 
ticking of the clock. By comparison, modern systems of steam, oil or 
gas heating may provide greater convenience, but I have yet to see a 
family anticipate lining itself around the wall to sit under a spell of 
enchantment thrown by perimeter heating. And today whoever gets be- 
hind the oil furnace to dress on a cold morning? 

In our home the coveted spot, the two feet between the baseburner 
and the wall, was reserved for me. There, on winter mornings I shivered 
into long woolen underwear, then struggled to fold the legs of it around 
my ankles to make the lumps as small as possible under long, black 


ribbed stockings. All the while the smell of frying salt pork and po- 
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tatoes, drifting in from the kitchen, made easier the task of dressing 
and the ordeal of washing my face in ice water. Happy those mornings 
when the water in the reservoir of the cookstove had remained luke- 
warm! 

In the summer I was busy making excellent mud pies and shadowing 
Mother and the hired girl. As a child I was not strong so I was given 
very little work to do. I was born with a double curvature of the spine, 
and although no one made any fuss over my weakness, I recall a 
feeling of shame that even though I tried hard to do all the things which 
other children did, I always came out a poor second or third. My 
parents took me to doctors who poured quantities of syrupy substances 
down my throat and tried other remedies which gave no lasting relief. 

Consciously or unconsciously I developed a defense against my in- 
adequacies. The tantrum. Louis and I had many arguments and even 
occasional fights in which he, being older and stronger than I, usually 
came off victor; so whenever the end promised to be too ignominious 
for me, a good tantrum would stop the fight before my final humiliation. 

But eventually there came a day of reckoning. When I was in the 
second grade Louis and I were walking home from school, and along 
the roadside there were many hedge balls, the fruit of the Osage 
orange trees. When I found the largest ball Louis promptly took it 
away from me and rolled it down the road, running after it well ahead 
of me. I shouted at him but he paid no attention, so down I threw my- 
self in the thick dust, screaming, crying and rolling in the dirt till 
my face was caked and my dress torn. In the end Louis came back part 
way and threw the hedge ball at me. I got up, walked home and sneaked 
in the back way so that I could get upstairs and clean up before 
Mother saw me. Then I sat on the edge of my bed and for the first 
time consciously analyzed a personal problem. 

I had got my own way, true; but was the achievement worth the 
struggle? I decided that it was not, and that decision has helped to shape 
my life to the extent that only once every two or three years do I lose 
my self-control. On such occasions my friends look at me with alarm and 
ask, “Leila, are you sick? We never saw you explode before, and over 
such a trifling matter.” 

Logically, school was one of the first outside interests which ex- 
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panded my world beyond the walls of home. Louis and I walked two 
miles, straight north, to the one-room country school which was never 
attended by more than six or seven pupils during any one year. Through 
most of my eight years there I was the only pupil in my class, so I 
never learned the meaning of competition; and also during all those 
years I received no inkling that a child was supposed to think. Educa- 
tion was a process of learning what the books said and then repeating 
the facts to the teacher. 

The second activity which expanded my life was Sunday School. 
Perhaps, for me, singing was the happiest experience, but I also loved 
our class periods when we memorized the names of the books of the 
Bible as well as countless Bible verses, and took turns reading from the 
quarterlies, stumbling over such names as Jehoshaphat, Methuselah, 
and Zerubbabel, words which we found great fun to say. However, be- 
yond this surface pleasure, even as a child I developed a great love for 
the Bible and started to read it regularly, if not always understandingly. 

For all my joy in attending church, I missed more Sundays each 
year than I attended. The church was located at Arlington, and unless 
Father drove us to town Mother and we children could not go; but 
Father was not interested in church. Happy for me were the winter 
months when our neighbors, the Petersons, would stop for me and tuck 
me under the quilts in the back of the bobsled along with their five 
children. In the summertime their surrey would not hold an extra 
child, so that my religious training was of a winter variety and I never 
learned much of those parts of the Bible which were studied between 
February and November. However, despite my irregularity in attend- 
ance, and despite some elements in the church school which today 
would not be considered too educational, I developed a grim determina- 
tion to marry a minister so that I could go to church every Sunday of 
the year. 

In addition to the influences of school and church, a third social 
force which helped to shape my early life was the threshing ring. This 
fact may sound strange to anyone who does not have a rural background, 
but in our lives the most important day of the year, after Christmas, 
was threshing day. When harvest season started, all the farmers who 
belonged to our ring gathered at the farm farthest down the line to 
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thresh grain there, and then proceeded to work the farms by turn. At 
length would come the glorious morning when the machine wheezed 
into our yard; then while noise and chaff filled the air, a steady stream of 
gold grain ran into the bins and the straw stacks grew larger by the hour. 

According to our custom, women from the neighboring farms helped 
each other with the preparation of food to satisfy the prodigious ap- 
petites of the men. In our home, molasses and sugar cookies were 
baked ahead of time, but we tried to have the other food freshly cooked 
that day. So from early morning until noon the oven was filled with a 
succession of huge loaves of bread, pies and chocolate cake. Meanwhile, 
the frying chicken added its tantalizing odor to the mouth-watering 
medley; and shortly before noon garden vegetables were popped into 
large kettles and cuts of beef were finished to a perfect brown in the 
oven. 

When the noon dinner bell rang the men washed at the pump, strag- 
gled into the house and unceremoniously sat down at the table. Their 
five-o’clock breakfasts were so long past that food was the uppermost 
thought in every man’s mind, and for the first ten minutes conversation 
was nonexistent. But after the third helping of “vittles,” they again 
became social beings, and as the pies and cakes were piled onto the 
table, an assortment of humor, news and latest farm methods was batted 
around. ‘Then the toot from the engine called the men to work again. 

After their departure the women and children ate, talked and washed 
dishes for a large part of the afternoon. Admittedly, threshing day was 
the most strenuous day of the year, but almost more important than 
the work which was accomplished was the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
which it engendered. Although none of the members of the threshing 
ting talked about co-operation, every one of them practiced it to the 
fullest, and there developed among the members of the group a bond 
of friendship which was infinitely more binding than membership in 
any country club could provide. 

As important as were the other groups in which our farm family 
participated, the most important one was the party line on the tele- 
phone. Our call was one long ring, but no matter what numbers of long 
and shorts, any ring meant that a conversation was about to take place. 


Women dried their hands from the dish water, rubbed off the flour if 
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they were kneading bread, or let the clothes soak in the wash boiler 
while they hurried to the telephone to “rubber in.” Click. Click. Click. 
One receiver after another was lifted. Women seldom admitted that 
they “rubbered,” but frequently they caught themselves divulging news 
which they could have come by in no other way. 

However, over this telephone line also came calls for help, calls which 
were answered by assistance from every farm. There was the day the 
Swans’ hay was heating in the barn, and Jerome Swan was afraid it 
would generate enough heat to set up spontaneous combustion and 
burn down the barn. One call on the telephone sent the womenfolk on 
several farms running to the fields to call in their men, who in turn 
rushed to the Swans’ farm. In a few hours they emptied the hayloft 
of enough hay to allow air to circulate and the catastrophe was averted. 
There was no doubt that the telephone line was, by all odds, the strong- 
est social cement in our community structure. 

Home, school, church, threshing ring and telephone—these interests 
constituted my circumscribed world. But there were other worlds not 
geographically bound. One of these was the “outside world” represented 
by the Chicago Tribune. My rock-ribbed Republican Father, and there- 
fore his children, viewed the world of politics, economics and social 
change through the eyes of the editors of this newspaper. However, 
the really great authority on our farm was the Old Farmer’s Almanac, 
established in 1793 and containing “besides the large number of As- 
tronomical Calculations and the Farmer’s Calendar for every month 
of the year, a variety of new, useful and entertaining matter.” Father 
took the almanac information seriously, and even today he finds it as 
trustworthy as did his grandfather in the early 1800's. 

In addition to our geographic world and our outside world, I lived 
in a before-I-was-born world. “You've got the Anderson shoulders,” one 
relative would say, “but you're short like your mother.” Or, “You've 
a bit of the Irish accent of your Grandfather Whitam.” Even as a child 
I had some vague realization that I was what I was because my ancestors 
were what they were, and I felt a mystic bond with the generations that 
had pioneered halfway across the continent. 

The family stories which I loved best went back into the late 1700's 
when somewhere in Pennsylvania lived Jacob and Rachel Anderson, my 
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great-grandparents. Caught in the fever to go West, they moved into 
Ohio and with German tenacity cleared land near New Athens and 
made a farm home for their nine children. By family tradition the oldest 
son received the major portion of the farm, but each son was given a 
ten-acre plot on which to get started. Evidently Thomas, the fourth son, 
was dissatisfied with the small progress he was making, even though 
he worked industriously, because family legend recounts that one day 
while he was working his field with a mule a neighbor came along the 
trail. 

“Thomas!” he shouted. “Got a letter for you from your brother Jake 
out in Illinois. What you reckon he’s got to say?” 

The neighbor waited while Thomas took the brief letter, read it, 
folded it, and put it into the pocket of his faded shirt. 

“It says,” reported Thomas as he started to unhitch the mule from 
the plow, “that it’s better out in Illinois than it is back here in Ohio.” 

Young Thomas hung the harness on the fence post, gave the mule a 
friendly slap on the flank to start him home, and then said to the 
neighbor, “As you go past the house you might tell the folks I’ve gone 
to Illinois and that I'll see them next year.” 

Barefooted, young Thomas walked the seven miles to the Ohio River 
where he got a job as a deck hand on a boat going down to St. Louis. 
From there, he went up the Illinois River to a point where Princeton 
now stands, shocked grain for a season, and then returned to Ohio to 
marry a girl from a neighboring farm. Martha was fifteen and Thomas 
was twenty-five when, in 1852, they started back to Illinois to carve 
out another Anderson farm, which a fourth generation of Andersons 
still tills. 

This teen-age bride became my grandmother, and later I knew her 
well because I lived with her for a year while I was in high school. I 
like to think of her as an individualist, but I know that frequently 
other people thought of her as “plain aggravating” because she had “a 
mind of her own.” Grandmother lived to be eighty-seven, but never 
by a flicker of the eyelash or a stoop of the shoulder did she admit 
her age. In 1911, when she was seventy and should have been wearing 
an old lady’s bonnet, she wore a gay hat. While the other elderly ladies 
wore sedate black dresses, Grandmother wore white ones with flounces. 
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Moreover, she bought all the new-fangled gadgets as they came out. 
When electric flatirons came on the market, she wanted one. “You 
could never use it,” counseled a daughter. “Why not?” snapped the old 
lady, and bought herself an iron. Under this slogan Grandmother faced 
all the rigors of pioneer life and the hazards of modern life, and occa- 
sionally when the same expression slips from my lips, I suddenly realize 
my kinship to Grandmother Anderson. 

My Whitam heritage, coming through Mother's family, is as strong 
in my veins as is the Anderson blood. Evidently Grandfather Jeremiah 
Whitam of Maine and his Massachusetts bride, Caroline Wilder, had 
a regard for the joy which education can bring into life, for when they. 
trekked West in 1852, they carefully carried some fine books of poetry 
with them. I still have these books, as well as a few of Grandmother's 
wedding presents which were sent by relatives in England: some thin 
silver spoons, a pewter dish and several pieces of fine china which she 
lovingly protected on their journey across the wilderness and then used 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

These Whitam ancestors also brought with them a New England 
conscience which they passed on to their daughter, my mother. So it 
was that in our home, if anything was right, it had to be done, no 
matter how difficult; but if any attitude or act was considered wrong, 
it was not countenanced. 

Along with a staunch conviction Mother inherited the family farm, 
just a mile from the Anderson farm, and when I was eight years old 
we moved onto the Whitam place. According to the rural practice of that 
day, the family lived in the old homestead house against the time when 
they could afford a new one, but the farm animals had to have a fine 
modern barn. 

When the contractor for this building had it well under way he 
casually remarked to Mother, “Mrs. Anderson, you ought to have a new 
house to go with the new barn.” 

“Nonsense,” replied my practical mother. “We have no money to put 
into a house.” 

“Some day you'll want one,” pursued the suave contractor. “No harm 
in looking at plans. I'll bring some out the next time I come.” 

“You don’t need to bother,” answered Mother. “I know what I want. 
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Something like this.” And she began to sketch the plans. The contractor 
became enthusiastic and deftly suggested slight changes here and there, 
including a differently shaped living room. 

“That's not the size I want,” objected Mother firmly. “Carpeting 
wouldn’t fit that room. I want my rooms the right size for carpets with- 
out wasting part of a width by turning it under.” 

Within a year Mother’s dream house was completed. On the first 
floor we had a reception room, parlor, sitting room, dining room and 
kitchen. In the winter the three unnecessary rooms were closed off and 
we lived mainly in the dining room, which was fifteen by eighteen 
feet and had a large bay window to let in the light so necessary for 
Mother’s happiness—and her plants. Upstairs we had five bedrooms, 
one of them a lovely turret room. We also had a bathroom, but the only 
plumbing in it consisted of a drain from the tub through which the 
water ran out after having been heated downstairs and carried up. The 
other conveniences waited for a later period. The house also had an 
attic, a rainy-day haven for Louis and me, and a basement divided into 
five rooms for various uses. 

Mother’s carpets were lovely, but they were doomed, and their sad end 
is indelibly associated in my mind with an exuberantly happy experi- 
ence. Soon after moving into the new home, Mother let me invite Miss 
Hall, our schoolteacher, to supper. I was in the sixth grade and Miss 
Hall was the first teacher to whom my heart truly went out—simply 
because she showed all the symptoms of loving us country school chil- 
dren. On this afternoon Miss Hall came home with me, and we 
proudly showed her through our new house, really very imposing for 
its day. For supper Mother was cooking chickens which she had killed 
and dressed, a bit reluctantly because the hens had just started laying 
well. ‘The pies were on the pantry shelf and everything was proceeding 
in company dinner style. 

However, the day had been unseasonably warm and just before supper 
a dead calm settled on us as the air became heavy and the sky a sickly 
yellow. Suddenly the world held its breath for one ominous moment, 
and then a wind sucked across our yard. A series of crashes, and our 
beautiful big new windows lay in a thousand pieces on the floor while 
torrential rains poured unhindered into the house. The carpets were 
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ruined. I do not remember what happened to the dinner. 

The brief tornado past, Mother viewed her wrecked dream. She did 
not rail against fate. “We'll have the carpeting taken up,” she said 
philosophically, “and hardwood floors laid.” From that day on we used 
only rugs. 

Today the two family farms are still in Anderson hands, for although 
my brother has died, his son Donald lives in the big house and carries on 
the farm operations. Father has a smaller house where he lives with a 
housekeeper, the most beloved hired girl of my childhood days, and 
it is there that I go when I go “home.” In addition, I have a house of 
my own, but since a circuit rider is seldom at home, members of the 
family live in it until the day when I shall retire there. 

So, I still have roots deep in my original twelve-mile world. 


I M usstonary in the Making 


JUST AS SURELY as my heritage determined my physical characteristics 
and rural interests, it also influenced my professional career, for I 
seemed to have been born with a desire to be a teacher, thus fulfilling 
Mother’s dream for her daughter. Certainly I grew up with no other 
thought in mind and J spent many hours teaching a row of dolls, at 
times augmented by rebellious kittens. Usually I imagined myself 
teaching in our little country schoolhouse from which Louis brought 
home stories of spelling matches, Friday afternoon programs and recess 
fights. At other times, especially after having attended a missionary meet- 
ing, my dolls became little Chinese or African girls—but always I was 
the teacher. 

The one obstacle which seemed in the way of fulfilling our dream 
was my health. Vividly I recall a day when I was thirteen years old and 
a doctor said to Mother in my presence, “Mrs. Anderson, your daughter 
won't live to be seventeen.” Inwardly I threw a tantrum as I stamped 
both my physical and emotional feet and said, “I will live!” And I 
meant it, even if life was to be continual pain. 

A year later I finished the eighth grade and the family took it for 
granted that I would go on to high school. There were two good 
reasons for this assumption. First, Louis was in high school, and what- 
ever Louis did I tried to do. And second, if I were to be a teacher I had 
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to have an education. Since the nearest four-year high school was 
located at Princeton, I would have to live in town through the week and 
board in a private home. So it was that in the fall of 1913 Mother packed 
my suitcase with dresses made from hand-me-downs, and I went off to 
school. I can still see myself as I must have looked to others, a scrawny, 
nondescript youngster, dresses still just to my knees, my hair in thin 
braids which met on top of my head; certainly an unpromising addition 
to the high school roll. 

The first day of school was not a happy one for me. I entered the 
assembly room alone, feeling completely deserted, and sank as in- 
conspicuously as possible into one of the front seats, not knowing that 
they were reserved for eighth graders who met for assembly with the 
high school students. My mistake was discovered by a hulking football 
player whose laugh shattered whatever self-reliance I had mustered, and 
from that moment I retired into my shell, never argued, and made 
myself as inconsequential as possible. 

There were only three really important events during my high school 
days. The first of them provided one of the most glorious experiences of 
my life—belonging to Campfire Girls. It was in the spring of my fresh- 
man year that I received the invitation which seemed too wonderful to 
be true, because the other members were town girls whose families had 
status in the community. Elizabeth Bryant, for instance, was the great- 
grandniece of the poet William Cullen Bryant, and the fathers of the 
other girls included a doctor, an insurance agent, a banker and a nursery- 
man. Also, these girls had new dresses on occasion, even ready-made 
dresses bought at the store. And they had beautiful homes with pianos, 
drapes, and bathrooms. They had all the cultural advantages which 
Mother coveted for me; and so in some way she managed to provide 
the money for me to pay the club dues, and even on one marvelous 
occasion to go with the other girls to Chicago to see my first play, Barrie’s 
Little Minister. 

Years later I learned how I happened to be invited to join that group. 
One day after school our Latin teacher, Miss Dorothy Miller, asked the 
girls if they would like to do some missionary work. When they agreed 
that they would, Miss Miller suggested that they take the little Ander- 
son gir] from the country into their club. Small wonder that I have an 
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interest in home missions, for I have been the recipient of warmhearted, 
home-missionary effort. 

The second good fortune came to me the following year when I was 
invited to live in Jean Palmer’s home. Jean was a classmate and my 
ideal. Tall, graceful, a lovely blonde with thick coronet braids, she was 
as unselfish as she was attractive. Their home life remains in my mind 
a perfect example of gracious living, and I have never ceased to be 
grateful to the Palmers for sharing it with me. 

The third important event in high school was my entry into an ex- 
temporaneous speaking contest—but not because I liked public speak- 
ing. The very thought of standing before a crowd made me ill. Even at 
meetings of Campfire Girls I sat unvocal, just watching the other girls 
and listening to their talk. Nothing short of winning Campfire honors 
would have given me the courage to enter the contest. It had not been 
difficult for me to acquire merits in beadwork, gardening and cooking; 
but I shrank from attempting to secure honors in any projects which 
required group co-operation. 

Nevertheless, in desperation I decided to try this most difficult test. 
For the contest I had a new dress, a soft, cream-colored challis, made with 
a full skirt and a wide lace bertha around the neck. This dress brought 
me such happiness that to this day I consider challis one of the most 
beautiful materials in the world. As for my public speaking—that night 
perhaps only a few people heard what I said, but I am sure that they 
all saw my shaking knees, However, I gained the coveted honor and 
years later I could look back and realize that this experience provided 
the initial step in the long process of overcoming my shyness. 

However, in my senior year I still had so little confidence in myself 
that when I discovered that I might be valedictorian of the class and 
have to give an oration, I studied slightly less than was my habit and 
completed the year with a grade average a fraction of a point below that 
of my nearest competitor. 

In spite of the happiness which high school brought me in the way 
of a few close friends, time to read books from the library, acquaintance 
with a teacher or two whom I almost idolized, I was happy when I 
packed my suitcase for the last time and headed back to the farm. I 
told myself I would stay there forever. Doubtless sheer physical 
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weariness influenced me in thinking that I was also weary of school, 
but at the time I wanted nothing so much as to stay home. Had I known 
then that the year would come during which I would drive 25,000 miles _ 
in a station wagon (still unknown in those days) and fly another 
10,000 miles (a means of travel then in its infancy) in addition to cover- 
ing a few thousand miles by train, I am positive that I would have been 
too burdened with anxiety to want to face such a future. 

Even my cherished dream of becoming a teacher had temporarily 
lost its charm, and the following fall I settled down happily at home. 
Nevertheless, my education went on because I took over most of the 
cooking. When I was a child Mother had found it quicker to do the 
cooking herself, or to turn it over to a hired girl, rather than to have 
me putter around in the kitchen; but now I was able to take some of 
the responsibility off her shoulders. And since Louis was also living at 
home that winter, we were allowed the use of the horse and buggy 
which made possible the gayest round of social life we had ever known. 
In the fall we had moonlight picnics and in the winter, rollicking 
sleighrides. We joined the young people’s group at the Arlington 
church and attended Sunday evening meetings as well as social func- 
tions. 

But in spite of all the activity I found myself becoming dissatished 
with my life. Other friends from Campfire days had gone to college, 
and their letters always gave me the unhappy feeling that I had not 
measured up to what was expected of me. Although Mother had re- 
spected my decision to stay home, I had gradually become aware that 
she was sorry I had given up my professional aspirations. 

Then one day I received a letter from Jean Palmer who was attending 
Monmouth College, a United Presbyterian school of about three hun- 
dred students located at Monmouth, Illinois, less than a hundred miles 
from home. After describing dormitory life in glowing terms, she re- 
counted at length the excitement of her English class under “Robby,” 
as her teacher was always affectionately called. ‘Then she closed her 
letter with the words, “Leila, you and college were meant for each other. 
If you only had a hundred dollars you could enter Monmouth where I 
know you could get a scholarship and some work to help you earn the 
rest of your expenses. It isn’t like you to waste your life as you are 
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That letter checked me up short and I realized that I was facing an 
important decision, so I showed the note to Mother. 

“You have a hundred dollars,” she said. “Do you want to go to 
school again?” ‘Then as usual she added, “We'll manage it.” 

That hundred dollars had been accumulating since I was a tiny child. 
In our family, gifts of money were not squandered at the corner store; 
for one thing, there was no such place, but had there been, such use 
of money was not part of our family economy. Instead, the gifts were 
put into the bank so that when the money was needed for some im- 
portant use it would be available. Now the whole family discussed the 
pros and cons of my going to school, but as always the final decision was 
left to me and I decided that the practical procedure would be to visit 
Jean and see Monmouth College for myself. 

Whatever uncertainties I may have had vanished the moment I 
stepped onto the campus. The grounds were beautiful as a park, with 
their shaded walks under arching trees, while the fine brick buildings 
added an air of distinction to the landscape. But it was the girls’ 
dormitory which completely won me over. The spacious reception 
room was alive with chatter and laughter, and when I saw the girls’ 
rooms I could visualize myself sitting at one of the study tables, and 
even lounging on a bed, talking with friends who had sauntered in. 
And the library! 1 thought of browsing through a hundred books in- 
stead of reading over and over again the ones on our shelves. Before I 
left the campus I had registered for the fall semester of 1918. 

I loved many things about college life, but perhaps most of all I 
reveled in the classroom work and the library. I was fortunate in obtain- 
ing work there to pay my tuition, but to meet other expenses I found I 
also needed to wash dishes in the dormitory and care for children in some 
of the town homes. The one drawback to my getting as much as I might 
have out of my freshman year was the continued shyness which dogged 
me. I truly wanted to be a social being and was willing to go more than 
halfway, but the other person always had to make the initial gesture. 

So, purposely I set about overcoming the tendency to withdraw from 
strangers, and interestingly enough, it was a class in debating, which I 
hated, that proved one of the best means of breaking down my reserve. 
I had registered for this class from necessity, since it was the only two- 
hour course which fitted into my schedule. When I enrolled I had 
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assured myself that I would have to speak before only members of the 
class; but I think another factor which goaded me into taking the 
work was my New England heritage, which told me that the course 
would be “good for me,” and according to family tradition we did things 
which were good for us, even though they were unpleasant. 

Then came the blow. A rival literary society challenged ours to meet 
them in public debate, and since I was the only girl in our society who 
was taking debate, I was elected to the team. A combination of social 
pressure and conscience kept me from backing out, but it took half the 
members of the society to prepare me for the occasion. One student 
majoring in dramatics coached me in delivery, making me practice deep 
breathing and other muscle exercises which would strengthen my voice. 
Another student helped me work out my rebuttal, and so it went until 
between us we had me ready for the ordeal. I have little memory of 
the subject which we debated, but I think it was something about com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes; also, I have no recollection of who 
won the debate. I do recall that I was grateful that I lived through the 
experience, and since that time I have thanked my lucky stars that I 
was pushed into the battle. 

At the end of my freshman year my funds were exhausted, and since 
Louis and all other able-bodied men were fighting in World War I, 
I was needed on the farm. As I thought over the situation I decided that 
there was no reason why I should not also teach in our country school, 
where I had once been a pupil and where my mother had been both a 
pupil and a teacher before me. I doubt if there had been much improve- 
ment in the physical plant during the intervening years. The floors were 
rough and splintery, and according to the season, cold, wet, muddy or 
sandy. 

Few memories are worse than my recollections of winter Monday 
mornings, for it seemed that with great perversity the weekends brought 
the coldest weather. On Friday evenings the fire died out in the pot- 
bellied stove, and since I was janitor as well as teacher I had to be at 
school early on Mondays to coax it to life again. So with my arms full 
of books I would walk two miles in the face of blasting winds, then 
shovel the snow from in front of the school door, enter the clammy 
building whose floors creaked with frost, build the fire, and get the 
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water from the pump which was often frozen. Then as my half dozen 
pupils arrived, I was expected to be the eager teacher. 

During the winter there was an unusually severe epidemic of colds 
and children came to school with deep, racking coughs. In the late 
spring the cold hit me and I barely dragged through the remainder of 
the school year. By July I was so worn down that I finally had to see 
a doctor. He thumped me, listened to my cough, went over my medical 
history, thumped me some more, then put down his stethoscope and 
gave the verdict. 

“It’s bed for you, young lady,” he said. “This looks to me like tu- 
berculosis.” 

For a moment I could not take in what he had said, and I echoed the 
word “Tuberculosis?” He might just as well have said “slow death,” 
for in my mind that was the certain meaning of the word. 

Mother must have felt the same way as I, but with outward calm she 
said, “You'll come through this all right. We'll fix up a bedroom on the 
porch where you'll have lots of fresh air, and fortunately we have all 
the eggs and milk you'll need.” 

With these and other assurances we drove back to the farm and 
within a few hours I was in bed. I recall that evening hearing Father’s 
customary whistle from the barn and wondering how many months I 
would have in which to enjoy these precious family experiences, and 
then I was asleep. 

For the first week or two of my enforced rest the hours of sleep were 
truly welcome, but after that I began to feel both restless and useless. 

Again Mother came to the rescue with the suggestion, “You've got to 
do something interesting, Leila.” 

So I decided upon an extension course in dressmaking, perhaps an odd 
selection for a person in bed, but at least I could study the methods of 
making various types of seams and of fitting a dress, even though I 
was limited to hand sewing. 

Next I enrolled in a Bible study course offered by an institute near 
Chicago, and I studied both the Old and the New Testaments. This 
course held the same fascination as do jigsaw and crossword puzzles. I 
matched names to places, filled in blanks with words beginning with 
indicated letters, memorized the generations and practically counted 
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the children of Israel. The mechanics of the course were marvelous; the 
spiritual values almost nil. 

But because of an interest in the book, I read the Bible. I read it all 
through once and parts of it many times, and for the first time in my 
life the characters in its stories became real people who at times made 
mistakes and suffered the consequences just as did people of my day. 
Also, I began to see what Jesus meant when he said, “Father,” or “God 
is love.” And for the first time I found myself praying with some realiza- 
tion that prayer is communion, not glib monologue. Out of five months 
in bed I gained my first true spiritual insights. And my tuberculosis 
turned out to be a long case of whooping cough with complicated after- 
effects. 

By fall I was not yet strong enough to return to college, so again I 
remained at home. During the winter the chairman of our school board 
approached me several times about coming back to teach in our country 
school, and each time I told him that I intended to finish college and 
then I would think about a teaching job. On his last visit he said ex- 
asperatedly, “Leila, you could have a good job here at sixty dollars a 
month just as long as you want it. Why don’t you use a little sense and 
settle down? What will college do for you?” 

Although he may have asked the question scornfully, I considered it 
seriously and returned to Monmouth for three more years. And, of 
course, college did many things for me. It gave me an experience in group 
living such as only a dormitory can provide. And it gave me fun. Al- 
though I never became a frenzied flag-waver at football games, I loved 
the excitement that swept the campus when Monmouth met an enemy 
of long standing. 

In a more practical line, college gave me a history major and a mod- 
ern language minor. French and Spanish were both difficult for me, 
but I took them for the same reason that I took the history which I 
thoroughly enjoyed—they gave me a link with people, their ways of 
thinking, acting and speaking. College also brought me into a struggle 
with mathematics and science, and I often wondered why I had to plod 
through such useless subjects; but today I realize that 1 would be more 
lost than I am in our science-centered world without the elemental 
knowledge of science which I gained in college. 
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But one of the most important contributions which college made 
to me was to put me on the road to health. It was during my senior 
year that the gymnasium teacher took spinographs of the members of 
the class and after examining mine assured me that most of my physical 
difficulties could be overcome. 

“Just put yourself into the hands of a good chiropractor,” she said, 
“and he’ll straighten you out.” 

Had I heard correctly? Everyone—at least everyone in the world in 
which I had grown up—considered chiropractors something less than 
doctors, and yet a college teacher had told me to go to one! It was 
months before I could overcome my prejudice and take her advice, but 
finally I did as she suggested and the miracle began to happen. Grad- 
ually my back straightened and my higher shoulder lowered. In addi- 
tion to feeling better, I discovered that I studied more easily and had a 
more retentive memory. Surely doctors of many kinds are God’s chan- 
nels for healing. 

Monmouth also gave me a larger world. Although in my twenties, I 
had never seen a person of another race. But on the campus we had 
Negro and Oriental students whom I came to know personally. I 
especially recall that in European history class we had a Chinese boy 
who was finding the subject very difficult so I loaned him my notes, 
and although I could never screw up my courage to ask him many 
questions which I would have liked to discuss with him, I took satisfac- 
tion out of this one limited contact. 

In addition to enlarging my world, college enlarged my realization of 
the needs of that world. Alumni came back to their Alma Mater and 
brought us deeply moving stories of life among the peoples of India 
and Africa. And always, they presented the need for more preachers, 
teachers, doctors and other workers. But even as I came to see that 
missionaries received much the same training as did the rest of us, I still 
held them in glorified awe as individuals set apart from other human 
beings. 

In addition to visits from returned missionaries, secretaries of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations came to our 
campus with their emphasis on the threefold development of each in- 
dividual—body, mind and spirit. Also, representatives of the Student 
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Volunteer Movement brought us accounts of great mass movements of 
students to Christianity in Russia, India, Ceylon and China. Our own 
students, along with thousands on other college campuses, caught the 
urgency for action which was expressed in the slogan of the Movement, 
“The evangelization of the world in this generation,” and our Volunteer 
Band became very active. 

Doubtless because of their oneness of purpose the Volunteers de- 
veloped a closely knit fellowship, and the other students, unconsciously 
I am sure, thought of its members as an esoteric group who were more 
clearly called of God than were home missionaries, ministers or Christian 
laymen. Although I had never wavered in my determination to be a 
foreign missionary, there were two reasons why I did not join the 
Volunteers. The first was that upon graduation I would have a debt 
of six hundred dollars to repay Mother; and the second was that Mother 
was not in good health and I knew that I could not possibly leave this 
country. 

But I would cross one bridge at a time and the first one was to wipe 
out the debt, so of course I turned to teaching. That summer there was 
an opening in the Hall Township High School in Spring Valley, Il- 
linois, not far from home, and Mother urged me to apply for this 
position, but I balked at the very suggestion. For one thing, I would 
have to teach subjects in which I had not majored, but a deeper 
reason was that unconsciously I subscribed to the prevalent idea that 
people with generations of American ancestry were better than Italians, 
Poles, and Lithuanians in the coal-mining town of Spring Valley. Yet 
I was a person hoping to be a missionary! Actually I was a good sample 
of the thinking of that day which seemed to make little connection 
between the world in which we lived and The World which we were 
going forth to save. Later I came to realize that I needed the lessons 
which Spring Valley could teach me. 

Finally when no better position near home was available, I accepted 
the one at Spring Valley, but in honesty I must admit that the principal 
was no more enthusiastic about hiring me than I was about being 
hired. He frankly told me that he thought I was too small to be 
effective in a classroom with big high school boys, and others told me 
that the reason he hired me was that he could find no other teacher 
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qualified to teach the necessary subjects and who had long hair! It 
seemed that the previous semester he had announced that he would 
fire any teacher who bobbed her hair, a style fast becoming popular. 
Three of his teachers committed the crime, but two of them wore wigs to 
school to cover up the evidence. The French teacher, however, appeared 
with short hair and lost her job. 

I decided that one year of teaching in Spring Valley would not be 
too bad, and as soon as the school year was well under way I wrote to 
the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, offering to 
go anywhere in the United States that they might want to send me. 
At last I had taken the step that would make me a missionary and my 
teaching took on new zest. 

In about two weeks came a letter whose return address made my heart 
skip a beat. Would I be sent to the Tennessee mountains, or the 
Navajo Indians, or perhaps to the migrants of New Mexico? My 
fingers were shaking as I tore open the envelope and read that my name 
had been placed on file. That was all. Indeed, that was all I ever heard. 
Since then I have been told that during that period candidates for 
foreign service were frequently tried out in home mission projects 
so that mission boards seldom directly recruited workers for home mis- 
sion work. At that time, though, all I knew was that I waited in vain 
for an assignment. 

Teaching at Spring Valley proved interesting enough that I stayed for 
four years, and during that time I became acquainted with many 
classroom situations to which I had never been introduced in the text- 
books. For instance, the first day of school two high school sophomores 
who were to be in my French class came into the room and greeted 
me with long French sentences, which they rattled off so easily and 
swiftly that I could not even follow them, let alone teply to them. Then 
it suddenly dawned on me that they were speaking a Belgian French 
and I had a perfect right to require that the class speak Parisian French. 
We agreed on this regulation and I was able to keep ahead of them in 
my preparations. 

Also I learned that two-hundred-pound football boys delight in trying 
out the caliber of a one-hundred-pound schoolteacher. A group of them 
ganged up to make it clear to me that they had no intention of studying 
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until after football season. In turn, I made it very clear to them that 
the final examination and grade would depend upon the work done 
during the entire semester, and their bravado melted in the face of this 
horrible threat. 

Further, I learned that coaching a debating team is the best experi- 
ence in logical thinking that can come a teacher’s way. In addition, I 
came to appreciate the privilege of sharing with families whose back- 
grounds were rooted in other countries. And, perhaps as important as 
all the other lessons put together, I learned what fun it is to work with 
young people; that they have a sense of fair play, and that under their 
bold exteriors they are eager to be understood. 

All my learning was not confined to the classroom. Our community 
was suffering the social convulsions which accompany economic transi- 
tion. Being a coal-mining town, Spring Valley was caught in the 
technological changes of the day. ‘The mines in our area were owned 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, but 
the company was finding that it could buy coal from other mines more 
cheaply than it could operate its own mines. The local coal miners 
realized this fact and were entirely out of sympathy with a strike for 
higher wages which the national officers of their union threatened. 
When the strike was finally called, the railroad shut down the mines 
and unemployment with its attendant distress hit Spring Valley. 

From the vantage point of later years I have wondered why I did 
not sense the fact that in this community I could be, and perhaps was, 
a home missionary. But at the time all | could see was that I was 
teaching school not far from home while a greater work in a more 
distant world was surely waiting for me. 

As I watched the years slipping by I began to feel as if I were 
marking time, for certainly 1 was making no progress toward becom- 
ing a missionary, and again it was Jean Palmer who opened up a new 
world to me. She was so enthusiastic about her experiences at the 
American Youth Foundation Camp at Miniwanca, Michigan, that 
she wanted me to attend camp with her. In order to make sure that I 
would go, she wrote to William H. Danforth, owner of the Ralston 
Purina Mills and one of the men responsible for the establishment of the 
camp, and secured a scholarship for me for the summer of 1926. Be- 
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cause of my college background and teaching experience I could qualify 
as an adult counselor to the young campers and at the same time be en- 
rolled in classes for leadership training on the adult level. 

For a girl from the Illinois prairies camp was a whole new life, from 
the exhilaration of swimming in Lake Michigan to the delight of hikes 
among the dunes and into the woods. Equally excitin g, but on a different 
level, were the hours spent with great religious leaders in the classroom 
or in informal conversation as we sat together on the beach. 

One of the leaders who made a deep impression on me was “Dad” 
Waite who led a group in the discussion of the development of Chris- 
tian personality. I began to see that discipleship entailed personal con- 
viction and dedication, not mere mental assent to the teachings of 
the Bible. Further, I began to realize that when the teachings of Jesus 
are applied to the world in which we live some startling changes take 
place in our social order. I wondered why I had never before considered 
that the Church should be concerned with conditions which permit 
slums and breed crime, or with attitudes which sanction dishonesty in 
politics and injustice in the economic order. It also dawned on me— 
finally—that identical qualities of leadership are needed in a good 
teacher in Illinois and one in India. It was this realization which first 
made me question whether missionaries were automatically supplied 
with halos when they were sent to the foreign field. 

One afternoon in the summer of 1929 I was walking across the camp 
grounds when I met another counselor strolling with one of our leaders 
newly arrived at camp. We stopped, and I was introduced to Dr. CG. 
Byron Smith, president of Iberia Junior College. Mr. Smith gave an 
impression of great vitality. Small and wiry of build, with black hair 
and mustache, I thought he looked ageless and would have guessed him 
to be between forty-five and sixty. It turned out that the latter estimate 
was the more correct, although I think he would have liked to be 
placed in the younger bracket. 

The other counselor went on down the path and Dr. Smith and I 
sat down to talk for a few minutes. Almost immediately he said, “And 
what do you do?” 

Taken off guard by this unexpected interest, I forgot that I was talk- 
ing to a complete stranger and I poured out all my pent-up disappoint- 
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“ments with the way my life was turning out. 

When at length I paused, Dr. Smith asked, “Would you like to come 
to Iberia?” 

It seemed impossible that I had heard aright and I said, “Do you 
mean to teach there?” 

“That’s just what I’m suggesting,” he replied, and then in the fluent 
manner of a born storyteller, he gave a dramatic account of the 
development of his school in the Ozarks. Before we parted that after- 
noon we had made hasty arrangements for me to join the staff the fol- 
lowing month. 

At last I was a home missionary. 


TI In the Ozarks 


ALTHOUGH MOTHER may have inwardly regretted that I was going 
farther from home she entered wholeheartedly into my preparation. 

“You needn’t worry about me,” I assured her, “because Dr. Smith has 
the same kind of New England conscience that you have, only he goes 
a little further. I got the impression that he believes not only in doing 
his Christian duty but that the harder the task the more merit accrues 
from doing it.” 

Mother laughed at this little gibe and with schoolteacherly instinct 
began to ask a few questions about the school, so I told her the story 
as Mr. Smith had told it to me but without the dramatic effects which 
his enthusiasm contributed. The story began in 1890 when he and his 
college sweetheart were graduated from Knox College, married and be- 
gan their search for some kind of work which would make a contribution 
to the welfare of mankind. They heard of an academy in the Ozarks, 
about 165 miles southwest of St. Louis, which was the only school above 
elementary level in some sixty-eight counties. It had been forced to 
close its doors for lack of support and the Smiths decided to explore 
the possibilities of reopening them. 

So they went by train as far as they could and then rode the last 
eleven miles to Iberia in a lumber wagon, at that time a day’s journey. 


There they found the academy building in bad condition with sagging 
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or missing doors, many paneless windows and practically no furnishings. 

But there is something in the blood of teachers, so Mr. Smith thought, 
which makes it hard to beat them down once they have smelled educa- 
tion—even at a distance. At any rate, they decided to open the school 
and by close figuring found that they could repair the building, lay in 
a few supplies, and have perhaps sixty-eight dollars left for their year's 
salary. They put an advertisement in the newspaper announcing that 
on October 1, 1890, an academy would open in Iberia. About twenty 
students registered but the Smiths were surprised to find that only 
one could do high school work. All the others had to begin with in- 
struction in the 3 R’s and other elementary subjects. 

The Smiths were so happy when they pulled through the first year 
that they immediately began to plan an enlarged program for the next 
year, when to their surprise mortgage holders of whom they had never 
heard began to press claims for six thousand dollars. Having no money 
and no assets to turn into cash, they had to close the school again. The 
little town gave them a farewell party and the Smiths retraced the long 
day’s journey to Crocker and took a train for St. Louis. 

Mr. Smith said that it seemed providential that he sat across the 
aisle from a man with whom he fell into conversation, a man named 
Stevenson who was a public school teacher in St. Louis, and who had 
recently lost his son. Mr. Stevenson became interested in the Smiths’ 
work and before the train reached St. Louis he invited them to come 
home with him for the night. 

The following morning he promised five hundred dollars toward 
clearing the mortgage on the Iberia property and then took Mr. Smith 
to interview two friends. Mr. Smith said he felt sure that neither of 
these men was interested in a defunct academy in the Ozarks but he 
could see they were much interested in helping Mr. Stevenson over 
the hard days he was passing through. So they promised to go to Iberia 
and look over the property, and if they could see any future to the 
work then they would raise half the needed money if the community 
would raise the other half. 

So back to Iberia went the Smiths and their friends. The men found 
the prospects for the academy promising, the money was raised, and in 
the fall the school was opened again, at last fulfilling the Smiths’ dream 
of a self-help academy in the mountains patterned after the Greek- 
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Latin tradition of the New England academies. As time went on they 
added music, dramatics, literary societies and other activities to the 
classical courses to develop the culture on which their hearts were set. 

“I guess that’s about all I know,” I concluded. 

“I like the sound of the school,” said Mother, “but where do you 
fit in?” As I began to recount my duties I wondered that I had had the 
audacity to accept the position. Mr. Smith and I had agreed that I 
would teach some academy classes—whatever did not fit into the sched- 
ules of the other teachers—and I was not worried over this part of my 
program. But also I was to be the college bookkeeper and do some secre- 
tarial work. Having never seen a set of books or used a typewriter, this 
was an act of faith or madness. Especially as I had exactly three weeks 
in which to get ready, 

As I talked over the situation with Mother I received her usual quiet 
encouragement. “You'll manage,” she said, and I found myself echoing 
Grandmother Anderson’s “Why not?” Of course, I had to answer the 
question myself so I organized a program of study and by the time I 
arrived on the job I could type a presentable letter and take dictation in 
my own unorthodox fashion. 

The bookkeeping proved to be a really tough problem because a few 
weeks before my arrival an expert had been called in to set up a new 
system. But since there was no bookkeeper on the campus the man had 
left without explaining the system to anyone. If Mrs. Smith had not 
Come to my rescue I could never have conquered this part of my job. 

Mabel Smith was a tiny brunette, quick and birdlike in her move- 
ments, possessed of an excellent feel for organization, and extremely 
efficient in any task she undertook. She had had some experience with 
accounts so nightly, after we had each completed a full day’s work, we 
would pore over the books trying to unscramble the system. By the 
time the students arrived I knew on which side of the ledger to enter 
a student loan, a grant, or cash received. One of the few boasts of my 
life is that by June of each year thereafter the Board found the books 
balanced. One year when our budget had grown to the sum of $25,000 
I was nine cents off and for two days I tried to track down my mistake. 
Finally I discovered that in one entry I had reversed seventy-six and 
sixty-seven cents. 

The fact that the students brought very little cash to school with 
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them did not decrease the amount of bookkeeping, it only meant that 
the credits were smaller and the debits larger. At that time the total 
expense for a boarding student, including board and room, tuition, 
laboratory fees and books, was two hundred dollars. Every student was 
required to pay cash for his books, but by the time the texts had been 
used for several years they could be purchased for a very small amount. 
Because of this requirement the college was always careful not to change 
texts too frequently nor to change too many in any one year. 

Well do I recall one year when out of a total enrollment of one hun- 
dred fifty, forty-five were boarding students and only three of them paid 
their bills with cash. And two of these three students came from states 
outside the mountain area. Expenses for local students were small for 
they had no room or board to pay and most of them met their bills by 
supplying the college with garden truck, meat or fuel. Because of this 
method of financing we burned wood in all the furnaces although coal 
would have been cheaper. 

Not only our heating but our diet was adjusted to local supplies and 
each season we had a superabundance of those fruits and vegetables 
which were plentiful that season. One fall, following an extended 
drought, some of the students brought canned greens which had been 
picked, not in gardens, but from the roadsides, and we learned that the 
ugly burdock made a reasonably edible green. The college kept a few 
cows to supply our dairy needs but it did not operate a farm because by 
producing its own food it would cut down on the amount which could 
be accepted from the students. 

Because of dependence upon local produce any attempt to maintain a 
well-balanced diet was bound to fail, and when I saw what the result of 
poor diet did to me I realized why people in the Ozarks were often old 
beyond their years, tired beyond their efforts, and gray before their 
time. Breads formed a large part of every meal. Usually we had some 
form of hot biscuits or corn pone, and “store bought” bread was a great 
treat. I was introduced to Whizz, a combination of sorghum and peanut 
butter, so named, the students said, because of the speed with which it 
whizzed around the table. 

And mutton! On one occasion we were supplied some tough mutton 
a little too long after the sheep had been butchered. That memorable 
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night the girls went on strike. At suppertime they passed the platter of 
meat round the table, but no girl took a serving of the mutton. Later 
during evening study hours the most unexpected noise burst through the 
halls as in chorus the girls shouted “Baa-aa, Baa-aa.” We took a holiday 
from mutton. 

Our water supply presented another problem. We had no wells deep 
enough to provide an adequate and constant supply and even with the 
most careful harboring of the water we frequently ran short. As wells 
went dry we carried water in buckets or milk cans from nearby creeks 
while we anxiously watched their levels lower until many of them be- 
came dry runs. At such times we knew that our baths would be taken in 
small wash basins holding only a few dipperfuls of water, and that 
usually cold. 

Inevitably the students had to work to help defray their college ex- 
penses so we operated as a self-help school and some of the supervisory 
responsibilities of the program fell to me. The young folks did the 
secretarial work, the cooking, cleaning and maintenance work, cared for 
the campus, or worked in the weaving cottage. Sometimes visitors to the 
campus wondered why the people of the Ozarks had so little money 
although they seemed to work hard at making a living. Few of these 
outsiders realized that the mountains are exceedingly old so that the 
good topsoil had disappeared long ago and that the few inches of re- 
maining dirt is so rocky that farmers have to change their plow points 
every two or three acres. 

But if poor in soil, the Ozarks are rich in beauty. One of our students 
of Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry, a boy who later received his doctor’s 
degree in chemistry, told me, “My grandparents migrated all the way 
through the lush prairies and then settled here because they had to have 
hills like those back home.” 

Frequently we found that local customs determined the attitude of 
students toward certain types of work. This fact was well demonstrated 
when Mr. Smith tried to landscape the campus. In place of the ever- 
present scrub oak and jack pine which are native to the region Mr. 
Smith wanted a border of ornamental shrubbery to define the contour of 
the campus. But the boys were definitely not interested in the landscap- 
ing project and it progressed very slowly. In fact, the president was 
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sure that part of the plantings of one day sometimes disappeared before 
work started the following day. Then he overheard a fragment of 
conversation between two boys which set him to thinking. 

“Don’t make sense to plant this ornery stuff,” said one. 

“Spent my life choppin’ out the gol-darn brush,” replied the other 
in disgust. 

Mr. Smith realized that the students’ hatred of shrubbery was a 
natural and indigenous hatred. Ambitious farmers in this area, who 
tried to keep their little clearings free of the tough runners from per- 
sistent trees, spent many hours at the backbreaking job of “choppin’,” 
and often the task was turned over to the children. So Mr. Smith diplo- 
matically dropped the shrubbery planting and succeeded in getting a 
horticulturist to donate a thousand iris bulbs. The college declared 
a holiday and the entire student body planted irises and then took pride 
in a campus which bloomed as a result of their own efforts. 

The depression of the early 1930's hit Iberia, as it did all small 
colleges. Even in good times we lived a hand-to-mouth financial exist- 
ence, and often we found it difficult to make the hand reach the mouth. 
Finally we came to the point where faculty salaries could not be paid, 
bills were accumulating and credit was low. During these years many 
small colleges “borrowed” from their endowment funds to meet current 
expenses. However, Mr. Smith would have no finagling of funds; and 
besides, he did not believe in borrowing money for any purpose. How- 
ever, we faced the fact that if Iberia were to remain in operation it had 
to have some cash and I was assigned the job of getting it. 

At the time, this task seemed extremely difficult but as I look back 
upon it I realize that it was an essential part of my education because 
I came face to face with the necessity of analyzing home mission work 
for its values instead of its emotional appeal. For many years the surest 
way to get money, therefore the approach most commonly used, had 
been to rely on the sob story—a heart-rending account of the mountain 
girl who had never had a new dress, who had brought ten quarts of 
beans to school to pay for her tuition and who would soon have to leave 
school unless someone supplied the money for her second semester 
books. 


Certainly such stories abounded and were true; but to make them 
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the basis for soliciting funds seemed to me to be an undignified way to 
finance a college. Right or wrong, I decided on a different course. I listed 
our donors and potential donors and each month wrote a personal letter 
to a group of them, telling of our accomplishments and stating specific 
and immediate needs. The response was more encouraging than we 
had hoped for; also the school came to be held in higher respect, both 
on and off the campus. 

To compensate for some of the difficulties involved in working in a 
mountain school there were many rewarding aspects. High on the list I 
would place the attitude of the students in accepting responsibility for 
solving some of our campus problems, as they did the year following an 
unfortunate Halloween experience when a gang of drunken rowdies 
from town invaded the campus and surrounded the girls’ dormitory— 
much to the chagrin of the community. Before long the men were 
throwing water into the building and even, at one time, entered the 
front door. 

During the two hours of this demonstration, two of the women 
teachers were across the campus in the main building. We who were in 
the comparative safety of the dormitory were much concerned over what 
might happen if the Halloween intruders discovered the women alone 
in the other building. Finally two of use decided to serve as a rescue 
squad and ran the gantlet of the drunken men, grabbed the other two 
teachers, and the four of us returned as fast as we could cover the 
distance. Then the following year when Halloween came around, with 
no suggestion from the faculty the college boys organized themselves into 
groups and patrolled the campus. It was this quality of self-reliance 
which made work at Iberia gratifying. 

If my years at Iberia Junior College appear to have been a series of 
problems, the picture is accurate. But problem is merely another name 
for possibility and at Iberia there were as many possibilities as there were 
students enrolled. President Smith always stressed the idea that a 
junior college should prepare students for further college work, so 
frequently seventy-five per cent of our graduates went on to school. Each 
student had to have help in locating in a college which would be most 
beneficial to him from the academic, social and financial angles. After 
this placement planning was turned over to me I found it one of the 
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most interesting phases of my work and I was very proud the year that 
fourteen of our sixteen graduates enrolled in other colleges, each student 
having a scholarship, a loan and a job waiting for him. 

It would be an overstatement to claim that all graduates became 
spectacular successes. However, the three brothers whom I somewhat 
adopted were quite typical of our graduates. I had had the boys in a 
youth group back in the Arlington Church in Ilinois and felt they were 
college material, so I arranged for Francis and Donald to come to Iberia 
where the following year Robert, the youngest brother, joined them. 

From Iberia Francis went to Monmouth College and then to Wash- 
ington University where he received a master’s degree and became the 
first chemist for the Grapette Company at Camden, Arkansas. Donald 
received a Bachelor of Science degree from the University of Missouri, 
then a master’s degree in agricultural engineering from the same unt- 
versity. Today he is an associate professor in that school, doing research 
in crop processing. The youngest brother is now Dr. Robert Brooker, 
teacher and chemist in Indianapolis. For any school, the real test of its 
program is the quality of its graduates and Iberia can be proud of its 
alumni. 

My eight years there taught me many things in addition to book- 
keeping, office procedures, student work programs and classroom tech- 
niques. I learned to live with people and to try to understand the urges 
which motivate them although these promptings may be far below the 
surface. More important, I learned that a home missionary is not a 
person set apart from others; that although his salary may be paid by a 
church or a benevolent organization his work is the same as the work of 
any teacher, social worker or public servant. It is the sense of mission 
which makes him a missionary, not the category under which the census 
bureau lists him professionally. Also I discovered that home missions 
is more than doing without; it is also doing with—with whatever is 
at hand. And I learned first hand that missionaries do not wear halos. 

There were times during these years when I raised the question of 
going back to school for some graduate study, and for several years 
Mother had consistently urged me to make this break. But I was so 
engrossed with the work at Iberia that the very thought of leaving 
seemed disloyal and I might have remained there indefinitely if Mother 
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had not become seriously ill. When I received word that she had cancer 
and perhaps had only a few months to live I went home to be with her 
during weeks which might have been dark and distressing excepting 
that Mother made them otherwise. True, they were days of limited 
living, but they were preparation for unlimited living. And later I 
realized that Mother’s parting gift to me had been to free me from a 
wonderful work, but one which was no longer the right work for me. 


IV And So—A Circuit Rider 


IF ONE BELIEVES, as I do, that the Master Designer has a plan for every 
individual life, he will be aware that many times his own projected pat- 
tern is changed, not necessarily against his will, but certainly contrary 
to his intentions. This beneficent direction is plain to me as I look back 
over the two and a half years which I spent at the University of Chicago 
where I enrolled in the summer of 1937. My years as a home missionary 
teacher had left me richer in experience than in money, but with 
scholarship aid from the university I was able to complete the work for 
a master’s degree in church history in three and a half quarters. The 
joy of again being in school was enhanced by the new experience of 
learning to think. Much of my previous education had been based on 
the acquisition of facts, but at the university the professors delighted in 
such expressions as “Why?” or “Explain your answer.” 

For my research project I concentrated on early church history and 
soon discovered that the pattern of life for the first little communities of 
Christians was dominated by the expectation that “Christ is coming 
soon.” It was a surprise to me to see how completely they lived in this 
hope: how they pooled their resources, cared for their unfortunates, and 
often gave away their wealth because the comforts of this world were 
secondary to the joys of the next world. 

The deeper I got into the historical study the more clearly I saw paral- 
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lels between the problems which faced the Christians of the first two 
centuries and those which confront Christians of the twentieth century. 
For instance, when it became apparent to early Christians that the 
consummation of the ages was not imminent they had to come to terms 
with this world and they began to raise questions such as: How should 
Christians conduct business transactions? What should be their attitude 
toward politics, toward people of other nationalities and religions? To 
what extent should they become part of their communities? These 
questions are among the recurring problems which have troubled Chris- 
tians through the centuries. 

This one year of graduate study only whetted my appetite for more 
and I decided that I would continue until I received a doctor's degree. 
Another reason for this decision was that the nation was at the tail end 
of the depression and men with Ph.D.’s could be hired for a dime a 
dozen, so there were few good college teaching positions for a woman 
with only a master’s degree. 

As a result of these considerations, and in spite of the fact that I 
possessed but forty dollars to my name, I registered for further work. 
At times I wonder how I had the temerity to enroll, but perhaps it was 
because I had learned from experience that doors seldom open until they 
are pushed. Then almost immediately my plans began to be modified. 
At the end of the first week of school Dr. Ernest Colwell, dean of the 
Divinity School and my major professor, called me into his office. 

“Why do you want a doctor's degree?” he asked in effect. 

“Because I would like to teach Bible in a college department of 
religion.” 

“Would you like to be on the faculty of a university, perhaps as an 
assistant professor?” he questioned further. 

“Heavens, no!” I replied, promptly. “I want to be in a small college. 
I’m suffocated in a city.” 

“Would you be interested in an eastern girls’ school?” probed Dr. 
Colwell. 

At that point I almost exploded. “Me in an eastern girls’ school? You 
can see that I’m a product of Midwest rural life. Eastern schools are 
wonderful, but they and I would mix like cream and lemon juice—and 
I'd be the lemon.” 
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By now I realized that Dr. Colwell was diplomatically preparing me 
for some point of view which I would have to face. 

“It’s unfortunate,” he said sympathetically, “but those two types of 
teaching positions represent about the only openings for a woman with 
a doctor’s degree.” 

Before I had time to be completely desolated he continued, “I realize 
that you want to teach, but beyond that what is your deepest interest?” 

“Religion—the church,” I replied, “but since I dislike to see women 
in the pulpit it looked to me as if college teaching was my best choice.” 

Then Dr. Colwell discussed some of the possibilities of Christian 
education in the local church, in weekday schools of religion or on state 
denominational staffs and added, “If you want to engage in rural work, 
don’t get a doctor's degree. There is too much prejudice against such 
highbrow learning, especially for a woman. This situation will not 
always exist, but it does today.” 

As a result of our conference I reset my sights and aimed at acquiring 
a Bachelor of Divinity degree instead of a doctorate in philosophy. For 
this second year of graduate study I was granted a scholarship but I had 
to find work to supplement it, so I listed myself “on call” to supply 
nearby churches on Sundays. 

Before long I realized that the income from this work would not be 
sufficient to carry me through the school year, and while I was puzzling 
over my next move I received a letter from my guardian angel, William 
Danforth. In his characteristic style he wrote, “You should be working 
with people instead of burying your nose in books. If you will undertake 
some project which will contribute to a better understanding of young 
people’s spiritual values I will pay all of your expenses at the university 
for two years.” 

This letter cleared away the uncertainties in my mind and the ob- 
stacles in my path. After consultation with my adviser I accepted an 
assignment in Bureau County, my own home county, to become the com- 
munity counselor for the County Council of Churches, an inter- 
denominational organization related to the International Council of 
Religious Education. In this capacity I would work closely with all 
community groups, so that I could come to know the leaders, programs, 
constituency and social impact of P.T.A.’s, Granges, Farm Bureaus, 
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hobby clubs, youth groups and other organizations. 

As a member of an all-state committee I became aware that there was 
frequently a lack of co-operation between the agencies, an attitude 
which occasionally amounted to open jealousy. I also discovered that 
leaders of some of these groups at times spoke disparagingly of the 
church, yet the truth was that the state council of churches proved to be 
the one organization that was able to bring together representatives of 
all community organizations in the state for the first time in their history. 
During two days of discussions the fact became clear that the basis of 
friction was a common lack of understanding of the aims and programs 
of the various groups. It was a valuable lesson for me to learn early in 
my career that the church can be a powerful force in community better- 
ment when it is not seeking credit but is trying to serve where service 
is needed. 

By Christmas, 1940, I had completed all the work for the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree except for the finishing touches on my thesis. This 
writing could be done away from the university and I could return at 
Commencement time to receive the degree. 

So, now for a job. During my final quarter at the university I had 
been told of several positions as director of religious education in local 
churches, but all of the churches were located in Cities, Smoke. Noise. 
Rush. Anonymity. I wanted to live where I could walk down the street 
and know all the people I met; where I could be concerned about 
Grandpa Smith’s rheumatism, about Mary’s progress in school, and how 
Jack fared in his courtship of Jill. I wanted people to drop in to see me 
instead of waiting for formal invitations. I wanted to get my finger, 
at least occasionally, into good black dirt, not city soot. 

Then one day I was asked to meet Dr. Samuel Keck, superintendent 
of Congregational Christian Churches in South Dakota, who wanted to 
add to his staff a worker who would divide his time between directing 
Christian education on a state-wide basis and serving one or another 
pastorless church for a few weeks or months, as the case might be, 
until a resident minister was called. 

Here was my job, and I knew it. However there was one possible 
drawback and I decided to clear up that question immediately, so I 


asked Dr. Keck, “Would I need to be ordained?” 
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Certainly I had no objection to the idea of ordination. In fact, I 
thought it a beautiful service of dedication and most certainly a proper 
function of the church. My mental block—and one which I then sup- 
posed everyone had—was a personal dislike for women in the pulpit, 
perhaps because the practice was foreign to the tradition in which I had 
been reared. | 

I waited hopefully for Dr. Keck to say, “No, that won’t be necessary.” 

Instead he said, “I think it would be extremely helpful. You see, there 
will be many months at a time when you may be located in some out- 
of-the-way community where you will be the only Protestant minister. 
It would be helpful if you had full standing as a minister.” 

The logic of Dr. Keck’s observation made argument impossible, so 
I prepared to present myself with the other seminary students seeking 
ordination. When the appointed day came I discovered that I was the 
only woman and the last candidate on the list. One by one the men 
came out of their examinations and some of them seemed a bit shaken by 
the theological questions posed them. I wondered what might happen if 
I disagreed with some of the views of the committee, as I actually did, 
and I knew that they disagreed among themselves. Soon I had the 
answer to my worries. 

The men greeted me cordially and for a few moments our conversation 
was general, but pleasant as it was I began to wish that we would get 
down to the business at hand when Dr. Albert Palmer, then president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, said, “You'll be pioneering in Christian 
education in a state where pioneering is traditional. We'll follow your 
work in South Dakota with interest, and if any of us can help you, call 
on us.” In turn, each gentleman shook hands with me and offered con- 
gratulations. That was all. Not a question asked. I left the room more 
dazed than if I had been catechized for an hour. 

The night came for my ordination service. It was held in Thorndike 
Hilton Memorial Chapel at Chicago Theological Seminary under the 
sponsorship of the Chicago Association of Congregational Christian 
Churches. The address was given by Dr. George Gibson, and the charge 
by Dr. Ernest Colwell. Dr. Matthew Spinka offered the dedicatory 
prayer and Dr. Arthur Holt joined in the laying on of hands. I wonder 


if anyone can adequately express his emotions during the most solemn 
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moments of his life? I know that I cannot, but deeply conscious of my 
own inadequacies I was at the same time grateful to The Church for 
accepting me as one of her servants. 

The occasion was joyous as well as serious. University friends were 
there, of course; but, to my unbounded delight, three carloads of parish- 
ioners drove up from Rollo, Illinois, the little church which I had been 
serving as a student minister. They mingled tears with congratulations 
as they told me they had just decided to call me to be their regular 
pastor, had a parsonage for me, and all plans made for my moving to the 
community, only to learn that I was going to South Dakota. 

It took me a little time to arrange for Father's well-being. During the 
three years I had been in Chicago I had been close enough to him to 
run home occasionally and keep a woman’s touch around the house, 
but now my visits would be infrequent. So I turned to Elizabeth. Life 
in the Anderson family would be hard to imagine without Elizabeth. 
During my childhood, of all the girls who helped Mother, she was our 
favorite, and when she became Mrs. Henry Walter and moved away it 
was a sad day for me. Now in 1940 Elizabeth was a widow and I 
turned to her for help. She came and has made a wonderful home for 
Father and continues to be a beloved member of the Anderson house- 
hold. 

At last I was off for South Dakota. The conference, or state office, of 
the South Dakota Congregational Christian Churches was located at 
Huron, so that city became my headquarters. But since my salary was 
only nine hundred dollars plus three hundred for travel I could hardly 
afford to rent an apartment from which I would be absent months at a 
time. ‘The problem of a home was solved when the Kecks offered me 
the spare bed in their attic room until I could get “squared around.” 
But I kept running around the state in such circles that at the end of 
five years I was still not “squared around” and still calling the spare 
bedroom my home. 

In the years which followed I came to know and to love South 
Dakota. I knew the choking hot winds of summer that baked the roads 
and cracked the tires on my car. I knew the blizzards that made people 
pray that all men and beasts would find shelter. I knew the soul-lift of 
the far horizon and the mind-expansion of the unbroken prairie. 
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But the true joy of life in South Dakota came in knowing the people 
whom I called the “next year folks” because no discouragement was so 
great as to break their spirits. For instance, one day I visited a farm home 
and the farmer said with great rejoicing, “This is the first time in ten 
years that we've had a good corn crop. This year it’s going to be wonder- 
ful.” The following week I stood in the same doorway and looked 
across acres of barren land devastated by searing heat and an infiltra- 
tion of grasshoppers. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” was all I could say. 

“Well, next year it will be better,” was the prompt reply. 

As I came to know the people of South Dakota I also came into a 
new appreciation of the problems of the rural churches, most of which 
stemmed from their isolation. Rural churches, at least in South Dakota, 
were not hidebound conservatives as I had sometimes heard them called. 
But they were remote from centers where new ideas in church work 
were being generated—seminaries, ministers’ convocations, workshops 
and institutes for church school teachers. They did not resent change, 
but they were unfamiliar with new methods and materials. 

And so, frequently my task was to help a superintendent of a church 
school realize the inadequacies of his program without at the same time 
hurting his feelings; or to so encourage a teacher in a one-room church 
that she wanted to improve her teaching methods to the extent that she 
would arrange to leave her family of six children for two days and 
travel a hundred miles to attend an institute, perhaps being the first 
person in her church ever to take such a forward step. On the other 
hand, there were rural and village churches which were already con- 
scious of the necessity for the church school to match the public school 
in educational procedures. 

While living in South Dakota I was in close contact with the 
churches on the Indian reservations and this association proved to be 
one of the happy phases of my work, as well as one which has con- 
tinued through the years. The South Dakota Indians are part of the 
Sioux group but they prefer to be called by the name of their own 
branch, the Dakotahs. The reason becomes apparent when one compares 
the meaning of the two names, for, as I was told, Sioux means Snake- 
in-the-grass, while Dakotah means Friendly People. However, one day 
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in Kansas I was to discover that this preference for names is not shared 
by everyone. On that occasion I was telling stories of Indian life to a 
class of junior boys and when I explained the difference in the mean- 
ing of the two names one youngster interrupted me with, “I think 
Snake-in-the-grass is a lots more exciting name!” 

From the beginning of my work with the Indians I was eager to ad- 
just myself to their ways, a task which proved more difficult than I 
had anticipated because frequently long acquaintance with the Indians 
is necessary before one understands their mode of thinking. I began 
my adjustment with an attempt to learn the language and practiced the 
greeting How until I could say it with almost the correct tonal quality. 
After I had been proudly using the word for some weeks I discovered 
to my chagrin that Dakotah women never say How; they say Han. I 
unproudly studied further before airing any more of my linguistic ac- 
complishments. 

Also, while learning the ways of the Dakotahs, I learned to sit, just 
sit. To be silent. I learned that the circuit of the sun, not the watch, 
measured a day’s time. That there is a time for living and that living 
takes time. I learned that words are unnecessary for communication. 
That often silence is more eloquent. 

But these lessons I did not learn quickly nor easily and I recall one 
Sunday which was especially trying. That morning I was to preach in 
one of the reservation churches and when my watch said it was time to 
start the service I started it, even though there were only a few people 
present. I went through the regular order of worship and was just 
completing the sermon when in walked another group of people. The 
first worshipers, however, did not leave when I finished the sermon, so 
I was up against the necessity of preaching a second and different 
sermon. 

As I was coming down the home stretch, a third group entered the 
church while no one from the earlier groups left. Frantically I did 
some mental sorting of the sermons in my proverbial barrel and came 
up with a third rather bedraggled talk. But when the fourth contingent 
walked in, I could hold out no longer and hastily pronounced the 
benediction. At the close of the triple service no one offered any explana- 
tions or apologies for being late. After all, there was still much time 
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until sunset and besides, what else did a preacher have to do on Sun- 
day except preach? 

During the six years in which I worked among the South Dakota 
churches I was often at a loss for solutions to problems being faced 
by specific churches and I naturally turned for help to the Division 
of Christian Education in our denomination, only to find that even at 
the national level no one had ready-made answers for all my questions. 
Doubtless it was because of my continued importunity that in 1944 the 
national board invited me to attend a conference on Christian educa- 
tion which brought together leaders from various parts of the nation. 

In the middle of one heated discussion I forgot my usual reticence 
and said, “Sometimes all the theological jargon which comes so easily 
to scholars leaves the average church worker cold. We in the field need 
help in getting this language translated into ideas and projects which 
can be understood down at the grass roots.” My criticism was not meant 
to be ungracious; I was truly troubled. Then not long after returning 
to South Dakota I received a letter from Dr. Harry Stock, Executive 
Secretary of the Division of Christian Education, asking me if I would be 
interested in participating in some educational workshops and experi- 
mentation in church school materials. 

At that time our denomination, along with many others, was re- 
thinking the whole approach to Christian education and looking ahead 
to the preparation of new courses of study. Before the texts were put 
into final form for publication they would be actually tried out in 
selected church schools across the country and it was in this experi- 
mental and evaluational program that I was invited to participate. I 
found this work so absorbing that when, two years later, I was asked 
to move my office to Yankton, South Dakota, and become the field 
representative for the Division of Christian Education I could not 
tefuse, even though this larger territory meant that I would have to 
give up close contacts with any single group of churches. 

As soon as this new field service was made available the number of 
requests for visits which came from town and rural churches soon 
made it evident that they composed the group who most needed counsel 
from someone who could come into their local churches, sit down 
with individuals or small groups and help them with their specific 
problems. Requests for a visit from “the new secretary from Na- 
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tional” began to come in from New England, the West and the South. 
And since I was frequently the only person from a national office ever 
to have visited these small churches it was equally impossible to limit 
my counseling to church school personnel; so the first thing I knew 
I was meeting with official boards, with officers of women’s work, youth 
groups, with mission study classes—in fact with anyone in a church who 
wanted help or encouragement. 

Thus it developed that I began to carry an increasing amount of 
material in my Studebaker coupé because plainly, if church women were 
to be more than potato-mashing grandmothers or peddlers of Dolly Doo- 
zits they needed help in building a well-rounded women’s fellowship. 
If teachers were to use the best lesson materials they had to be in- 
troduced to them. If trustees were to finance better programs of Christian 
education, they themselves had to be acquainted with the physical needs 
of a good church school. And if an entire church were to broaden its 
world vision, the congregation had to become acquainted with the 
outreach of its church. 

As the work expanded my little car began to groan under the load of 
equipment which I carried. And as calls from an ever-enlarging circle of 
churches came to the office we began to realize that we were not efh- 
ciently organized to meet the demands of the job we had created. 
Finally, after seven years we had to face the question of reorganizing the 
work. If new proposals were carried out, no car smaller than a station 
wagon would be adequate, and only an itinerary extending over many 
months would be financially feasible. 

It was at this point that the idea of a circuit rider in Christian educa- 
tion was born. The national office began to cogitate on the possibilities 
of such a plan which no denomination had yet tried on a national scale. 
In the midst of this planning came the memorable day in 1951 when 
I received a letter asking me if the station wagon could be purchased, 
and if circuits could be worked out, would I accept the position of Pil- 
grim Circuit Rider. 

It did not take me long to make up my mind because it seemed to me 
that my entire life had been preparation for this kind of circuit riding; 
so I wrote the Board that I would gladly accept the assignment. And 
there the matter stood while the ifs were worked out. 


V Around the World 


HAVING MADE THE DECISION to launch out into deep waters, or more 
accurately, to venture out onto new highways, I experienced a sudden 
sense of depletion. Too long I had been draining all my resources and 
now I needed to refill my spiritual reservoir. I decided to do it not by 
hibernation but by peregrination. After twenty-one years in home mis- 
sion work I wanted to see first hand the rest of the One World which 
we had become. 

Also I realized that I would be more effective in my new work if I 
could tell people in a remote church in Montana or Maine about an 
equally remote church in Mindanao, or if while helping some vacation 
church school celebrate a July Christmas party at which the children 
packed gifts to be sent to India, I could show them pictures of the mis- 
sion school to which their gifts were going. Besides, a hankering for 
“furrin parts” had been gnawing at my vitals ever since my childhood 
when I attended missionary meetings with Mother. During periods of 
youthful frustrations [ had promised God that I would gladly be a 
home missionary if only I could visit the overseas world. Certainly I do 
not believe that one can bargain with God, but I do think that he knew 
my deep yearning just as he knew my deficiencies, and that he helped 
open a way to enlarge my perspective and increase my understanding 
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In 1953 I was granted a two months’ leave of absence for further 
study. To those two months I added my vacation month and planned a 
trip around the world. The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions co-operated in planning a trip which would let me visit 
as many mission stations as feasible. After working out the tightest 
possible travel schedule, I walked up the gangplank of a Trans World 
Airliner at Idlewild Airport and started for parts unknown—to me. 

Comfortably ensconced in a reclining seat next to a passenger who 
replied to my brief but exuberant comments with a frigid “Yes” or 
“No,” I finally tucked my enthusiasms warmly around me and looked 
over my exciting ticket. I discovered that it was marked “B” although 
I knew I had paid for a first-class ticket, which I assumed would be 
an “A.” I felt deflated. True, I was nothing but a country girl—the 
last word being slightly anachronistic for a person of my age—and I 
was fresh from the prairies of Dakota, but it seemed a little gratuitous 
to have my status announced to every transportation official in thirteen 
countries. 

The greater was my amazement then when a special limousine met me 
at Paris and when in Rome a member of our diplomatic corps whisked 
me through customs. Other attentions at various stops baffled me until 
I learned later that a “B” ticket indicates that the holder is on an im- 
portant mission, such as those undertaken by congressmen, members of 
government commissions, or other high-ranking officials. It was a 
sobering moment when I realized that I was receiving special privileges 
because I was an ambassador of the Church. Never again would I trick 
myself into believing that I accomplished anything in my Own power. 
The phrase “. . . ‘but by my spirit,’ saith the Lord,” took on new mean- 
ing for me. 

In each country I passed up most of the usual tourist attractions in 
order to have time for visits to mission stations or points of biblical 
interest. In Rome I skimped on some of the art treasures to spend more 
time at the Forum which I visited with a Mr. Comba, a Waldensian 
Christian. The Waldensians have a long record which establishes them 
as one of the oldest and most evangelical of the dissenting Christian 
groups. Three hundred years before Martin Luther protested against 
certain practices of the Church one Peter Waldo had sold his goods to 
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give the proceeds to the poor and had organized a group of like-minded 
Christian men into an order called the Poor Men of Lyons. He was 
soon excommunicated for preaching without permission from the bishop. — 

In 1218 this group presented its first public document setting forth 
its tenets: that the Bible forbids oaths, that capital punishment is 
unchristian, that lay leadership should be more prominent in the church, 
that the eucharist is symbolic, and that the Roman church is not the 
exclusive church of Christ. Today the Waldensians are a devout and 
closely knit Christian group whose activities center in Italy. 

Although our backgrounds were different Mr. Comba and I were one 
in spirit while in imagination we visited with the Apostle Paul as he 
walked across this forum talking to little groups of first-century Romans 
about Jesus, the Christ. When we visited the Coliseum where the early 
Christians were thrown to the lions, we could look across the street to 
the site of the prison where tradition says Paul was placed and from 
which he wrote some of his letters back to the churches of Asia Minor. 

At St. Peter’s cathedral I felt as if I were spanning several centuries in 
a few short moments. While I was mentally recalling history, my soul 
was steeped in awe as I contemplated the grandeur of the building. 
However, my reveries were disturbed by two stern guards in Napoleonic 
costumes and forbidding mustaches who shadowed us too closely for 
comfort. Finally one of them spoke to Mr. Comba in words which I 
could not understand, and the three men walked off together leaving 
me feeling as deserted as an accused traitor waiting for the tumbrel. 
Then as Mr. Comba returned, life flowed back into my veins. 

I whispered weakly, “What did they want?” 

“They asked if I would lower my car windows so that they could 
hear the baseball game.” 

On our flight to Athens the pilot circled Corinth several times so 
that I could have a satisfying view of that city, always so interesting 
to Paul. The approach to Athens was exceedingly beautiful; the sea 
the deepest blue, the mountains most rugged, and the snow the purest 
white. For nearly twenty centuries the spot in Athens which has had 
deepest meaning for Christians has been Mars Hill where Paul stood 
to deliver his challenging address to the large crowd who “spent their 
time in nothing except telling or hearing something new.” I, too, stood 
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on Mars Hill and tried to imagine the impact of Paul’s words, “I found 
also an altar with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN cop {08 andohe 
made from one every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earthy...” 

My second interest in Athens was to visit Pierce College, a school 
for girls where we have a special training program for social workers. 
The Greek government hopes the day may come when every village in 
Greece will have a teacher trained in social work, and since Pierce 
College is the only institution which gives a course in practical social 
work on the college level it fulfills an important function. While there 
I took a picture of some of the girls bathing a baby doll and I visualized 
countless mothers throughout Greece eventually seeing a similar demon- 
stration in their little communities, many of them probably wondering 
why the good old ways were not good enough, while others rejoiced that 
their new babies would have better care than their other children had 
known. 

I had difficulty getting out of Athens. The flight on which I was 
scheduled to depart for Istanbul proved to be nonexistent and I was told 
I would simply have to wait a few days until the next scheduled flight. 

“But I have an appointment tomorrow in Turkey,” I said. 

“Sorry,” was the reply, “but there is no plane today.” 

“You don’t understand,” | urged. “If I don’t get there it will cause 
great inconvenience to the people who are to meet me. There must be 
some way.” 

Dutifully someone at the air terminal again looked through schedules 
and at length figured out a way whereby I could arrive at Istanbul only 
a few hours late. 

The traditional ill wind blew its traditional good luck my way, for 
by taking this substitute flight I met a very interesting individual. The 
passengers for Istanbul disembarked from the plane at a location about 
an hour’s ride by bus from the city. Here the officials discovered that the 
stewardess had made some mistake in checking our tickets so we were 
all lined up to have them inspected. I noticed that everyone else was 
holding a slip of white paper, but I had none. I became worried but I 
had no idea how to inquire of anyone in this foreign group what to do 
about the omission. Then I saw a little way ahead of me in the line a 
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tall, dark, handsome man wearing a French beret, who in spite of this 
foreign accent looked American. I took a chance, stepped up to him, 
and asked if the white form were essential. He did the equivalent of 
tipping his hat and replied in good American, “T don’t know how im- 
portant it is, madam, but I’m quite sure it’s essential.” | 

“But I don’t have one,” I said, in what must have been a forlorn 
voice, because he answered in a don’t-cry-little-girl tone, “Well, I’m sure 
we can straighten things out if there is any difficulty.” 

Reassured, I went back to my place in the line. There was no diff- 
culty and I never learned the purpose of the white papers. When we 
got onto the bus, I was in the rear and the other American in the front 
but within a few minutes he came back and introduced himself. 

“I’m Jack Raymond,” he said. “Won't you come up and sit by me so 
we can talk?” 

The habits of youth are long, long habits. My first reaction was to 
recall Mother's words to me when I was in high school. “Leila, never 
be an easy pick-up.” However, I decided that the streaks of gray in my 
hair were as good as a chaperone and I moved forward delightedly. 

The gentleman proved to be a foreign correspondent for the New 
York Times. He was located in Brussels and was headed for Ankara, 
Turkey, to cover a conference preliminary to the formation of the 
Bagdad Pact. His knowledge of world affairs, his firsthand acquaintance 
with people of many nations, his reactions to conflicting national 
ideologies—his entire conversation added up to one of the most interest- 
ing half hours I have ever known. 

Then abruptly he asked, “And what do you do?” 

I felt as if Mt. Everest had looked down on the little knoll on the 
back of our farm and inquired, “How you doing?” 

I told him a little about some of the work I had done and then men- 
tioned that the Congregational Christian Churches were planning to 
set up a three-year circuit of visitation to rural churches and that I 
would be the circuit rider. 

“In this day and age?” he asked incredulously. 

“This is a new kind of circuit rider,” I assured him. “I’m to have a 
specially equipped station wagon which will contain cabinets holding 
audio-visual aids, missionary materials, church school supplies and other 
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equipment. I'll visit hundreds of churches, mostly in rural areas or 
small towns.” 

“But—what will you do?” He was definitely bewildered. 

“Why, I'll just go from place to place and help where I can.” 

Suddenly he became very professional. “Miss Anderson,” he said, 
“may I interview you for the Times? So much of the time I write about 
discord and the tearing down processes that it’s encouraging to find a 
story of someone who is building up.” 

So it happened that the following October the first newspaper story 
of the proposed Pilgrim Circuit Rider appeared. 

We reached Istanbul, but that was not my final destination. I was 
headed for Adana where I was to be the guest of Dr. and Mrs. William 
Nute. One afternoon during the visit the doctor said, “I’m taking you 
to Tarsus.” 

“Not Paul’s Tarsus?” I asked in surprise. 

“No other than Paul’s Tarsus,” replied Dr. Nute. 

“But that city was in Asia Minor,” I objected. 

“Well, young lady,” chided Dr, N ute, “just where do you think you 
are?” 

‘Tarsus—where the brilliant young Saul had grown up. As I stood on 
a nearby hill at sunset, I wondered how many times Saul might have 
stood on the same spot and traveled in imagination over the then known 
world. Little could he have dreamed of the extent to which he would 
shape the thinking of a much larger world. Saul the proud Jew would 
have jeered at the very suggestion that he would strengthen the cause 
of the Christians. But of course that was before he became Paul, the 
great Apostle. 

While at Adana Mrs. Nute and the nurse let me accompany them on 
a home visitation trip. Through streets lined with hovels we sloshed 
through gummy mud in a cold, penetrating rain. At length, in a home 
more prosperous than the others, we located the family, and I had my 
first experience in the mysteries of women in a Turkish household. I was 
interested in a new young bride, wife of one of the sons. Although the 
other women in the household made quite a fuss over her I noticed that 
she was assigned the most menial work. It was she who had to remove 
my muddy shoes, clean them, and see that my hands were washed. 
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In another village I experienced that sexless anonymity which 
frequently characterizes strangers in a strange land. I was allowed to 
sit with the men in the room reserved exclusively for their use and © 
into which the women of the household seldom entered, although on 
this occasion some of them accompanied me. 

Lebanon next, and there in 1953 I witnessed the plight of humanity 
for which there seemed to be no apparent solution. This dry, rocky 
country was trying to absorb over 100,000 refugees. One leader of 
the Lebanese said with anxiety, “We hope that President Eisenhower 
will do something for the Arab refugees both here and in the countries 
around us.” Mr. Eisenhower had only recently taken office for his first 
term. “If he can’t,” the leader went on to say, “and if everything else 
fails, although we don’t like Communism—” His voice trailed off as if 
unwilling to make a threat or to entertain the consequences of what he 
was about to say. 

In one refugee camp of 3,000 people | saw clothing from Church 
World Service being distributed—one piece to each person—and that 
piece the first “new” article of clothing in two yeats. That night, al- 
though we had heat in our French hotel, I shivered through one of the 
coldest nights I ever knew. I put on extra clothes including my 
heaviest coat but even then I could not sleep. My heart was cold, too. I 
knew that on the icy sands were lying thousands of people with one or 
two flimsy garments to protect their bodies, weak from malnutrition and 
suffering from exposure. I finally went to sleep assuring myself that the 
Church was helping in an hour of need but I had to face the fact 
that it was not helping bountifully enough. 

After I returned to this country I was showing a picture of this 
camp to an informal group and a man in the audience said joyfully, “I 
see my coat! I'd know it anyplace by that mended hole in the sleeve.” 
Bless him for sending the coat but I could hardly refrain from asking 
how many coats some of the other viewers had hanging in their closets 
because it was too much work to take them to a collection center where 
they could be packed for shipment. 

In Palestine I relived the life of Jesus. I am sure I could recite from 
memory the important events in his life, also the names of the towns 
and rivers in the small geographic area in which he lived. But how 
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different it was to see those places and let my memory dwell on the 
details of his experiences. Bethlehem, and Christmas was in my heart. 
The Temple in Jerusalem and the Jordan River—both scenes of dedica- 
tion. The road to Jericho and the wayfarer, the thieves, and finally 
the Good Samaritan peopled that lonely stretch of ancient highway. 
The Master’s three years of ministry as he crisscrossed his tiny world. 
The Mount of Olives which knew his agony of prayer and Golgotha 
which witnessed his agony of body. The scene of the resurrection with 
its promise of continuing life. All of these events and many others were 
reconstructed in my mind while I was in Palestine. 

Later I followed the long thread of the journey taken by Joseph and 
Mary when they fled with their infant son into Egypt. At Cairo I was 
overpowered by the pyramids, both because they are stupendous and 
because they illustrate the lengths to which men will go to perpetuate 
their lives in the afterworld. As I consider how primitive the Egyptians’ 
concept of life after death appears to us I wonder how childish will 
seem our present concept some centuries hence. 

While at Cairo I made a colossal mistake—I rode a camel. Neither 
by nature nor experience am I a camel rider, but Susie’s owner insisted, 
“Susie, he is gentle.” So Susie got down on his stomach and I straddled 
his back. Then he rose—all of his hind feet before his front ones started. 
An hour later, when it was time to descend, I braced myself, but Susie. 
was quicker than I. His hind end collapsed before his front end bent 
at all. I lived through the ordeal but I do not recommend camels as 
escalators. 

Since childhood I have had a special attachment to India. I used to 
hear stories of her need at Mother’s missionary meetings, and I found 
the same needs still in evidence. One night in Bombay I counted sixty- 
three people, men, women and children, sleeping in family groups on 
the sidewalks of one city square, their possessions huddled close to them. 
Many of these people had been driven into the city because of drought in 
the rural areas. Although India, then a new republic, was working at 
the regulation of the water supply it would inevitably be years before 
the problem was solved and in the meantime millions of her people 
would suffer from drought. 


One morning [| watched a group of the city’s neediest children re- 
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ceive their cups of milk. Hungry as they were they bowed their heads 
reverently while the missionary said a brief word of thanks. It was _ 
good to know the Church was in Bombay just as it was in destitute 
Lebanon. But the children of India could have used quarts, yes, gallons 
of milk for each cupful they were receiving and I follow with increased 
gratitude the work of the United Nations Children’s Fund as it 
ministers to the needy children of the world. 

I had long been interested in the work of Nagpada Neighborhood 
House to which handcraft articles from numerous communities are 
brought, packaged into twenty-five dollar assortments and sent to the 
United States for sale. I recalled the many churches in which I had 
seen some of this handiwork at bazaars or missionary meetings and | 
brought home an assortment to show other people how they can ex- 
change life-giving money for soul-giving beauty. 

In Madurai I visited the Lucy Perry Noble Institute, a school for girls. 
Each of the approximately two hundred girls works half a day; if 
possible, the parents pay part of their daughter’s tuition and board, and 
the Madras state government makes a yearly appropriation. Many of 
the girls were abandoned children left near the Institute in the hope 
that someone would find them and save them. 

To my surprise I discovered that it was a misnomer to call this in- 
stitute a girls’ school because one lone boy was enrolled there. His 
family had walked to the city from some remote village and had 
abandoned the little boy and two older sisters. Later the sisters dis- 
appeared and the ten-year-old boy was left alone in the strange city 
where he had been begging for about two weeks when Miss Oline 
Nicholson, one of the missionaries, happened to pass him. 

“Bakshish!” whined the young voice. Miss Nicholson stopped and 
looked at the pitiful youngster, deserted but not despairing. 

“Son, I haven’t any money,” she said, “but I have a school. How 
would you like to come to my school?” 

Whether or not he understood the implications of receiving an 
education, he was glad for food, shelter and companionship, so he went 
with her. 

After I returned to the United States I told this story in a church, 
and a woman spoke up gleefully, “They have six boys there now. I know 
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because I just sent a shirt and a pair of jeans to each of them.” 

Trite but true, I discovered that people can be the same the world 
over. One evening in the home of a wealthy Brahman industrialist the 
talk turned to religion and I asked him a question about Brahmanism. 
With a wave of his hand he dismissed religion with the familiar words, 
“I leave the family’s religion to my wife.” Later she showed me her 
private meditation room containing statues of the many gods which she 
worshiped and from her reverent attitude I knew that she gained 
strength and peace from her teligion. 

Another night the Friends of Truth, an organization of intellectuals, 
invited me to discuss the elements in our society which I thought made 
it a great nation. Finishing my comments I had the inevitable question 
thrown at me, “What about segregation of the Negroes?” This meeting 
was prior to the 1954 Court decision on segregation in the public 
schools. ‘The people with whom I was talking had read accounts of our 
race difficulties, some of the accounts accurately reported but others 
padded with inaccurate and lurid details. As an educated group the 
Friends of Truth realized that facts could be misrepresented and mis- 
interpreted and that such distortion is often the work of political 
enemies, but they had never applied this knowledge to the reports 
they received of racial strife in the United States, 

In turn I asked them, “What about your caste system in a country 
which claims to be moving toward democracy?” 

“The system is illegal,” they admitted. “Since our new constitution 
of 1948 we've been working toward a casteless society, but it takes 
time and we admit that some of our harijans are not always treated as 
equals.” 

I felt that in this group there was a better understanding of our 
common problems than I had found in many gatherings, 

In the Philippines I had an entire month in which to live among the 
people of the Islands. Travel, often by bus, was always an adventure— 
or a test of endurance. Outside the cities the roads frequently consisted 
of cobblestones down the center with deep dust on both sides. Buses 
were always crowded. On one trip fifty people, as well as other kinds of 
passengers, were packed into a small bus. I had a seat over a wheel, held 
a child in my lap and another one between my knees, while in the 
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aisle beside me was a large sack of live crabs, just behind me a crowing 
rooster, and a little farther back a grunting pig and a restless goat. 

At Midsayap I had the privilege of representing the American Board 
at the dedication of a new building at Southern Christian College. Then 
I went to a conference at Panabo. The previous year members of this 
church had extended an invitation for the 1953 conference to meet with 
them although at the time they had no church building, no parsonage 
and a membership of only twenty-five families. One year later when 
the conference convened there was both a church and a parsonage. 
Delegates were accommodated in homes—sixteen of us were entertained 
in one four-room house—or slept on the floor of the church after the 
seats had been moved out. The congregation had estimated the amount 
of food which would be required to feed the delegates and each family 
in the Panabo church had raised its quota. 

The conference began with a two-day meeting of the women who 
had problems familiar enough to me: devotional needs, Bible study 
materials, missionary work, social action. It was with the social action 
group that I worked. Their deep concern was that the Christian church 
do something about helping them establish credit unions. The rates 
of local moneylenders were excessively high and when a family was 
forced to borrow from them it was frequently impossible to repay the 
loan, so the men in the family often tried their luck at gambling. Then 
they were ashamed to come back to church. Was it not part of the mis- 
sion of the church, these women asked, to help people work out ways to 
live honestly, or even to live at all? Many times during these visits to 
mission stations I was impressed with the fact that the unsophisticated 
look upon Christianity as a total way of life. If the religion of Jesus 
is good at all, they assume that it should be good for all, and at all times. 

On the Island of Mindanao I saw what is at the same time the greatest 
problem and the greatest hope for the churches of the Philippines— 
training of an adequate ministry. At Dumaguete City I visited the 
School of Theology of Silliman University. 1 thought back to my 
seminary days in Chicago where modern educational methods and the 
latest visual aids brought life to classroom instruction; where I walked 
under porticoes floored with mosaic tiles, and watched the sun break 
through the amber and ruby of stained-glass windows, where interested 


friends made possible my education by providing scholarships and work 
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projects. It was not difficult to be devoted to Christian service in such 
surroundings. 

But at Silliman there is a constant struggle to equip even a meager 
library and to secure enough up-to-date textbooks for the students. I 
met some young men who were subsisting on a meal a day, and that meal 
provided from the president’s kitchen because rats had eaten the grain 
the students had expected from home. Yet on these young seminary 
students depends the future of a fast-growing church. Within five years 
the forty-two established churches in one conference had added 
twenty more, and the churches needed ministers. 

Also these strugsling churches were beginning a foreign missions 
program. “We are the only Christian nation in the Far East,” they said. 
“We must take responsibility for spreading the Gospel.” I had the 
privilege of sharing in the ordination of one of four young missionaries 
who were going to Indonesia to replace Dutch missionaries then being 
forced out of that new republic. 

In Japan nothing delighted me more than the little gitls in kinder- 
gartens. Nothing filled me with remorse more than the stories of war 
devastation. Nothing gave me greater hope for the future than Inter- 
national Christian University at Tokyo. 

This university was dedicated on April 29, 1952, the day on which 
Japan regained her sovereignty. For more than fifty years many people 
had dreamed of such a college but wars, depressions and their after- 
maths had interfered with turning the dream into reality. However, 
today the university stands forthrightly dedicated to the “possibilities 
of a world community by realizing on its campus an international com- 
munity that will be a laboratory in international culture and understand- 
ing.” In 1958, 85 of its 902 undergraduates were non-Japanese, 42 of 
them from the United States. 

In each of the countries which I visited I saw tragedy and I experi- 
enced comedy. But more important, I witnessed the progress which 
Christianity has made in establishing itself as an indigenous church. 
Everywhere hospitals, schools, churches and other institutions were 
being served by leadership native to the country. The Westerner was a 
counselor, a consultant, a co-worker at the invitation of the local 
Christian group. 

The concept of the role of the foreign missionary has changed, and 
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the new idea was aptly expressed by a Christian leader in Japan. “Tell 
the churches back in the United States that the missionary for today, 
and for tomorrow, must be a person who can live with the people among 
whom he works. He must be a person who can share on the basis of 
equality. He must be able quietly to sow his best seed but willing to 
see it harvested by others who in their eagerness may forget at times 
that they did not do the sowing. When you find young people who can 
qualify for this kind of service then pray that the hand of the Lord 
will be laid upon them.” 

Between Japan and the homeland I made one stop in Hawaii where 
I left a piece of my heart for which I would return some years later. 
As we flew the last leg of my 23,000-mile journey, I became aware 
of the fact that my plans were more uncertain as I approached the 
United States than they had been when I was preparing to land on 
any of the other three continents. Because it is the practice of our 
Division of Christian Education to insist that a member on leave of 
absence leave his worries behind him, I had received little information 
as to the progress being made toward putting the Pilgrim Circuit Rider 
into circuit. 

Our plane landed at Seattle on June 2 and I found a telegram waiting 
for me with instructions to call Mr. Verne Nanninga, an automobile 
dealer in Garden City, Kansas, who had volunteered to select the station 
wagon. His voice on the wire brought both assurance and excitement 
as he said joyfully, “You can pick up your station wagon at Pontiac, 


Michigan, on June 8.” 


VI Instead of the Old Nag 


EACH OF us, I presume, has experienced some moment of destiny. As I 
hung up the telephone receiver at the close of my conversation with 
Mr. Nanninga I knew that I had reached a turning point in my life. 
My next move was to call Mr. Eldon Kreig, a layman in the church at 
South Hadley, Indiana. Although I had never met Mr. Kreig, I knew 
that he had the reputation of specializing in the impossible and that he 
had offered to design and construct the equipment for the interior of the 
car. So on June 19, 1953, I arrived at the Kreig home with, to me, the 
most beautiful Pontiac station wagon that the company had ever 
assembled. 

My first circuit had been planned to extend over a three-year period 
and to cover much of the United States. During that time there would 
be infrequent vacations which I would spend with my father on the 
farm in northern Illinois. There would also be brief meetings of na- 
tional committees, denominational boards and other groups in Boston 
and New York; and short periods in our Midwest headquarters at 19 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, where my secretary would be located. 

But I would be living where my work took me; so in addition to 
planning the interior of the station wagon to accommodate projectors, 
screen, slides, films, record player and records, teaching materials and 
handicraft supplies, materials for mission study, for men’s and women’s 
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fellowship groups, youth work, stewardship and evangelism, there had 
to be provision for storing my clothes and personal possessions, for 
cooking, resting, and working with my typewriter, dictaphone and 
other office equipment. To arrange one station wagon to serve all of 
these purposes was the problem I presented to Mr. Kreig when I pulled 
up in front of his house on a hot June day. 

I found him to be an alert, middle-aged, creative man, and we began 
our task by sitting cross-legged on the floor of the car, trying to visualize 
the best way to accommodate all the paraphernalia which would have 
to be fitted in. Then we measured, figured and fitted boxes of various 
sizes and shapes to see which combination used the space most eco- 
nomically and conveniently. When the steel filing cabinet absolutely re- 
fused to fit into a space three-quarters of an inch too narrow we dis- 
covered how obstinate solid objects can be. So absorbed were we in the 
project that only when Mrs. Kreig came out at intervals to remind us that 
the thermometer had passed the one hundred mark did we realize that 
we were drenched with perspiration. At length we decided that we had 
worked out the best use of every fraction of an inch of space, so I left 
the Kreigs and went home for a short visit. 

In July I went back to Indiana to pick up the car and found that the 
impossible had been accomplished. I could open the back of the car 
and pull out filing cabinets, cases of various sizes, shelves of books. 
Opening the side doors I could reach other equipment. I could stretch 
my air mattress across the center of the car and spend a night at home— 
one of the advantages of being short. With the use of a converter I was 
prepared to run an electric beanery off the battery and cook mouth- 
watering stews while I cruised along the highway. Or, parked along the 
roadside, I could plug in the dictaphone and reel off letters to be sent 
back to the office for transcription. Having examined and tried out 
every contraption, the Kreigs and I stood back to admire this work of 
art and sample of man’s ingenuity. 

To indicate the task to which the car was dedicated an appropriate 
symbol was needed. Many of us tried to think of something fitting 
before the imagination of Elliott Finlay of our staff produced a dramatic 
suggestion. Why not a picture of an old-time circuit rider? So on each 
front door was painted a small sleek horse ridden by a man in a flowing 
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black robe, reminiscent of the itinerant preachers of a bygone day. In 
two lines above the symbol were the words piccrim ocmcutT RIDER 
BOARD OF HOME Missions and beneath the symbol, CONGREGATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

The official dedication of the station wagon took place on August 5, 
at Pilorim Park, the summer camp of the Illinois Conference near 
Depue, Illinois, where the Bureau County Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches had planned a short but solemn service. This was 
the county to which both sets of my grandparents had migrated, where 
my parents had lived, where I had been reared and which I continued 
to love dearly. 

The night was warm and beautiful—for man and mosquitoes alike. 
The car was placed under Hoodlights so that everyone could look at it 
inside and out. The conversation of the evening was punctuated with 
“I knew you when—,” and I learned so many things about myself that 
I began to wonder if I really were myself. In the group were school- 
mates from the country school and from high school, students whom I 
had taught in the little rural school or in Iberia Junior College, friends 
from seminary days, a family with whom I had lived in South Dakota, 
a representative from the Board of Home Missions. Greetings came 
from others who could not be present. 

Among the telegrams was one from Dr. Harry Stock, for thirty-four 
years secretary of the Division of Christian Education, which read: 


What has long been a dream of the Division of Christian Education be- 
comes a reality now as the Pilgrim Circuit Rider is dedicated to its nation- 
wide service. In the name of God it seeks to perpetuate the spirit of the 
Pilgrims and the Circuit Rider. In your service of dedication this day you 
symbolize the hopes of many people in all parts of the United States who 
made the purchase of this station wagon possible. You commission it to a 
Christian ministry that will reach into the byways of every section of our 


beloved Jand. 


The moment had arrived when the Pilgrim Circuit Rider became a 
reality. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that this station wagon would attract at- 
tention, but little did we realize the variety of reactions it would call 
forth. Stopping one day at the telegraph office in Fort Worth, Texas, 
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I heard a man mutter, “Congressional Christian Churches. Never heard 
of ’em.” On another occasion I am sure that the teacher who introduced 
me made a slip of the tongue but I was presented to the children of the 
junior department of a church school as the Pilgrim Circus Rider. The 
boys stared at me with bulging eyes and one of them blurted out, “Do 
you really ride in a circus?” My reply must have been disappointing 
to him. 

Frequently the horse, rather than the caption, has proved to be the 
attraction. A Canadian customs officer said delightedly, “My daughter 
rides in horse shows, too.” And once when I stopped to inquire about 
a room in a motel, the manager confided chummily, “You know, you 
remind me of another woman I once knew and she had something to 
do with horses, too. Could I see you a little later this evening?” I drove 
on. Another day a mechanic who was making a small repair on the 
car was keenly disappointed that I was not carrying a horse inside the 
station wagon. Then pointing to the symbol he said, “Who’s the guy?” 
When I told him that the picture represented the old-time circuit rider 
who used to visit churches, the mechanic gave the satisfied comment, 
“Oh, sure, you mean he’s retired.” 

Then one day, while driving slowly down the street of a small town, 
I heard a little girl say to her mother, “What's the woman selling?” At 
first I chuckled to myself. Did I look like a vendor of patent medicines? 
Then it struck home to me that I was in the selling business, that I was 
part of a long procession of teachers and preachers who for twenty cen- 
turies had been trying to induce others to want their wares—spiritual 
wares, to be sure. 

In the following thirty-four months this station wagon carried me 
faithfully as I clocked 73,000 miles over roads of every description from 
toll thruways to mountain passes; from the streets of our largest metrop- 
olises to tiny hamlets on the plains, and I probably should not have 
been surprised when mechanics and interested advisers began to talk 
about “time to turn her in on a new model.” Nevertheless I was in- 
wardly wrenched at the thought of parting with the car which had 
served me so well, and it was not easy to replace sentiment with good 
sense and make the change. 

I like to think of the members of the First Congregational Church at 
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Elyria, Ohio, as the godparents of my second car. I was instructed to 
bring the old one to the J. Ogden Meyer Garage where Mr. Meyer and 
his sister, Mrs. Andrew B. Hinshaw, would have a new De Soto station 
wagon with power steering waiting for me. As a memorial to their 
parents they deducted their commission from the purchase price of the 
car. So it was that on a bright spring morning, April 23, 1956, I drove 
into the garage and was introduced to a shiny, light green and white 
station wagon. Soon an architect who had offered to plan the interior 
of the car arrived and began to measure space against equipment. He 
tried a dozen different arrangements, and although the new station 
wagon was longer and wider than the first one it was six inches lower 
and my furnishings would not fit into the new dimensions. 

“The best solution,” the men all agreed, “is a luggage carrier on top 
of the car.” I had previously shied away from a luggage carrier because 
I like the feeling of having everything inside my house when the winds 
blow and the rains descend. But I consoled myself with the thought 
that many a fine home has an attic, so why should I not have one? 

Perhaps I pestered the men a little with talk about my kitchen needs, 
but finally one of them gave ear to my pleadings and put his attention 
to the project. 

“I want a kitchen,” I explained, “that I can get at easily without 
moving all kinds of other equipment. I can run the beanery off the 
converter but I need a convenient place for other cooking and for 
storage space.” 

While I talked he was busy looking at the seats, folding them up 
and down, measuring spaces here and there. Then he took the cushions 
off the folding seat just back of the driver, and there was a space 24 
by 20 by 12 inches. 

“There’s the kitchen!” I cried. 

“Not the usual kitchen location,” he mused, “but I don’t see why it 
can’t be.” 

“Dll call it the basement,” I said. “Lots of people cook in their base- 
ments.” 

To cover the kitchen floor I bought a tiny piece of bright colored 
linoleum. Next we installed a one burner propane gas stove on which 
I could use my pressure cooker or smaller utensils. I had a can opener 
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fastened to the ceiling of the kitchen—or should I say to the under side 
of the seat? A few dishes, a little box of silverware, some canned goods 
and my culinary department was ready. It seemed fabulous at the time, 
but other refinements were to follow as the ingenuity of friends im- 
proved my housekeeping layout. 

We even arranged a theater in the car large enough for two or three 
people to view slides or films, the machine plugged into the converter 
and the running engine providing current. 

One of the most amazing features of the new station wagon was 
the horse on the front doors, a new creation that was immediately 
named Lightning. Instead of the sleek, refined lines of my first horse 
this one looked like an old nag under which a firecracker had just 
exploded so that he was taking off in an unexpected hurry, the hori- 
zontal position of his tail indicating his speed. A properly cloaked old- 
time preacher was astride his back. Also I discovered that on one side 
of the car the horse was headed forward while on the other side he 
was headed back down the road. If I was a little aghast at my new 
traveling companion I did not show it, especially since its creator was 
proud of his job. 

“One trouble with your other nag,” the designer-painter explained, 
“he was just like the church—going too slow.” 

Many people have used their imaginations on the significance of the 
horses. One person suggested, “The horse facing the rear is a symbol of 
what is left behind.” I hoped she did not mean my forgotten possessions. 
Another explanation was, “The horses going both ways represent the 
circuit you make, a complete circle.” But the prize philosophy was, 
“The horses are the church. Some people pull backward, some forward, 
but if the forward ones move faster than the backward ones, then the 
church makes progress.” 

Dedication Sunday, April 26, arrived. I preached at both morning 
services and then the congregation moved outside. ‘The police had roped 
off the street for the entire block and an officer stood guard so that no 
trafic would interrupt our service. Three choirs and a quartet of horns 
led the singing. Representatives from other churches had come to 
join us and many brought ofhcial greetings. We followed the same 
litany of dedication which had been used in Illinois for the first car, 
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then Mr. Meyer handed the keys to Mr. George Day, chairman of the 
benevolence committee, who received them on a New Testament which 
he had carried during service in World War I. He in turn presented 
the keys to me, and the Pilgrim Circuit Rider was ready again to be on 
the way. But not until after a gala dinner and a royal farewell. 

It would be impossible to call the roll of all the individuals and groups 
that have contributed to the two cars. The first gift was for $369 and 
came from young people in a summer camp in Kansas. The first large 
sum, which actually made possible the purchase of a station wagon, 
came from the Massachusetts Woman’s Home Missionary Union which 
gave $5,000. 

The young people of the Vermont Pilgrim Fellowship had a Work 
Day for Christ and gave their earnings, amounting to $697, to the work 
of the Pilgrim Circuit Rider. The children of the church schools in 
Massachusetts had for some time been interested in our work among 
the Indians and because of my part in that work the children con- 
tributed $1,000, a portion of a special Easter offering. Also through ar- 
rangement with the Project Secretary of the Board of Home Missions 
the circuit rider is a special project of churches in Elyria, Ohio; Wayne, 
Michigan; Bennington, Vermont; Springfield, Massachusetts; Bristol, 
Willimantic, and West Hartford, Connecticut. 

During the years I had kept in touch with Mr. William Danforth, 
principally through the mimeographed letter which is sent to friends of 
my work, and he had graciously invited me to call on him anytime that 
I passed through St. Louis. So on one trip I stopped at his office where 
he received me with his usual cordiality, then came down to the street 
to see the station wagon, and had his picture taken standing beside it. 
Before I drove away he asked, “If I wanted to make a contribution to 
your work how would I make out the check?” I told him, and right 
there he wrote a check and handed it to me. The check was for $1,000. 
Since Mr. Danforth’s death the Danforth Foundation has continued 
its interest in this phase of Christian education. 

However, large sums of money did not provide all the necessary 
funds. Small gifts came from literally thousands of people and hundreds 
of organizations such as the church school of the Watson Park Con- 
gregational Church in Chicago. While plans were still being formulated 
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for the purchase of the first station wagon the Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
Mallory, with whom I had lived in South Dakota, saw in it an interesting 
project for the children of their church. They discussed it with the 
church school superintendent and then the project was presented to the 
children during a worship service. The idea took hold of their imagina- 
tions and each Sunday for four weeks they studied some idea connected 
with my work: the meaning of Pilgrim, of circuit rider, the reasons for 
the selection of these names, and the nature of the work which I would 
be doing. 

Each child was given a coin card to hold any contribution he might 
want to make. When the cards were collected the children’s offering 
amounted to seventy dollars. I sent them suggestions for several uses 
for their money but left the decision to them and they decided to help 
finance safety devices for the car. They wanted to be sure that I had 
backup and directional lights, a special safety bumper and safety glass in 
the windshield. 

Of course the responsibility for financing my work is carried by the 
Division of Christian Education which in turn is part of the larger 
Christian World Mission of the denomination. Because the missions 
program is underwritten by hundreds of thousands of people I am 
always conscious of the fact that my work is really our work. The extent 
to which it is a partnership project was brought home to me one morn- 
ing in Colorado when my hostess, after sweeping the snow off the 
hood and top of the car, asked, “Could I have my picture taken stand- 
ing beside the car?” When I assured her she could she added, “I just 
love this station wagon, and you know, I have fifty cents invested in it.” 

Many people have taken a keen interest in improving my combina- 
tion quarters and hardly a month passes but someone makes a contribu- 
tion to my comfort. Frequently a woman with a green thumb gives 
me a plant to put into my window boxes where I have grown every- 
thing from onions to orchids. Some other hostess may help me arrange 
a Halloween or other seasonal scene after the window boxes have been 
removed. Men are very helpful in adding a bolt here or there, putting in 
a panel or slide track where they think one would add to my convenience 
in reaching a particular piece of equipment. When the paint was flaking 
off the lettering on the doors a sign painter in Lincoln, Nebraska, asked 
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if he could replace it, which he did with beautiful gold leaf. “You 
know,” he said, “my pardner is always doing things for his church but 
this is the first time I ever had a chance to use my skills for my church.” 
He beamed, I beamed, and the car doors beamed. 

My home on wheels contains more than things. It is peopled; or at 
least it has occupants with personalities. At one period in my travels I 
tried to carry goldfish, but the water insisted on sloshing out of the con- 
tainer, and sometimes the sudden changes in the chemical content of the 
water from town to town was hard on the goldfish; so when my pet 
Jill died I gave up carrying fish. Next I tried a little turtle, and although 
Mike was not much trouble, he most perversely insisted on disappearing 
among the books and files; so I finally gave him away. 

A most ideal companion has been Susie, a brown tag doll which was 
one of fifty made by the women of Neosho, Missouri, as part of their 
Friendly Service project. At first she rode on the sunshade but as we 
became better acquainted she insisted on falling off to join me on the 
seat of the car. This act of hers proved inconvenient at times, so a group 
in Rhode Island gave me a special plastic litter bag to use as a home for 
Susie. Poor child, she had one serious misadventure. On a winter night 
she fell unnoticed from the car, was run over, and when I found her 
the next morning she was frozen in the rut. We chopped her out, 
thawed her out, washed her clothes and repainted her features, and she 
is again the happy little doll loved by all the little girls in all the 
churches. And Susie, merely by her presence, says to all the women that 
Friendly Service is important. 

My other traveling companion is good for me for two reasons: he 
supplies companionship and he talks back to me. Peter Piper joined the 
family in 1955 at Lanett, Alabama. While I was visiting the church 
there I met a woman who told me about an evangelist who had found 
a parakeet to be exceptionally good company on long trips. “Why don’t 
you get one?” she asked. I did not even take the suggestion seriously, 
although that night I did tell my class about the conversation. 

Two days later, after our final meeting, the class asked to walk out 
to the car with me. I opened the door of the station wagon and there was 
a bird cage. I gasped, but before I could say anything one of the men 
answered, “We decided it would be better for you to have a man travel 
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with you on these long cross-country jaunts.” 

“What's his name?” was all I could think to say. 

“He doesn’t have a name yet,” Mr. Dollar replied, “but the woman 
at the pet shop said that names beginning with a B or a P are best, 
something like Peter Piper.” Peter Piper he became. 

Peter is a beautiful bird. He admits it himself and delights in saying, 
“Peter Piper is a pretty boy.” The lovely blues of his breast, sky blue 
and turquoise, contrast with the gray and white of his back. Blue bars 
and tiny black beads are distinct markings on his white head. 

Peter was only six weeks old when he joined me and was not yet 
conversationally inclined, or perhaps I should say conversationally adept, 
but he learned quickly. Within four years I have recorded over four 
hundred words which he has said at least once. He combines words into 
sentences, occasionally appropriate, but frequently only groups of words. 
One day during a minister’s prayer I heard Peter say, “Praise God. Kiss 
me, kid. Amen.” On another occasion he announced, “I’m a missionary. 
Where’s the money?” 

Sometimes when Peter thinks that he is not receiving sufficient at- 
tention he will repeat several times, “Peter is a pretty bird.” Then when 
someone agrees with him he will add, “My address is Pilgrim Press, 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago.” He has a little difficulty with the 
initial sound of Chicago so that it resembles a slight sneeze, but the 
other words are distinct to the last letter. 

Peter Piper has turned out to be more than just a beautiful and a 
smart bird. He is often the icebreaker when I meet with a group of 
shy children who are diffident in the presence of a stranger. The young- 
sters warm up immediately to Peter and then they accept me because I 
belong to Peter. 

He has proved important in another way, too. He has actually become 
a symbol for many people of one phase of my work. Frequently a class 
of children, or at times, even adults, have wanted to give Peter a gift. 
However there is a limit to the number of tiny mirrors, ladders, swings 
and other equipment which one bird can use. So on one or two occa- 
sions I suggested that gifts to Peter be of such a nature that he could 
pass them on to his friends on the Indian reservations. This idea has 
taken hold of the imaginations of people and Peter has had several 
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parties which resulted in large packages of gifts for others including 
everything from trinkets for little children to toilet articles and clothing 
for older ones. So across the United States, Peter Piper has become a 
symbol of sharing. 

It is the second car and its occupants which are familiar to most 
people who know of my work, whether or not we have met personally. 
Some of them learned of the Pilgrim Circuit Rider through Home and 
Highway, a magazine circulated to 4,000,000 people by All State In- 
surance Company, a subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck and Company. In 
the summer of 1956 they asked if they could use my story and a picture 
of the station wagon on the inside of the back cover of their coming 
Christmas number. That meant setting up a little Christmas scene in 
one of my windows, in July. I was at home and my sister-in-law neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Gladys Anderson, unpacked some of her Christmas decora- 
tions including a little white sleigh pulled by reindeer and driven by a 
red Santa who, I thought, blinked a little at the unaccustomed world 
of midsummer. We cut some small boughs from Dad’s evergreens and 
when we had finished the arrangement it was a very creditable Christmas 
scene. Then the picture taking was delayed for a week! During that 
time I had to drive in ninety degree temperatures with a gay holiday 
window attracting the eyes of startled autoists and pedestrians. 

This car also was the one which appeared on live television in New 
York City on January 16, 1957, on the Home Show in which Arlene 
Francis was the hostess. The broadcast was arranged by the Office of 
Communication for the United Church of Christ. The previous Septem- 
ber I was visiting churches in northern Minnesota and it was there 
that the National Broadcasting Company took the pictures which were 
used for part of the presentation of the work. The crew arrived com- 
plete from script writer to photographers and sound track operator. Mr. 
Arthur Austin, representing the National Council of Churches, gave 
valuable help in planning the project. The shots were authentic pic- 
tures of the work I was actually doing in the parish of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Fleming. 

One of his churches is located at Baudette where we made hardly 
more than a whistle stop but it was typical of many which I make 
en route to longer appointments. Here I met with the deacons and 
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deaconesses and showed books and pictures to the children at the church. 

At Williams my work included meetings with the women of the 
church, a pot luck supper with the entire church, explanations of ex- 
hibits, individual conferences and a church service at which I preached. 
Williams is located in potato country and a big harvest was in progress. 
One of the men whom I wanted to see could not get away to come to 
town so I went to the potato field. Thanks to my rural background I 
am as much at home in the field as in the church. These scenes were 
some of the many that were shot. We also included a view of the living 
room of my hosts, the Glenn Bergen family, as they were making down 
the davenport into a bed for me. 

On the live television show some of these pictures were centers of 
interest around which Miss Francis and I discussed the details of my 
work. Then the cameras moved to the station wagon and we were 
joined by Hugh Downs as we talked about the many duties of the car. 
At the end of the show I felt that the script had stated well the goal 
of my work: “To come to the people of farm-and-forest country . . . 
bringing . . . the word of God.” 

Participation in this telecast was an illuminating experience for me. 

But at one point, deflating, also. One shot was a large close-up which 
showed only my face. When the picture was rerun for me I gasped, 
“All those wrinkles!” Of course, I had not expected to have arrived at a 
half century of living without the marks of the struggle registering in 
my face, but the television camera was not as kind to them as is my mir- 
ror. “They're wonderful,” encouraged the writer-director, “they give 
character to a face.” I would almost have settled for a little less char- 
acter. ; 
The importance of television for the work of the church was impressed 
upon me by this experience. In countless communities which I have 
visited since that time I have met church people, strangers, who have 
greeted me, “Oh, yes, I know Miss Anderson.” ‘Then when I look a 
little surprised they add, “I saw you on TV.” It is difficult for the 
church to reach every home in the nation, but perhaps a wise use of 
some of television’s two billion hours weekly could make many aspects 
of the work of the church both attractive and impressive for the mil- 
lions whose family life is coming to center around the television screens 
in their living rooms. 


VII In Circutt Riding Tradition 


SOMETIMES WHILE ROLLING along the highway in my palace on wheels 
I wonder if I can truly claim to be in the circuit riding tradition. I recall 
stories of itinerant preachers of the early: days in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and other parts of our religion-conscious young Republic where 
the circuit rider made his lonely rounds, gone from his family for 
months at a time, facing storm, solitude, perhaps highwaymen, as his 
faithful nag jogged along the mountain passes or followed trails through 
the sweeping prairie grass. 

I picture families waiting in little sod huts or log cabins—waiting for 
the preacher to come to baptize the new baby, maybe already several 
months old; or young people waiting for the preacher to solemnize their 
marriages; or perhaps the family with a vacant chair waiting to hear 
a comforting prayer over a mound of earth, the resting place of a loved 
one whom neighbors had buried with what homely rites they could 
perform. 

True, he also exhorted sinners to repentance and often labored 
strenuously with the contrite and the backsliders until he “prayed them 
through” to salvation. The numbers of these converts, of churches or- 
ganized, of preaching services held—these figures were all properly 
recorded in his report to the bishop, the convention, or whatever gov- 
erning body had commissioned him. 
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But in the stories there is always one page missing—the page which 
would have recorded the barrage of questions from the family and 
neighbors as they gathered to hear the preacher's experiences on his 
most recent trip. I can see the eyes of the children dance as he tells 
about the bear that blocked his trail; or the pride registered in the face 
of his wife when he assures her that during the whole three months 
he has not had any beans and salt pork as good as hers. 

Then I hear a neighbor ask about the crops in Ohio or the weather 
on “t’other side of the mountain,” and the circuit rider replies with 
stories of cloudbursts, of hospitable and inhospitable families in whose 
cabins he stopped for a night, of seeing former friends, of hearing that a 
stagecoach route might come through town, and that a young teacher 
from back East was thinking of opening a school just a few miles away. 
Certainly the first experiences which he shared with others were not 
weighty ecclesiastical matters—those could wait for a formal presenta- 
tion later. 

I am sure that my interpretation is right because it comes out of 
nothing less than my own experience, for as I think back over my cir- 
cuit riding my most vivid impressions form a kaleidoscope of people, 
places and events: a red leaf in October, the smell of bacon frying in 
the early morning, a glimpse of a lone light in a farmhouse on a dark 
night, or the sound of children’s voices in the distance. 

My circuit riding began in 1953 in Illinois and from there I headed 
West, into the land of dreams. Dreams which had once spurred pioneers 
onward more relentlessly than had their goads urged on the plodding 
oxen of their Conestoga wagons. Dreams which had sometimes become 
nightmares as distant lakes turned out to be mirages and travelers died 
of thirst in the desert. But also dreams which had built homes, opened 
irrigation ditches, erected schools, planted churches and founded col- 
leges. In the heat of August I drove across the giant checkerboard of 
wheat-raising Kansas, which gradually yielded to low foothills, which 
in turn sharpened into the higher foothills. Then the mountains. 

I stopped by the roadside to chat with a talkative little mountain 
stream which appeared quite defenseless against the threats of an 
overhanging crag of solid rock. But secure in the thought that the 
stream and the rock had been keeping company for several centuries, I 
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drove on. Later when I saw this same stream an angry torrent, flinging 
itself down a deep gorge, I knew that it could hold its own against the 
threats of its overbearing companion. 

The next morning fog swirled around the car and I traveled slowly 
through a land of ghosts. The road began to weave in rhythm with 
eerie shapes of shrouded trees until finally the world was obliterated 
and the only reality to which I clung was the yellow line down the 
center of the highway. Then, suddenly, a patch of blue sky, and detail 
at a time there unfolded a panorama of jagged mountain peaks, long 
narrow valleys, dots of human habitations, and stretches of semi-arid 
land where cattle and sheep were erazing. 

I rounded a curve to find myself behind a herd of cattle being moved 
to their winter feeding grounds. The men with them were tall and 
straight and narrow of hip. At a point where the road widened the 
men “whooped and hollered” until the animals, bellowing their pro- 
test, separated to make a passageway for the car, and I moved through 
their sweating, swaying lines. 

Reaching the top of the Bighorns, I pulled off to the side of the 
road to grasp a moment of beauty too tremendous to be encompassed 
while I was driving. No wonder that Grandfather Whitam, a century 
earlier, had been lured by such vistas. And the steady stream of cars 
from the east was evidence that tourists were still being enticed by this 
grandeur. I offered an unworded prayer to the God who could create 
such majesty and still care for me, then slid back into the line of 
trafic westward bound. 

It was part of the plan of my work that wherever possible someone 
from the state conference office, or perhaps a lay man or woman, would 
travel with me to give double leadership in the churches which I 
visited. We carried out this plan for several weeks, but for the last 
stretch of this western tour I had to cover several hundred miles alone 
in order to reach Butte, Montana. Always faced with the necessity of 
conserving physical strength and keeping my expenses at a sensible 
minimum I pored over maps and then checked my choice of roads at a 
local filling station. The attendant told me that there was a short cut, an 
unfrequented road, narrow but in good condition, and that I could cut 
fifty miles off the distance if I would take it over the hump. 
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I took the short cut which proved to be much narrower and steeper 
than I had expected. About noon the green grass under the shadow of a 
towering mountain invited me to rest for a few minutes, so I stopped 
and ate a picnic lunch. Then, with the whole world in which to spread 
out my equipment, I decided to clean house. ‘Two hours later, as I was 
repacking the station wagon I suddenly realized that late afternoon was 
upon me. Moment by moment I could see the dark stealing menacingly 
down and feel the cold air pushing around me. Hastily I climbed be- 
hind the wheel and started the engine. I had to make the next twenty 
miles—the last stretch over the hump—before dark. 

After a short distance I saw that the roadbed had become sharp stones, 
and I had to slow down for the sake of the tires. My caution was too 
great and I killed the engine. This was my first experience in using the 
low gear on this car, and although I shifted into low, the car would not 
budge an inch. I tried again and again, then decided that the grade 
was too steep for the car with its fifteen hundred pound load and I would 
have to retrace my way down the mountain road and take the highway. 
It looked impossible to turn a long station wagon around on this narrow 
road, but I knew it was impossible for me to back down the many miles 
on this steep and sharp-curved trail. There was nothing left but to 
choose between two impossibles, and I chose to try to turn the car. 

After perhaps fifteen minutes of forward-backward edging I succeeded 
only in getting the car crosswise of the road and there it lodged, the 
front bumper scratching the solid rock cliff and the rear bumper look- 
ing straight down a gorge onto a frothing stream below. I was stuck. 
Not a car had passed in either direction since I entered this forest road. 
I recalled that people had told me it was not heavily traveled; maybe it 
would be a week before anyone came this way, especially if an early 
mountain snowstorm should block an entrance. I could not even guess 
how far back was the last habitation I had passed; anyway, I had no 
flares and could hardly abandon a station wagon crosswise in a road. 
At this point I learned the meaning of the word desperate. Frantically I 
pried at the rocks, loosening little pieces which I pulled off with my 
bare hands, pried and pounded again, over and over until at length I 
could move the car a few inches. Here was no case of removing moun- 
tains by faith—this was a test of works. At length I had the car turned 
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around and when I felt the back wheels take hold on solid ground, it 
was one of the most reassuring moments I have ever known. I drove 
back down the mountain, then drove the hundred or more extra miles 
my side excursion had made necessary, and arrived at my destination at 
two o'clock in the morning. 

A few days later someone suggested that I could save time by taking 
a certain mountain road to my next appointment. “Never!” I said, 
vehemently, and told the gentleman about my recent experience. 

“We'll take care of you,” he said graciously. “Our family hasn’t had 
an outing for a long time. We'll drive our car over the pass along with 
you.” 

All went well until we met a truck and had to slow down for passing. 
My engine died, and again the car would not get in motion. My guide 
came back and took the driver’s seat. 

“Tve never driven this model,” he said, “but I’ve been told that it 
doesn’t start in low. That’s really a second gear and can be used only 
after the car is in motion.” 

He started the car and with no trouble soon had me over the hump. 
I was tempted to write back to the demonstrator at the factory who had 
put the station wagon through its paces to tell him to be more specific 
with his instructions before he turned loose another lone female circuit 
rider. 

An open-road person comes to think affectionately of many com- 
munities and for various reasons. Perhaps one little town greeted him 
with an exceptional warmth, or on leaving another he felt a sense of 
accomplishment. Or maybe he found a new friend who immediately 
fitted into a niche usually reserved for old friends. But always there is 
some little section of the universe which holds his love no matter where 
he roves, an area to which he yearns to return, and where, upon re- 
turning, he finds a deep contentment in being in “God’s country.” 

In this sense, the plains states are home to me. People who know 
this country only during a spell of 110 degree heat or a paralyzing 
blizzard think unkindly of it. But if we knew our best friends only in 
their worst moments few would be the individuals whom we would 
want for friends. The inner excitement which comes to me in the 
plains states is the result of many factors: The blue sky with a single 
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cloud to accentuate the illimitable distance. The endless road stretching 
for miles without a curve. The speed of the leaping jack rabbit and 
the noiseless motion of the tumbleweed. The shaded greens and golds 
of the wheat fields. These splendors are all part of the plains states. 

As I drove across this section of the Midwest I was aware to what 
extent sectarian loyalties had accompanied the pioneer march of settle- 
ment. The landscape was liberally dotted with rural churches which 
had been planted by Methodist, Baptist, Disciple, Congregational or 
other varieties of Christian brethren. Organized back in the days when 
roads were poor, and therefore distances long, each church was originally 
a center of both social and religious life for the few families within driv- 
ing distance with a horse and buggy. And congregations, once founded, 
often find it difficult to sever their connections with the little church 
to which they are emotionally tied, even if some plan of union would 
strengthen their work. 

Some of these thoughts were going through my mind as I approached 
the open country church at Pleasant Hill, Kansas. One sentence in its 
letter of invitation had made me especially desirous of visiting it. The 
sentence read, “We suppose you can’t come to our church because we're 
so small.” Little did they realize that such a statement was a sure 
guarantee that I would be there. 

I reached the church about nine o'clock in the morning and found 
a good group of men and women already there, each with a basket of 
food to share during the noon hour. We talked straight through the 
morning about the problems which this church was facing, from 
competing interests in its community to competing ideologies in coun- 
tries where we had mission work located. The conversation was very 
informal and at noon with equal informality we put two table tops 
across some benches, laid out the food and continued talking while 
we ate. 

In the early days, when this part of Kansas was known as “sod buster 
country,” a settlement had been started here by a group of neighbors 
who had moved together from the East. In the shack of a bachelor 
they started a church, the meager congregation sitting on kegs, com- 
monly used for chairs. Among the first four families was a Rev. Henry 


Cole, an ordained minister of the Christian Church, a group which 
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practiced baptism by immersion and used a simple statement of belief 
for membership as opposed to the historical creeds of many denomina- 
tions. In 1936 this denomination became one of the partners in a union 
which formed the Congregational Christian Churches. 

For their first Christmas in Kansas the men of this little New Light 
group made a Christmas tree by wiring together three cottonwood 
limbs which the women then decorated with popcorn strings. The 
families pooled their slim resources and provided, or let Santa provide, 
a tiny bag of candy for each child in the church. In those days money 
was scarce but the church could measure its program in other than 
financial terms as the church school record for October 5, 1879, in- 
dicates: 


Total present 38 
Pennies collected 5 
Bible verses recited 87 


For that entire year the collections amounted to $8.29, but the Bible 
verses memorized totaled 3,687. 

Pleasant Hill remains a small country church but it stands out in my 
mind because it is typical of hundreds across the country which have a 
dedicated past but whose continued existence demands that they re- 
think their programs in the light of today’s needs. 

Another lap of my circuit took me south into Texas, that state of 
incredible distances. Because Congregational churches are not numerous 
in the South, the miles between them are greater than for churches of 
some other denominations. For instance, the congregation at Friona calls 
itself the “loneliest church in the nation” because its nearest de- 
nominational kin is two hundred miles away. 

Since I had known the minister at Follett, the Rev. Veldon R. Gras- 
mick, and his wife when they were students at Yankton College in 
South Dakota, I anticipated a happy reunion with them in their home. 
I had not planned to unload all my equipment until I reached the 
church, but interest in one article led to another and soon young Joseph 
was playing records in one part of the room while in another corner 
Mr. Grasmick was delving into books—mission study, Bible study, 
children’s books, adults’ books. His wife, in the kitchen trying to pre- 
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pare lunch, was constantly interrupted by her husband. 

“Ruth, look here. This is what we were discussing the other night. 
We can use graded materials in a school the size of ours.” 

Ruth would dash in to listen to her husband read a paragraph and 
then dash back to the kitchen to stir the stew. 

“Ruth,” again the minister would call, “look at this. It’s just the 
textbook we need for vacation school.” 

Sometimes I wonder if I carry too many books and too much equip-— 
ment. But the eagerness of just one minister, sampling books with the 
abandon of a boy turned loose in a candy store, makes me feel repaid 
for the many times I load and unload the heavy black cases. 

At Fort Worth a news story in one of the papers gave me a chuckle. 
It contained an account of my work, accompanied by my picture under 
which were the words, “Rev. Leila Anderson”; but by some accident 
a line had been transposed so that the rest of the caption read, “will be 
set aside for a class for prospective fathers.” 

Also I had a less humorous experience there. My dictaphone needed 
some repairs, so I called the company to pick it up. When I went to get 
it out of the car I discovered that someone had pried open a window 
and taken the dictaphone and a large assortment of tapes on which I 
had recorded notes for my diary. I could imagine some young desperado 
in his secret hide-out playing one of these tapes to see what informa- 
tion he had acquired, and to his surprise hearing a feminine voice say, 
“We were led in prayer Dye nelany 

My visit to the church at Corpus Christi was outstanding for several 
reasons. Not only is it an isolated church, denominationally, but it is 
the southwest outpost of the Convention of the South, composed of 
Negro churches scattered from Texas east to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Our meetings were all held in the evenings because a large propor- 
tion of the adult members worked during the day. One night I watched 
a bright-eyed boy about ten years old make a beeline for the book dis- 
play, pick up the largest volume in the exhibit, and settle down in a 
comfortable chair with his head literally buried in The Historical Atlas 
of the Holy Land. Nothing distracted him, so at length I asked, “Would 
you like to take that book home with you tonight?” He put it under his 
arm and proudly walked out of the church. The following night he 
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returned the book and told me many things he had read. 

Also at Corpus Christi we had some memorable concerts. The min- 
ister's wife, Mrs. Sydney Smith, was a concert pianist, and each evening 
at the close of our class sessions everyone would gravitate to the piano 
where she would be softly running over phrases of familiar hymns. Then 
for an hour we would alternate between joining her in the hymns and 
listening to her play selections from her concert repertoire. 

Leaving Texas I stopped at our scattered churches as I drove east 
into Alabama. At Talladega I was happy to have the opportunity of 
spending some time on the campus of Talladega College, one of the 
many schools started by the American Missionary Association after the 
close of the Civil War. Savery Library was of special interest to me 
because of the story of the man after whom it was named, a slave car- 
penter who helped construct the first building on the grounds. He is said 
to have remarked to his master that if he would turn him loose in the 
woods, without clothes, money, provisions or tools, but a free man, then 
in ten years he would be sending his children to this same college. The 
master accepted the challenge and the carpenter fulfilled his prophecy, 
later becoming a trustee of the school. 

The next block of my time was to be given to visiting the Negro 
churches of the Southeast. Organizationally many of these churches 
differ from the pattern with which I am most familiar. For instance, 
the deacons are held in such high esteem that they frequently carry 
responsibilities which usually devolve upon the minister, such as calling 
in the homes of members and supervising the work of church organiza- 
tions—even the women’s fellowship. On Sunday mornings they often sit 
in the front of the church, facing the congregation, and at the close of 
the sermon one or two are requested to “say a few words.” 

Although I was impressed with the time consumed in “lifting” the 
offerings, frequently as many as three in one service, I was more im- 
pressed with the uses to which the special funds were put, such as 
giving assistance to church members who were ill—so much per day for 
an illness at home and a larger amount if the patient needed hospitaliza- 
tion. ‘The sense of community which I felt among the members of these 
churches was a heart-warming experience. 

Although my background in church music has been with the use of 
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the rather conservative old hymns of the church, I found a new joy in 
the singing of congregations who use spirituals, or at times lively folk 
music. One Sunday evening the church in which I was worshiping had 
two choruses of Gospel Singers, one of the choirs wearing aqua robes 
trimmed with gold satin. As the singing progressed the congregation 
joined the choirs, and soon feet were tapping out the pronounced 
thythm. But in other churches of this Convention I found the services 
conformed to the standardized pattern common to most nonliturgical 
denominations. 

In Florida I resumed my visits to churches of white membership. This 
state greeted me with a sample of its unpublicized weather and I drove 
a long distance in a downpour during which the palm trees closed their 
umbrellalike tops and the grass opened its narrow leaf-troughs to drink 
eagerly. But since I was a human being and could not fold up, all I 
could do was to watch the deluge make canals of city streets and turn 
highways into rushing streams. 

In the wake of the storm came what was reportedly the hardest freeze 
since 1898. The following morning I was scheduled to speak at the 
Church of the Isles, so I spent Saturday night in a little cabin on the 
Gulf near St. Petersburg. Fascinated though I was by the surging waves, 
frantically pushing against each other only to tumble white-crested on 
the beach, I felt the storm-chill in my bones as the wind found a thou- 
sand cracks in this cabin not built for winter weather. 

The following morning two small stoves in the church generated but 
little heat and I am not sure that my sermon fired anyone unduly. One 
winter visitor told me that she never planned on needing a coat in 
Florida so that morning she had been obliged to put on several dresses, 
one over the other. 

I spent a few days on a new “finger” of man-made land such as 
contractors are proliferating along the Gulf. To form these fingers sand 
is pumped from the bottom of the bay, dirt hauled in to cover the sand 
base, strips of sod are rolled over the naked earth and trees and flowers 
are planted at intervals. One day a friend indicated a grassy expanse and 
remarked, not at all as if pointing out a miracle, “That place didn’t exist 
this time yesterday morning.” I could only wonder at the wonders 
wrought by man. 


At her birthplace near LaMoille, 
Illinois, two-and-a-half-year-old 
Leila hears Grandfather Whitam 
tell stories of his wide travels. 
“Perhaps I was even born a cir- 
cuit rider, because pioneering was 
in my blood and a love of rural 
life was in my bones.” pale 


The Anderson family watches the 
ground-breaking for a new home 
on the Whitam family farm near 
LaMoille, where Leila lived after 
the age of eight. (pp. 12-13) 


During the harvest season, the threshing ring made the rounds of each farm. Cpp. 8-9) 
“Threshing day was the most strenuous day of the year, but almost more important than the 
work which was accomplished was the spirit of mutual helpfulness which it engendered.” 
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Circuit riding begins: the first station wagon, commissioned for use in August, 1953, is 
visited by teachers seeking new materials and ideas at Fuller's Chapel, near Henderson, 
North Carolina. “I could open the back of the car and pull out filing cabinets, cases of various 
sizes, shelves of books. Opening the side doors I could reach other equipment.” (pp. 61-63) 


Church women in Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma, attend a Chris- 
tian education exhibit and ask 
the advice of Miss Anderson 
(right) on special problems. 
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An evening conference with church school leaders in Houston, ‘Texas, is also attended by 
children who could not be left at home alone—one curious (left), one sleepy (center). 


Admiring Miss Anderson’s pet goldfish are the 
children of homesteaders who moved to Eltopia, 
Washington, in 1956 to reclaim the desert 
through water provided by Grand Coulee Dam. 


The circuit rider is honored at a chur! 
dinner in Elizabethtown, New Yo: 
after a long, snowy drive just  befc 


Christmas, 1955. 


Indians of South Dakota, among whom 
Miss Anderson worked for twelve years, 
are still an important stop on her circuit. 
The one-room log cabin (right) east of 
Howes serves as living room, bedroom 
and kitchen for a large family. 


The Rev. Philip Frazier, a graduate of 
Oberlin School of Theology, is minister 
to five churches on the Standing Rock 
Reservation of North and South Dakota. 
An outstanding leader of his people, he 
gave the sermon series at a mission meet- 
ing (right) at the Ponca Creek Church 
south of St. Charles, South Dakota. 


Women at La Plant, South Dakota, 
quilting to raise money for needy 
churches of their own Association, 
while their children view the circuit 
rider's color slides of mission work 
around the world. 


As an ordained minister, the cir- Miss Anderson delivers the closing prayer at the dedi- 
cuit rider is invited nearly every cation of a new church in Kallimandayam, South In- 
Sunday to preach at morning dia, one of the mission stations she visited on a round- 
services. Here she leads worship the-world trip in 1953. 

in Garden City, Kansas. 


Siloama, the historic Church of the Healing Spring, was the first 
church built in the leper colony on the island of Molokai, Hawaii. 
In April, 1957, Miss Anderson was guest minister there during two 
months of “circuit riding” in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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After visiting churches along the Ocean, the Gulf, and on the 
central Hump of Florida I headed north for Jacksonville. The Congrega- 
tional church there shared the fate of many old churches that had been 
established in a residential area but which today find themselves in the 
center of the business district. After much deliberation the membership 
had decided to sell the building and the site and had recently purchased 
a new location. I was told that some of the old members were so attached 
to their church that although they realized the wisdom of moving, never- 
theless during the demolition of the old building they shaded their eyes 
whenever they passed it. 

This attachment to a particular building I found in many places. One 
church solved its problem by facing the outside of the building and 
lining the inside. The result was both costly and unsatisfactory, but the 
older members were happy in the knowledge that “their” church was 
still standing, even if in sandwich form. 

From Jacksonville I headed west to visit churches in West Florida, 
Alabama and Georgia. Here for the first time I came in contact with 
the Congregational Methodists. I had always supposed that they were 
the result of a union between the two denominations whose names they 
bear; but actually they are the outgrowth of a protest movement against 
the early Methodist Church of which they were once a part. In 1852, 
dissatished with what they considered undemocratic practices, a few 
congregations withdrew from the Methodist fellowship and changed the 
seat of their authority from the church hierarchy to the local congrega- 
tions. Hence the word Congregational in their name. 

This group of churches considered it wrong to pay a regular salary to 
their ministers or to give regularly to missions. As one member described 
their practices, “They would slip a dollar into their minister’s hand when 
no one was looking, but they wouldn’t make a pledge to the church.” 
Nevertheless the minister and the congregation both knew approximately 
how much money the preacher was to receive during the year. In the 
late 1880’s some of these local churches joined associations of Congrega- 
tional churches and during three-quarters of a century have changed 
many of their practices, just as most religious bodies have modified their 
thinking with the years. 

While driving through this part of the country I came upon three 
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towns named respectively, Bed Tussle, Flea Hop and Slap Out. No one 
had an explanation for the first name; but the second, I was told, came | 
from the fact that a man in the early community had two dogs whose 
fleas hopped from one to the other. ‘The third town got its name from 
an expression used by the local storekeeper who, whenever he was out of 
some item, would remark, “I’m slap out of it today.” 

In Alabama Peter Piper had his first excursion into the big world. 
One afternoon I opened the door of the car and found that the bottom 
of the cage had evidently shaken loose and my bird was gone. I had to 
leave immediately for a meeting at the church but some friends searched 
for Peter and finally found him, but his rescuer did not hold him tightly 
enough so he escaped again. That night a cold steady rain pelted down 
and in the morning friends tramped the woods with me while we vainly 
called, “Peter! Peter Piper!” Other birds answered us but not my para- 
keet. Finally I had to say good-by to my hosts and move on without 
Peter. 

Some days later I received a letter saying that Peter had been found, 
but by that time we were separated by three hundred miles. A few 
weeks later, with the co-operation of friends in several communities 
Peter and I were united, but I found him a changed bird, cocky, de- 
manding and quite a man of the world. But in spite of these new charac- 
teristics he continued to be good company, even if no greater protection, 
on lonely night drives. 

As I came north I paused at many churches, but the outstanding 
recollection of the Shenandoah Valley is the friendliness of the people. 
There was the family in the little white house among the trees where 
the diffident daughter confided, “We like to have you here because we 
don’t have visitors very often.” Then she sat down at the piano and by 
ear played for me many tunes which she had heard over the radio. 

There was also the grandmother on whom I called while she was 
making blackberry jam. We became so interested in our discussion of 
problems of her women’s organization that she forgot the bubbling 
blackberries until they boiled over onto her white stove. Together we 
salvaged some of the berries and cleaned up the purple streaks. Then as 
I was leaving she gave me some plants for the window boxes in the 
car; and her little granddaughter, not to be outdone in friendliness, 
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hastily offered her contribution, a scrawny little weed. 

I recall the couple whose home had no indoor bathroom. My hostess 
explained that she and her husband had saved money for one and were 
just ready to have it put in when their church decided they could go no 
longer without a new building. So the bathroom money went into the 
church fund. 

And there was the woman who I am sure could take any emergency 
in stride. I was told that she would be my hostess for supper and the 
night, so I arrived at her home in good time only to find no indication 
of food, either prepared or in process of preparation. However, while I 
sat in the living room talking with the men of the family I could hear 
the rustling of pans and dishes in the kitchen. Then my hostess invited 
me to join her there and served me a fine supper. Before I left her home 
she told me that evidently someone had forgotten to tell her that she 
was to be my hostess! From such graciousness comes part of the joy of 
circuit riding. 

It would be impossible to think of Pennsylvania churches without 
thinking of Welsh music. And well may we admire their singing be- 
cause the Welsh put something into their hymn singing which is not 
duplicated by any other people. To this day the Gymanfa Ganu, or sing- 
ing festivals, established well over a hundred years ago, continue. 

It was back in 1824 that the first group of emigrants from Wales settled 
six miles east of Leraysville, and seven years later were joined by a 
second band. Evidently they found life difficult because one of their 
members wrote that they had “come from an enlightened civilization and 
Christian life to the middle of a wilderness inhabited only by wild 
animals. No schools or churches were within convenient distance. Like 
the Jews of olden times, they sat down and wept when they remembered 
the Zion of their fatherland.” 

Nevertheless, in the center of a virgin forest these new Americans 
carved out a new life, although no one could give a good answer to the 
little boy who, while helping his father break land, asked, “Why did you 
settle on this poor land when there is plenty of good land out West?” 

In 1829 the little Welsh community started its first church. People 
walked long distances or came in wagons, the younger members of the 
family sitting on boards set across the wagon box. When it was time for 
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the service to begin the singing master would tap the rostrum with his 
tuning fork, pick up the tone and give it to the congregation and a 
hymn would swell from their pent-up emotional depths. Again on 
Friday nights the people came together for singing school. On these 
occasions they used Welsh singing books which printed only the words, 
so the singing master went from church to church helping people learn 
the traditional tunes. 

Visits with a few elderly Welsh people helped me span the years 
between the early settlers and today’s eager young people. I called on 
Mrs. John Davis, a sprightly woman of ninety-three who still lived 
alone, although she took one meal a day at the nearby home of her 
daughter. Mrs. Davis recited Bible verses for us in clipped, fervent 
Welsh and then talked about the old days and old ways which she 
thought were better than modern times. But her brother, only slightly 
younger, felt that phonographs, radios, television—so many things en- 
riched life today. “And there are greater things ahead,” he affirmed. 

I could not help but think that in these two points of view were 
represented both the problem and the glory of the church: a desire to 
conserve the best of the past and an urge to adventure into the future. 

At last a long-cherished dream became a reality when in September, 
1955, I started a circuit of the New England states. Because some of the 
Congregational Christian offices are located in Boston I was familiar 
with that city, but I had long anticipated seeing other history-packed 
towns and rural areas of that part of our country. 

When J arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Wetherall, my 
host family at Abingdon, Massachusetts, I stepped right into New 
England atmosphere. Their house was a hundred years old. Its narrow, 
steep stairway could have told stories of carefree youngsters scrambling 
down its steps, of excited young ladies tripping down to meet their first 
beaux, or of housewives who wished that some day even large homes 
would be built all on one floor. Every age has its homemakers who long 
for accommodations ahead of their time. 

The sloping roof of my bedroom reminded me of my childhood. In 
memory’s eye I could see my trundle bed, the floral pattern on the 
carpet, and the view out the small window which overlooked the apple 
trees. Io make my joy complete, the Wetheralls had an apple orchard, 
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too, and when I left their home I had a good supply of apples stored 
away in my car. 

From a historical point of view the church at Weymouth, with a 
continuous history dating from 1623, gave me particular satisfaction, for 
the people of this congregation told me that their community had the 
first church building which the Pilgrims erected. Among the many 
historical relics the townsmen tell about is one, or at least pieces of one, 
which probably could not be duplicated anywhere. The old town hearse. 
Originally kept in a shed behind the church, so I was told, it could be 
borrowed for a funeral by any family who sent their team to get it. A 
number of years later an enterprising individual bought the hearse and 
rented it out instead of loaning it. 

But eventually Weymouth no longer had need of a horse-drawn 
hearse, so a citizen of another community bought the obsolete vehicle 
for the sum of five dollars. He then sold one wheel for an amount almost 
equal to the purchase price, leaving the money from the sale of other 
parts of the hearse clear gain to him. Later when he built his home he 
found uses for some of the wood, wired the lamps for electric lights and 
made windows out of the long glass sides. Thus the town hearse is still 
part of its community. 

One day I took the train into Boston to attend a national board meet- 
ing and as was my custom I got off at the Back Bay station. Although it 
was night I decided to walk the short distance to the YWCA Hotel, but 
after I had gone at least three times as far as I should have, I stepped 
into a cafe to ask my way. A policeman happened to be leaning against 
the counter and he started to direct me, then stopped and said, “You 
shouldn’t be wandering around at night in this district. I'll take you in 
the wagon.” So I climbed into the paddy wagon and on the way to the 
hotel I learned that I had walked the wrong direction. The following 
day as I was crossing a busy street the paddy wagon passed me and a 
cheerful voice called out, “Taxi, lady, taxi?” 

December found me in New York state for two weeks and unless my 
memory serves me false it snowed every day, a lovely, slow, easy snow 
which nevertheless made driving difficult. I became acquainted with a 
Paris which is not in Europe and an Orient not in Asia. The latter town 
is at the farthest tip of Long Island’s north shore, and to reach it we 
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drove along a strip of land so narrow that we could see water on both 
sides. We literally blew into town, for the wind was such a gale that we 
found it difficult to hold the car on the road or our feet on the ground. 

In the afternoon I met with a group of women in one of their homes, 
where we sat in front of a sparking fire in the fireplace while we explored 
the possibilities of improving their women’s fellowship. Then for an 
evening meeting we adjourned to a church a few miles distant. Here 
our session lasted until late and then we stood around talking, as inter- 
ested church groups often will, so that it was after midnight when we 
arrived at the home in which we were to be entertained. Our host was 
Pop, a widower, and the only person in town with a house large enough 
to entertain guests, so he was considered general host to any visitors who 
had no family connections there. Doubtless Pop had some other name, 
but we never learned what it was. 

We had been told that Pop would be in bed when we arrived and 
that Sallie, the huge Scotty, would be guarding the house, but that we 
should go in and make ourselves at home. Also we were warned that 
Sallie delighted in showing her affection by getting into bed with any- 
one who inadvertently left his door open, so I very advertently closed 
mine. 

Pop proved to be an ideal host. A tall, large-framed man with a 
German accent, he had been a baker most of his life. Since the death 
of his wife he had lived alone, enjoying his garden and doing occasional 
plowing for neighbors. In the morning we sat long with Pop over our 
breakfast of cheese served in a two-pound chunk, bread, eggs and orange 
juice, the latter suggested by his daughter. Then from some source 
Pop produced a pie to round off what he called “a simple breakfast.” 

At Ticonderoga I would have enjoyed loitering over historical spots 
but a close schedule pushed me on. At Lakemont I had a special treat in 
staying in the home of the Rev. and Mrs. D. L. Achuff who had once 
served my home church at La Moille, Illinois. They added one more 
memory to the many which I cherish by tucking into my car a Christmas 
tree which father and son had gone into the woods to cut in the early 
morning. As the penetrating pine odor filled the car the spirit of Christ- 
mas seeped into my soul and I headed home for the holidays. 

Vacations are always welcome interludes for a person who is constantly 
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on the move, but it is always good to get back into the swing of work 
again. That winter and spring I spent some time in the central states and 
in Ohio experienced what I consider my most embarrassing moment. It 
happened one evening that I was scheduled to show pictures of overseas 
mission stations at a country church four or five miles from the home of 
my hostess. Before leaving her house I was given detailed instructions 
on how to find the Centennial Church, a white church on the top of 
a hill. 

Faithfully I followed every detail of the directions and in a little over 
four miles arrived at a white church on the top of a hill. I drove into the 
churchyard, went into the church where some early arrivals were chat- 
ting informally, shook hands with many of them, and then asked if some 
of the men would help carry my equipment from the car. I had pre- 
viously met several people from this church and I thought it strange that 
none of them was present, but I explained their absence on the basis that 
it was still some time before the service was to start. 

Out at the car, after the projector and screen had been unloaded, one 
of the young men asked, “With whom did you make arrangements to 
come here?” Something in his manner told me that he was a preacher, 
and yet I knew that Centennial Church had no minister. The awful 
truth of my predicament began to dawn on me and was reinforced when 
he added, “I wonder if you are in the wrong church?” I let the men re- 
load my equipment as quickly as possible and I departed with what 
grace I could muster to find another white church on another hilltop. 

Indiana gave me a personal experience which has meant much to 
me. One Sunday I was to be the minister at a women’s state retreat at 
which the communion service was to be conducted entirely by women. 
On Saturday night a chic young lady asked me hesitantly, “Would you 
let me set your hair? I’d like to have it look lovely for the communion 
service tomorrow.” 

As heartily as possible I accepted her invitation and after the evening 
service she washed my hair and then asked, again somewhat timidly, 
“Would you mind if I changed the style?” 

I knew that my hair styling might be improved, but I was little taken 
back when she continued, “There’s a lovely new style with two little 
curls on each side and I think it might be becoming to you.” Reminded 
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of a style of former days I had visions of conducting the Sunday morning 
service with two spit curls plastered to each side of my face. Fortunately 
her idea was different from my vision and she really did a nice piece of 
work. 

The women and I had carefully planned and rehearsed the com- 
munion service and thought we had every detail worked out, yet there 
was one little slip in the way the empty trays were brought to the front. 
I was sorry for the confusion but after church the little hairdresser, who 
was also one of the deaconesses, said with a glow, “Don’t you think 
we had a wonderful experience? I do. When we made the mistake I just 
said to myself, ‘Now, don’t let that spoil the meaning of the service for 
you,’ and I proceeded to forget about it.” Her attitude has helped me 
many times since that day. 

One noon, someplace along the highway, I came out of a restaurant to 
find a woman standing by my car, evidently waiting for me. Although 
a complete stranger she greeted me warmly. 

“From pictures in our church paper I recognized the sign on your 
car, Miss Anderson,” she said. “I’m a member of the Congregational 
Church at Oneonta, California, and I’m driving East.” 

We chatted a few minutes then as she pulled away a man who had 
been peering at the car commented, “I see you’ve got Illinois license 
plates. You from there?” I admitted that I was. “I’m from Kansas,” he 
volunteered, “but I got some cousins in Illinois. Do you know them?” 
I thought that question rather a big order so I asked their names. “I 
don’t rightly know,” he replied, “now that they’re married. I’ve been 
married myself fifty-five years and I haven’t heard from them during 
that time.” 

At Cloquet, Minnesota, I received a welcome which was equivalent to 
being given the key to the city. Cloquet is a Finnish town built around 
one industry—paper—and practically everyone works in the paper mill. 
The minister of the church, the Rev. Charles Saarian, had generated 
much interest in the visit of our team and many townspeople turned out 
to welcome us, including the mayor who gave a royal speech of welcome 
and presented me with a thousand sheets of bond paper and permission 
to park the station wagon anyplace in town. 

Mr. Saarian told us that he had been especially desirous of having a 
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invitations to many of the business and professional men and to others 
connected with the mill. One of the latter hesitated a moment before 
accepting the invitation and then said, “Who'd you say she is?” The 
minister told him again and the man asked, “Was she the woman who 
was on the TV Home Show?” Mr. Saarian assured him that I was the 
same person. “T'll be there,” said the man. “You know, she went right 
out in the potato field when she was talking to those men in the pic- 
ture.” I decided that the dust on my shoes had been well worth that 
particular trip. 

Peter Piper put on some of his best shows while I was driving through 
Minnesota. To a woman riding in the car with me he said, “I don’t 
know you. Why don’t you go home?” One evening while a minister 
was riding with me we were attracted by Peter’s constant repetition of the 
phrase, “God loves Peter Piper,” and each time he followed the statement 
with a lot of jibberish. The minister finally decoded the monologue, at 
least to his satisfaction. “You’ve had that bird at so many women’s 
meetings that he thinks the jibberish is part of the regular conversation.” 

With North Wisconsin I shall always associate sparkling brooks 
rushing over their sandy or rocky courses, blue lakes guarded by stately 
white pines or bordered by lighthearted birches. In the Namakagon 
Larger Parish I saw the enthusiasm of a rural church for its Lord’s 
Acre project. For this church-wide effort to pay off the mortgage on the 
building one man had offered a plot of ground on which other members 
had planted corn and beans. Another member had given an acre of 
buckwheat and someone else had provided a plot for raising cucumbers 
and squashes. It was then nearly harvest time and one of the women 
commented, “Every night I almost pray that it won’t frost till we get the 
corn in.” 

I arrived at the resort town of Cable with barely time to get ready for 
the morning session of a workshop. However, the minister, the Rev. 
J. J. Jenkins, wanted first to show me the post card factory. It was inter- 
esting to learn the intricacies of making thousands of colored post cards, 
but time was slipping by and I was getting nervous when Mr. Jenkins 
remarked to the proprietor, “Mr. Montgomery, it would be a fine idea 
if you would take a picture of the Pilgrim Circuit Rider and put it on 
a card.” I knew then that this visit had been planned with an ulterior 
motive in view. I dashed to the church, changed my suit, and still out 
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of breath went outside and stood by the station wagon while Mr. 
Montgomery took the best picture I have ever had of me or the car. 

Among my memories of Michigan it is not the perplexities of churches 
which I recall most vividly, but a scene which I saw through the open 
door of a church in Atlanta. As I drove past the building I caught a 
glimpse of a candlelighted altar with a cross and two vases of flowers 
standing out against the deeper shadows behind. I parked the car and 
was joined by some of the ladies coming to the first meeting. When we 
came to the front steps I remarked on the beauty of the interior as seen 
from the street. 

“We keep the door open every day,” explained one of them. “It’s only 
closed during the worst storms. Through the summer we keep fresh 
flowers on the altar and in winter we use artificial ones. You see, we're 
located just a block from our business district, so each day many people 
pass the church, and we feel that each one gets a message every time he 
looks through the open door. Also we've found that it’s easier to drop in 
for a short period of meditation if the door is open. We built most of 
the church ourselves and we like to have it look inviting to folks.” 

My mind traveled to hundreds of church doors which I had passed on 
my circuit riding. Huge cathedral doors with hand-wrought hinges and 
knobs—closed. Doors to two-century-old sanctuaries—closed. Doors to 
prim white colonial churches—closed. And I have often wondered as I 
have driven alone in the solitude of night, in the rosy dawn of a new day, 
or through the traffic of city streets, what would happen if in a thousand 
communities across our land open church doors spoke a silent invitation 
to all passers-by. 

During my years of circuit riding I have been extremely fortunate in 
the many open doors which have received me, doors to churches and 
doors to friendly homes. One of the questions most frequently asked me 
is, “Don’t you get awfully tired being entertained in people’s homes?” 
If this phase of my work irked me I had certainly better hand over the 
keys of the station wagon to someone else. Of course, there are times 
when I am glad for a night or two in a motel so that I can catch up on 
correspondence or reading, give my clothes a little care, or enjoy that 
relaxation which comes with solitude; but I also find joy in being with 
people. 

I am sure that after inviting me to their churches or homes many 
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women wonder what I am going to be like. Sometimes one of them says 
in surprise, “Oh, you're older than I thought you’d be!” Or perhaps I am 
credited with being younger than they had expected. One woman 
said, “I imagined you would be a very large woman.” When I asked 
her why, she replied, “With all the big boxes and other equipment that 
you carry, I thought you’d have to be a big strong thing to handle it.” 
I assured her that I did it by know-how rather than by brawn. 

But if people wonder about me, I wonder about them too. Frequently 
I wonder where I will sleep. I have spent many nights in boys’ rooms, 
where I stepped over carefully laid out trains-around-the-track, or gazed 
at Zoro masks and other strange devices. I have enjoyed girls’ rooms 
with pandas, teddy bears, memory books and sentimental photographs. 
Many times my host and hostess have given me their room. Sometimes 
I have a guest room, and occasionally I sleep on the davenport in the 
living room. The place actually makes little difference to me. The fact 
that people want me enough to go to the inconvenience of preparing for 
me—or putting up with me—makes me love every home of which I have 
been a part. 

A thousand other memories of circuit riding crowd in upon me. The 
surprise of a former student who said, “Miss Anderson, it’s been all of 
twenty years since I saw you, and you're still active!” The very hard-of- 
hearing woman who asked me to sit down by her and tell her everything 
I planned to say at church the next day. A picnic in Montana where for 
an entire evening no one talked shop. The summer cottage in Wisconsin 
that was loaned to me for three days so that I could sleep, write letters, 
wash my hair, press my clothes and clean my car. The home in which 
I found none of the family but a note which said, “Look in the refriger- 
ator. We'll be back later.” The minister who invited me to preach on 
a particular Sunday because his wife was scheduled to have a baby that 
day—but the baby failed to co-operate and both the man and wife sat 
in the audience. Of all such associations is the friendly side of circuit 
riding composed. 

But having spun my yarns J, like the circuit rider of a former day, 
must remember that there is serious business at hand. That after all, the 
main purpose of my job is to contribute, not to receive; and that what- 
ever contribution I can make is to be dedicated to the rural churches of 
America. 


Vil The Rural Church 


IN THE RUSH OF THIS COUNTRY to become urbanized many of its citizens 
overlook the fact that the Protestant church in America is historically a 
rural church and that today it has not yet achieved a numerical rural- 
urban balance. Although since 1936 no census figures have been col- 
lected to indicate the exact number of rural churches in the country 
some pertinent facts have come from a survey of 114 religious bodies. 
Based upon 1953 data this study revealed that 54 per cent of the Prot- 
estant population lived in small town or rural areas, and 46 per cent in 
metropolitan centers. Corresponding figures for the Catholic church 
indicated that 25 per cent of its members were rural, and 75 per cent 
urban, while for the Jewish faith 2 per cent were rural and 98 per cent 
city people. Applying these percentages to the 1957 estimate of 61 
million rural inhabitants in the United States, we can roughly assume 
that there is a rural Protestant population of about 33 million people. 

During recent years the farm population has been declining, as 
evidence the figures for 1950-1955, which showed a decrease of three 
million persons and an eight per cent drop in the number of farms. 
However, the movement of families from the city to country sites within 
commuting distance keeps the rural population over 60 million, or 36 
per cent of the total population. For the church this shift is important 
because too frequently the new ruralite does not move his church 
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interests to the country; they, like his business interests, remain in the 
city or are lost altogether in the shuffle. 

During the years in which I have been working with rural churches 
some of their problems have been modified in specific geographic locali- 
ties; nevertheless the rural church retains characteristics which distin- 
guish it from the city church. Foremost among these features I would 
place the closely knit fellowship of the small church. When congrega- 
tions have gathered together for the christening of every new baby in 
its families, and when later they have welcomed each child into full 
membership in the church; when together they have wiped away a 
tear of happiness at the marriage of each young couple, or mingled 
their tears of sorrow with the passing of each old friend—certainly they 
have developed a bond that cannot be known in the greater anonymity of 
the city church. 

But if, historically, the small church has been rich in neighborliness, 
the very element of isolation which helped to forge this tie also kept 
these churches more ingrown than were the urban churches. In small 
towns as well as in the open country, churches thrived on local interests 
relatively unconcerned about the great political and social issues which 
agitated the metropolitan centers. More conservative than city popula- 
tions, the small communities observed the ways of their fathers more 
faithfully than did their city cousins whose life was constantly reshaped 
by technological changes and new social movements. 

As a rule, because of their remoteness, disinterestedness and meager 
populations, the rural communities were bypassed when itineraries were 
made up for politicians of national stature, lecturers and musicians, and 
even for religious leaders. So while American life in the centers of 
concentrated populations was gaining momentum to create an atomic 
age, the rural community was often jogging comfortably along at a 
Model T pace quite out of keeping with the high-powered cars its 
families were driving. 

But within the last two decades changes have been taking place in 
rural America; for as roads improve, isolation disappears; as schools 
consolidate, community lines are erased; as urban industrial develop- 
ments push into once self-contained villages the people become involved 
in labor problems, and conflicting economic ideologies jolt them out of 
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their complacency. These changes are affecting the patterns of all 
institutions, including the rural church, but although new ways are 
emerging the rural church still retains some characteristics peculiar to 
itself. Reports for 1957 list 308,647 churches in the United States and 
235,160 pastors with full-time charges. Since many of these ministers 
served more than one church, over one-fourth of the churches in the 
nation had no pastors or part-time pastors, and the rural churches are 
considered to have more than their share of the vacant pulpits. 

Almost without exception leaderless churches diminish in their ef- 
fectiveness in their communities, so that the absence of resident ministers 
poses a great problem for the rural church. While traveling in Cumber- 
Jand County, Illinois, I was told that there were fifty Protestant churches 
in that county but that only two had had full-time ministers. Residents of 
the county said that as the number of pastorless churches increased the 
number of unchurched people likewise increased, for, as one man com- 
mented, “Folks don’t seem to have respect for churches without 
preachers.” 

A few years ago a similar situation existed in La Grange County, 
Indiana, where five small churches seemed to be competing with each 
other to see which could die out first. Their average membership had 
dropped to less than twenty-five, two had parsonages, and one had a 
resident minister. 

While driving through Colorado I made a “whistle stop” at Gun- 
nison and learned from the minister that in a recent survey of the 
nearby mountain area he had located three hundred communities which 
had no churches and no indications that they would have in the fore- 
seeable future. He had established five preaching points which he was 
trying to serve with the help of students from the School of Mines 
located at Gunnison. We agreed that there could be work for several 
circuit riders for many years to come. 

Some months later I was in Maine and there I was told that there 
were nearly a hundred Congregational Christian churches with member- 
ships under fifty. Some of these churches were in communities too small 
to provide a large church membership and others were open country 
churches in sparsely settled areas. Often these churches were served by 
students from the seminaries and more frequently than not, I found that 
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the lay leadership was strong. I discovered that church members can 
assume responsibilities beyond their usual wont if they are concerned 
enough about the work of their church. 

Returning to the Midwest I discussed the problem of rural leadership 
with a worker among the Methodist churches of Iowa. He reported that 
53 per cent of their churches had a membership of less than 200; that 
42 per cent were located in communities whose population was under 
500; that among the churches which reported no commission on Chris- 
tian education or missions approximately 80 per cent were in these small 
churches; and that the ministers of these churches moved, on the 
average, every two and and a half years as compared with five years for 
churches with larger memberships. 

A recent survey of the rural churches in Missouri revealed that less 
than half the rural churches had services every Sunday and one-fourth 
had them only once a month. As for other activities, nine out of ten 
of the churches had a Sunday School, and a majority had a women’s 
organization; but the proportion of churches having organized youth 
work or additional activities for adults dwindled to as low as two per 
cent. 

Not only is the loss of ministers creating a problem in the rural 
churches, but the loss of its young people is creating a vacuum. Many 
churches are worried because with the loss of the older young people and 
young adults there is a breakdown in the stability of the church program, 
since there are no members in training to take the places of the older 
members as they become inactive. 

To suggest that all rural churches are declining in vitality would 
indeed do an injustice to many an alert church. I have visited rural and 
small town churches where for the first time in their histories they have a 
full-time minister, a thriving educational program, a refurbished church 
or an enlarged plant. Also I am finding an increasing number of small 
churches which have committees on missions and on Christian education 
even though they may be comparatively inactive because they do not 
know what they should be doing. However, the number who are asking 
for information and for help adds an encouraging line to the picture. 

As I look back over the last few years it would be impossible to estimate 
the number of town and country churches in which members have 
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asked, “How can we do a better jobe” Seldom do I now hear, “We think 
we're doing fairly well.” I am finding a growing concern for the un- 
churched in the area. Many churches are not waiting for indifferent 
families to seek the service of the church but are taking the invitation of 
the church into the homes. Rural churches are discussing world problems 
and when I show pictures of the overseas work of the church I find the 
congregations conversant with the problems of the people, sometimes 
the result of broad reading and other times the result of world travel. 
And with the present trend in the seminaries to train men specifically for 
town and country parish work the rural church is coming to a better 
understanding of its place of leadership among other rural organizations. 

Furthermore, comity agreements, whereby denominations assign to 
one of their number the responsibility for work in a specific area, are 
removing much of the overlapping which in an earlier day contributed 
to ineffective church work. These agreements are especially effective in 
districts to which large numbers of new residents are moving as the 
result of the decentralization of industry. But in some countrysides where 
for generations family loyalties have centered in the church at the 
crossroads the members are loathe to desert the church of their childhood. 
One Georgia congregation solved this problem by maintaining the 
church building for anniversary gatherings or other special occasions 
even after uniting its membership with a nearby congregation. 

Another movement which is proving the salvation of many rural 
churches is the development of the larger parish. In these parishes one 
minister serves a group of churches each of which maintains its own 
building and program although at times all of them may unite for some 
special projects. 

In 1948 the five dwindling churches in La Grange County, Indiana, 
organized themselves into a larger parish and within eight years the 
church membership had tripled, finances had improved, and remodeled 
or enlarged buildings were providing space for more adequate church 
programs. In one larger parish in North Wisconsin four churches each 
carry on a local program but in any month which has a fifth Sunday they 
hold a larger parish service on that day with a special program devoted to 
a study of missions, parish problems or other interests common to all 
the churches. 
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In California I found that one county-wide parish was served by 
one resident minister and two ministers-at-large and by a comity ar- 
rangement this work had been turned over to the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. An interesting story was told of the early history of the 
church in one community. It seems that at one time the little town had 
two struggling churches and that a layman from one of them suggested 
to a layman from the other that each man would collect as much money 
as possible for a new church which would affiliate with the denomination 
whose members gave the larger amount. The day came for reporting and 
pooling the resources, but the man with the lesser amount refused to 
give up his money. 

“I've raised enough money to keep our own church going so now we 
don’t need to unite,” he argued. 

Tricked in this way the people of the community closed both churches 
and for twenty-five years the town had no church. Finally when a larger 
parish was organized the town was within its borders and asked to be 
included. 

In Montana the Powder River Larger Parish is composed of nine 
centers served by one minister. Because of the extent of his parish he 
makes his rounds in a plane, and as I watched him plane-hopping from 
church to church I] thought that we had truly reached a new day in 
circuit riding. 

Sometimes a specific geographic area has unique problems which call 
for a program tailored to meet its particular needs. Such a situation began 
to take shape in the 1920’s in southeastern Missouri and the solution 
which was worked out over a period of years is known as the Delmo 
Project. The name does not designate a town, but an area composed 
of several small towns. It was during the decade of the twenties that 
southern planters moved onto this rich soil after the land had proved a 
disappointment to the corn growers who had preceded them. But the 
high hopes of the cotton planters also failed to materialize as shifts in 
the national economy caused cotton prices to tumble. This break affected 
the people in the entire area but hit the sharecroppers especially hard 
because they were already being thrown out of work in large numbers as 
the result of the introduction of machines, one of which frequently 
eliminated fifty men. 
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During the depression of the thirties living standards for the share- 
croppers sank so low that in order to call the attention of the nation to 
their plight entire families, colored and white, camped along the road- 
sides. ‘This demonstration served its purpose and an aroused public 
conscience brought pressure upon the government to construct federal 
housing for six hundred families in ten small communities in the Delmo 
area. 

But all was not to run smoothly. The government was accused of 
engaging in a socialistic venture, and under fire it ordered the entire 
project to be sold to the highest bidder. At this point the Rev. David 
Burgess, a representative of the Board of Home Missions of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, undertook the organization of the Delmo 
Housing Corporation for the purpose of buying the homes and then 
making them available to the people on small monthly payments. Bishop 
William Scarlett of the Episcopal Church headed the organization, and 
other denominations joined the venture. Today, co-operating with these 
two national churches are the Methodist, United Presbyterian, Evangel- 
ical and Reformed churches, as well as several societies, federations and 
other interested groups. 

When the homes were first put up for sale the yearly family wages 
were as low as four hundred dollars for the N egro families and perhaps 
twice the amount for the white families. Even today yearly wages run 
from about six hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars. These families 
know that they might get better wages in other parts of the country, but 
they are not prepared to enter the cutthroat competition of the open labor 
market. They know the business of chopping and picking cotton, and 
they remain where their skills can be utilized. Besides, they own their 
homes, and home ownership is not a blessing to be lightly tossed off. 

‘The hub of activity in each village is the Community Center. Among 
the many groups which use this building is the Women’s Club which 
corresponds to the Ladies’ Aid Society or Women’s Fellowship in many 
churches. Among their projects is the important one of raising scholar- 
ship money for high school students—$7.50 a month to provide for 
incidental expenses. In 1956 the first two students from among the six 
hundred families in the Delmo area were graduated from high school. 
Where for decades graduation from the eighth grade was unusual, this 
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new step was an accomplishment of great magnitude. College is now 
becoming part of the future for some of these young people. 

The women raise some of their money through the operation of 
Thrift Shops which are to be found in each Community Center. In an 
earlier day clothing was often sent to the churches in the Delmo area 
by church groups across the country and these gifts, frequently referred 
to as missionary barrels, were either given to the people or disposed of 
through rummage sales. Now the Thrift Shops have replaced this former 
practice and in the process they have created self-respect and initiative 
on the part of the people. In these shops I saw shoes neatly laid out and 
dresses hung on racks, each article selling for about twenty-five cents. 

Mrs. Grace Hansen, director of the Delmo Project, explained, “Of 
course, many times we take off the price tags and give needed articles to 
families who are unable to pay for the things. But you would hardly 
believe what the women accomplish with the proceeds from this business. 
They pay the Corporation ten per cent as their share of the expense of 
operation, but all the remaining money is kept in the community for 
whatever projects the women are interested in, ranging from installation 
of street lights to providing hospital and welfare care for those who need 
help, sending young people to summer camps or other projects dear 
to their hearts.” 

Most towns consider rain a misfortune when the people are planning a 
meeting, but at Delmo I was fortunate in having rain because then the 
following day no one could chop cotton—actually they chop the weeds, 
not the cotton—so we could have a meeting of the church school teachers. 
When I left they wished for Susie and me a safe trip and we wished 
for them increased prosperity. 

Thus across the nation there has developed an approach to church 
work which is usually designated as the Town and Country Program, 
the Rural Life Movement or by some similar name. This fact indicates 
that for some years to come there will be sections of the nation—de- 
creasing in number, it is truae—which have a rural psychology, a rural 
sociology, and rural church programs. [hese communities are no better 
and no worse than other communities—only different. 


IX Unpacking the Saddlebags 


WHEN I LOOK BACK on the traditional role of the circuit riders I can 
plainly see that they were not the great preachers of their day, that they 
did not determine the policies of their denominations, and that they 
were not specialists in any field of church work> These facts are comfort- 
ing to me because I possess the same limitations. Although I need to be 
conversant with many areas of church work from nursery school to 
architecture, the very range of the field keeps me from becoming a 
specialist in any one branch. Instead, whatever information I can pack 
into my saddlebags I use as I would a kit of tools. At one time I may 
need a theological trowel to loosen the soil around a point of view; at 
another time, a technical screwdriver to tighten a loose church school 
organization; or maybe a nail to hang a new idea on, or a screw to keep 
an old one from slipping. 

In most churches the first problem which is brought up for considera- 
tion centers around the program of Christian education—variously re- 
ferred to as the work of the Sunday School, the Bible School or the 
Church School. Once spoken of in disparaging terms by the sophisti- 
cated, these schools are now considered an important educational asset 
not only to the church but to the nation. From the point of view of 
numbers involved, Christian education is big business. In 1959 there 
were approximately 278,000 Sunday or Sabbath schools in the United 
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States with an enrollment approaching 40 million. Of this total number, 
Protestant churches had 256,304 schools serving 35,778,377 pupils; non- 
Protestant churches had 3,108,830 pupils, but the number of schools 
could not be accurately ascertained. 

Of the total enrollment 8 percent of the pupils were on the cradle 
roll (children under three years of age); 35 per cent were in the 
children’s division (ages 3-11); 21 per cent were in the youth division 
(ages 12-24); and 36 per cent were in the adult division. In addition to 
the pupils registered in these Protestant church schools there were ap- 
proximately three and a half million teachers and administrators. 

It should not be surprising in an educational system as extensive as 
this if every problem known to educators should turn up at some time or 
other. And I am sure that they have. But no matter what difficulty a 
church school is facing it can be solved only when the workers have an 
understanding of the educational philosophy which shapes their policies. 
Or, stated negatively, when they see that a lack of such a philosophy 
has been responsible for the weaknesses which have developed. 

For example, I recall that on a trip among some small Midwest 
churches I visited a class of eight-year-old girls who sat apathetically 
through the session while the teacher, a stern and uncompromising 
woman, talked at them without a break. After dismissing the class, the 
teacher said to me, “I used to have a lot of trouble with those girls, but 
now I’ve got them to where they’re a good class.” It took a little restraint 
on my part not to ask outright, “What was good about the class?” 
Certainly there was no indication that a learning process was in opera- 
tion. Evidently according to that teacher's concept, education was a 
process of pouring information into unresisting ears. 

Or I think of the teacher in a rural church in the South who resigned 
her class because, she said, “Even after I asked them a question and 
then told them the answer they still couldn’t repeat it back to me cor- 
rectly.” 

I suppose that in three-fourths of the churches which I visit the 
question of what constitutes good teaching is one of the first to be 
raised. Hence, early in my conference with any group of teachers we 
spend some time working out a statement of philosophy which can 
guide us as we look at specific problems. 
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Most of the major denominations have arrived at a common philosophy 
of Christian education. It has many ramifications and in some of the 
details there is difference of interpretation. This fact is especially evident 
in the area of the theological implications. However, on a minimum 
basic point of view most denominations are in agreement. 

The first assumption of this philosophy is that throughout an indivyid- 
ual’s life he is a growing person—a “becoming” person—and that upon 
Christian education rests the responsibility of providing a climate and 
a condition which make possible the full development of a Christian 
person. This condition for growth is created through study, worship and 
shared experiences on the level of the child’s maturity. 

The second assumption is that the process of Christian education 
should guide each pupil into an increasing knowledge of God and of 
his orderly universe, including recognition of his own place in that 
universe. However, knowledge of God is not sufficient. A child needs to 
be guided beyond the knowledge of God to love of God whose nature 
was shown in and through Jesus Christ. 

The third assumption is that this love of God will seek expression, 
and should lead a child to commit his life to God and to find his place 
in the fellowship of the church. 

When a group of teachers has arrived at some such working philosophy 
we are then ready to test various aspects of an educational program 
against it. For instance, when a superintendent raises the question, 
“What difference does it make what lesson materials we use?” the 
answer begins with a consideration of what his school is trying to 
accomplish in the lives of the pupils. 

I recall a conference in the West which was attended by teachers 
representing several denominations and using a variety of lesson mate- 
rials. When I raised the question, Why are you using your present 
texts? I received a number of different answers. A few teachers said that 
their church bought the cheapest quarterlies it could find. One superin- 
tendent replied that he used what the bishop told him to use. Several 
teachers said that their school never thought of ordering anything ex- 
cepting its denominational publications. Among the many reasons for 
the choice of materials only one teacher suggested that her church school 
had made its selection on the basis of the compatibility of the material 
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and the school’s philosophy of education. 

At this point a young clothing salesman, new to church school teach- 
ing, spoke up. “I’m sure no one else is as ignorant as I am, but I’ve never 
seen any Sunday School lessons excepting the ones we've always used in 
our church. Just what is the difference in them?” When several other 
teachers admitted to being as ignorant as he, we took an excursion into 
the realm of church school materials. 

The oldest lesson series in use today is the Uniform Series which 
came into existence back in 1872 when the National Sunday School 
Convention, an interdenominational organization, authorized the prep- 
aration of an entirely new system of teaching materials, and appointed 
a Lesson Committee to undertake the work. These lessons were Bible- 
centered, and so planned that during the seven-year cycle they covered 
the most important portions of both the Old and the New Testaments. 
Their uniformity was so absolute that each Sunday an entire church 
school studied the same lesson; each class read the same Bible passage 
and memorized the same Bible verse. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century the plan of the Uniform Lessons 
continued unchanged. ‘Then in 1945, under the impact of new studies in 
the psychology and philosophy of Christian education, the Lesson 
Committee modified its approach and introduced a new series which 
departed from strict uniformity. Also, this series became a six-year in- 
stead of a seven-year cycle. 

Usually teachers are surprised to learn that their denominations are 
probably represented on the Committee on the Uniform Series which 
today is composed of members from thirty denominations. In addition, 
the Committee frequently calls in experts on curriculum building and 
child psychology to counsel with them. The Committee meets yearly 
to work on lesson plans several years in advance of the time they will 
be released, because preparation of new materials is a long process. 

First, a subcommittee responsible for planning each quarter’s work 
selects a theme, the titles for each week’s lesson, the Bible passages and 
memory texts. Next, this material goes to age level committees who 
make adaptations to the age group which each represents. When these 
committees have completed their work, outlines for lessons for adult, 
youth, junior and primary groups—there are none below the primary 
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level—are ready for use. The co-operating denominations secure their 
own authors to do the actual writing on any of the outlines which a 
denomination cares to use. 

However, in addition to the denominational use of these outlines, 
they may be bought by commercial publishing houses who write their 
own materials around them. So it happens that the Uniform Lessons 
may actually differ from church to church in the quality of their writ- 
ing and in their content—stories, illustrations, historical incidents and 
other details. 

A different approach to lesson materials was undertaken in 1908 when 
the International Sunday School Convention authorized the prepara- 
tion of a new curriculum. Based upon the concept that a child is a 
developing personality whose spiritual needs change as he matures just 
as do his physical and mental requirements, this new series stated as 
its intent “. . . to insure an ever-deepening experience and ever-ex- 
panding expression of the Christian religion.” 

To accomplish this goal the committee responsible for the new 
series discarded the principle of uniformity and substituted a graded 
approach; hence the title, Graded Lessons. Then, in order to accommo- 
date the needs of church schools of all sizes, two types of graded 
curricula were developed. The Closely Graded lessons were designed for 
church schools, usually with large enrollments, whose grading parallels 
public school grading; while the Cycle Graded lessons were adapted 
to meet the needs of smaller schools which often prefer departmental 
grading so that all primary or all junior children can use the same 
lesson. As in the case of the Uniform Lessons, the actual lesson writing 
of the Graded Series is done by authors selected by the various de- 
nominations who then issue the material under their denominational 
names. 

When in 1922 the International Sunday School Association and the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations united to form 
the International Council of Religious Education, the sponsorship of 
the Uniform Lessons and both types of Graded Lessons was turned over 
to it. Then in 1950 thirteen interdenominational agencies merged to 
form the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 


States of America and in this new organization the International Coun- 
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cil became one of the units of the Division of Christian Education—still 
carrying the responsibility for the preparation of lesson materials. 

A further step in the co-operative process of preparing a curriculum 
is found among denominations which find it helpful to have joint pro- 
duction. This movement is well represented in the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Edu- 
cators of both denominations have been producing a curriculum to- 
gether for several years. New materials will be issued on the nursery 
school level in 1960, and will be followed progressively by materials 
for the other age groups. 

In addition to the various co-operatively prepared materials some 
denominations plan and publish an entire series of texts to meet their 
specific needs and standards. 

In any group of teachers to whom I tell this story of the development 
of church school materials I have come to expect a spontaneous reaction 
from someone: “That explains why—” And then during a discussion we 
find that one point which it explains is the difference between de- 
nominationally sponsored materials and those brought out by a commer- 
cial press. And I find teachers divided on the merits of each. Many 
teachers who use commercial press publications do so because they think 
these lessons are easier to teach; that the expected answers are more 
clearly indicated and that the mechanical devices reduce the burden of 
lesson preparation. Among these devices are such exercises as filling in 
blanks, completing words and matching names. 

One of these “teaching gadgets” was brought to my attention by a 
teacher in Georgia who asked me to go over the lesson which she was to 
teach the following Sunday. It included a crossword puzzle which, 
when worked out, stated four questions for the children to discuss. “I’ve 
already worked the puzzle,” she said, “and I decided that it would be a 
waste of time for the children to do it. We wouldn’t have any time left 
for the discussion of the questions. Besides, 1 was afraid they'd get so 
interested in working the puzzle that they wouldn’t work at the mean- 
ing of the ideas it suggested.” 

Many teachers prefer denominational sponsored materials because 
they incorporate the history and mission work of their denomination. 
Other teachers feel that lessons prepared by the denominations lead a 
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pupil to arrive at his own conclusions about the nature of God, the 
purpose of the church and relations with others rather than telling him 
what he ought to believe. Some appreciate the fact that these lessons 
include a wider range of resource material—general history, church his- 
tory, poetry and stories from masterpieces of literature; and that because 
of this larger amount of background material a teacher has a wider 
selection from which to enrich his teaching. 

Sometimes I suggest to a group of teachers that a very valuable study 
would be to undertake an examination of several curricula and evalu- 
ate them for themselves. But I warn the group that such a study will 
inevitably lead to a reappraisal of their educational philosophy and 
that they may be in for some surprises. 

In addition to textbooks there are, of course, other published aids 
to teaching which range from storybooks for home reading to pictures 
of many kinds to be used in the class session. Sometimes at no cost a 
very effective file can be built from pictures found in magazines. Or if 
the money is available there are excellent slides, film strips and movies 
for use in class or in worship services. Each aid is valuable if properly 
used, but I think that sometimes aids become crutches on which both 
the teacher and the children lean, and that at such times they check 
rather than stimulate creative thinking. 

In considering the use of pictures, for instance, if a teacher is in- 
troducing a story or a scene which is unfamiliar to the children the 
presentation of a picture may be the initial step in his teaching, but 
frequently the picture would be a more valuable teaching aid if reserved 
until later in the class period. The result of too early use of a picture 
was demonstrated in a class for third graders who were studying 
the story of Christ in the temple at the age of twelve. While telling the 
story the teacher held before the children Hoffmann’s picture of the 
scene. Intent upon the picture several of the children interrupted the 
story with such remarks as, “What a funny-looking man standing back 
of Jesus’; and “Why did Jesus wear his hair in curls?” 

These questions were logical ones but they interrupted the continuity 
of the story and burned over the ground for the children’s creative 
thinking. Had the teacher told the story, drawing on the children’s 
imaginations in the process, perhaps even re-enacting part of it in role 
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playing, she could then have presented the picture in order to let the 
children see how one great artist visualized the scene, and their 
questions on it would then be just as pertinent without interrupting the 
story. 

A question frequently raised regarding the use of pictures has to do 
with the merit of picture strips patterned after the comic strips. One 
evening in an informal group in a small Wisconsin community the 
superintendent of the church school, who was also principal of the public 
school, said, “We've recently received some interesting samples of these 
strips.” And then turning to me he asked directly, “What do you think 
of them?” 

I decided that this man should be able to hold his own in a discussion, 
so | answered him with a question. “What do you use in your public 
school? Strip forms or separate pictures?” 

He grinned as he replied, “Separate pictures, of course.” 

One of his teachers listening to the conversation asked, “Why?” 

“You tell her,” I said to the superintendent. 

“Well, from an educational point of view,” he explained, “one or 
two pictures used with a story give focal points for children’s eyes and 
minds and are conducive to thinking. But a series of pictures tends to 
center the children’s interests on the changing action of the pictures 
rather than in the idea behind them.” 

After his having put me on the spot I was glad for his help in clear- 
ing up the problem which he had presented. However, there was one 
more angle to the question of picture strips, and this problem was 
immediately raised by the father of a sixth grade boy. “My son will 
look at Bible strips where he won't read his lesson—without encourage- 
ment,” he said. “Is it wrong to let him?” 

Here was an honest question which needed a straightforward reply, 
so I answered, “I'll tell you about one strip and perhaps you can see 
why I think that these pictures have weaknesses.” Then I described 
a strip which depicted the story of Amos, the Old Testament prophet. 
According to the biblical account Amos was a brusque individual who 
minced no words when he accused the Israelites of sinning against 
Jehovah. However, in the strip Amos was more than a straight-from- 
the-shoulder prophet. He was pictured with a ferocious look upon 
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his face, with clenched hands, his whole dramatic attitude that of 
a villain who was intimidating the crowd. Behind Amos stood a small 
gang of his followers in the attitude of rooters, shouting, “Come on, 
Amos, tell ’em off!” 

A later picture showed Amos back at home reporting his accomplish- 
ments. In a superman pose he was saying something to the effect, “I 
sure told ’em!” while his rooters were repeating, “You did! You really 
told ’em off!” 

Then I said to the puzzled father, “In spite of the fact that the 
captions under the pictures were biblical texts, | wonder which made 
the greater impression on the children who looked at the strip—the 
Bible verses or the big bully Amos? It is this tendency to misinterpret 
a story in an attempt to popularize it that disturbs me.” 

In the field of lesson materials many of the most perplexing questions 
arise from the place and use of the Bible in church school teaching. In 
some parts of the country I have found teachers who were distressed 
because they were sure that the newer denominational materials placed 
less emphasis on the Bible than did the older quarterlies. So we often 
examine actual samples of lessons and find that instead of less em- 
phasis on the Bible there is actually more. Frequently these teachers 
have not realized that many denominations no longer print the Bible 
selections in the study books but expect the pupils to read directly from 
the Bible, both in their home study and in class reference work. Also, 
because the amount of resource material has been increased in recent 
years, the space given to biblical material appears to be less than in 
earlier publications. 

The matter of different versions of the Bible puzzles some teachers 
who do not understand the reasons for the various translations. In a 
teachers’ institute in Pennsylvania our discussion was interrupted by a 
straight-backed woman who asked forthrightly, “Do you have a copy of 
the Revised Standard Version?” I countered with, “Why do you ask?” 
To which she replied, “I've heard so many terrible things about it 
that I want to read it and make up my own mind.” 

This mood of honesty I met again in a conference in Hawaii when 
another woman, a church school superintendent, asked me what I 
thought about a minister who would take liberties with the Bible and 
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change the wording, as a recent clergyman had done. Before I could 
reply a preacher in the group spoke up, “He didn’t change words just 
to suit himself—he was reading from the Revised Standard Version 
which is written in today’s best American English.” 

“Why are we so old-fashioned?” asked the superintendent. “I didn’t 
even know there was a new version. When did it come out and why don’t 
we study some of these new movements?” 

In answer to her query we took a few minutes to review the story of 
the different versions of the Bible which are in use in the Protestant 
churches today. Nearly everyone is familiar with the King James Ver- 
sion which was commissioned by the English king in 1604 and published 
in 1611. Before that time there had been a large number of translations 
of the Bible into the English language but none was destined to re- 
ceive comparable popularity and authority. 

Today the King James Version is valued for its high literary quality 
which ranks it among the masterpieces of English expression. However, 
in time words became obsolete, spelling changed and new studies in 
biblical literature revealed certain inaccuracies in the text. And so a 
succession of minor changes took place before a completely new revision 
was made. 

Work on the new version, officially called the Revised Version, was 
undertaken in 1870 and for the next fourteen years two committees, one 
for the New Testament and one for the Old Testament, studied old 
manuscripts, former versions, and newly discovered texts which had not 
been previously available. In 1885 the Revised Version was published. 
This was supplemented in 1901 by the American Standard Version 
which brought the wording more nearly in line with the best American 
usage of the English language. This version was widely used in the 
United States. 

But again, new archaeological discoveries which brought to light man- 
uscripts hitherto unknown to the Western World made a new version 
desirable. This project was undertaken by the International Council 
of Religious Education, which entrusted the work to a group of repre- 
sentative scholars, the Standard Bible Committee, which worked from 
1937 until publication in 1952. This translation was designated the Re- 
vised Standard Version. Wherever feasible it adhered to the beauty of 
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wording found in the King James Version; where posssible it accepted 
the accuracy of the translation of the Revised Version; but in other in- 
stances it dropped obsolete words and phrases and used a more modern 
idiom. This version also used a format which differed from earlier ver- 
sions. Poetry was printed in poetic form and the prose sections appeared 
in standard prose form instead of the arbitrary verse divisions of some 
of the former versions. However, for easy reference the traditional verse 
divisions were indicated. 

In addition to these various authorized versions individual students 
have published translations in modern English. Perhaps the two best- 
known translations are The Moffatt Bible, and An American Translation, 
prepared by Edgar Goodspeed and scholars at the University of Chi- 
cago. J. B. Phillips has completed his rendering of the New Testament 
into modern English; admittedly paraphrase rather than translation, 
it has brought fresh insights to many. 

In our conference group, after we had looked at these facts, the 
superintendent who had started the discussion said emphatically, “We'll 
order a copy of the new Revised Standard Version for each of our 
teachers—right away.” 

In countless conferences I have met teachers who said that they were 
constantly embarrassed because they did not know all the answers to 
questions about the Bible which came up in their classes. This in- 
security was expressed by a young housewife who was teaching a 
junior class, and one Sunday one of the boys asked her how the Ten 
Commandments had been recorded when they were given to Moses. 
“And I couldn’t answer him,” she said. 

“Neither would I be able to tell him,” I confessed, and then the 
group discussed the relative importance of the boy’s question. To a 
scientifically minded boy the manner of recording might have held some 
interest and surely he could be told that the Bible does not supply any 
information about how God wrote; and that of course the pictures 
which we use to illustrate the Commandments are inventions of a 
later time. The question could then be raised with the class if perhaps 
the Commandments were not first impressed upon the mind and heart 
of Moses after his communion with God and not recorded in any 
permanent form until some time later. But beyond this consideration 
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the boy needed to see that the mechanics of recording was not of great 
concern to the people of early Israel, nor to peoples since that time; but 
that it was the content of the Commandments which was basic to the 
Jews, to Jesus, and later to Christians, 

It would be impossible to estimate the number of times each year that 
I talk with adults—students, parents, teachers and others—who are per- 
sonally troubled over the use of the Bible. Because the book is sacred 
to them they give it almost magical powers or at least invest it with such 
divinity as to remove it from close scrutiny. Sometimes only a step-by-step 
process of thinking can help these individuals see that the value of the 
Bible for our lives is enhanced by an intelligent use of it; that a mem- 
orized verse has value only when it has meaning that can be translated 
into life; and that we must bring to the study of the book our best 
thinking because through its pages God is trying to speak to us, just 
as he has to men of all times. 

Then, especially when I am talking with church school workers, I 
try to point out that if God is speaking to people he must speak to them 
at the level of their experience, which means that only limited sec- 
tions of the Bible can be effectively used with young children, but that 
as they grow older they should also grow in their understanding of a 
larger amount of biblical material. | 

Personally I think that children can also be presented with the thought 
that the Bible is composed of different kinds of literature. They can see 
that the Psalms are poetry, and even primary children know that the 
language of poetry differs from that of prose. They can soon discover 
that some stories are accounts of personal experiences while others, 
called parables, are brief and vivid illustrations of some point which 
the writer or speaker wanted to make. For the junior child the story 
of the development of the Bible holds a fascination. But however 
diversified the literature and whatever the time span it represents the 
essential consideration is that the child sees that through it there runs a 
central message of God’s love and purpose for man. 

Within the last few years a new emphasis has developed on the place 
of the Bible in Christian education. Based upon the conviction that 
the truths inherent in the Bible stories cannot be taught to others until 
the teacher has appropriated them to himself, leaders in training in- 
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stitutes are giving a prominent place to Bible study on the adult level. 

Formerly, most of the Bible courses offered in these institutes were 
directed toward giving teachers a better understanding of the Bible 
from the point of view of the age level with which a teacher was 
working. Thus teachers of primary children studied the Bible to find 
what it could contribute to children six to eight years of age, while 
teachers in the junior department searched the Book for truths it would 
yield to nine- to eleven-year-olds. Although the necessity for teachers 
to know the biblical materials best suited to the development of children 
of various ages is still essential, there is a new emphasis on Bible study 
for the contribution which it can make to the teacher himself; for 
until he knows the power of the Word to transform life, his own life, 
he cannot impart that knowledge to a child of any age. 

Church life would be more simple if the question of teaching ma- 
terials were the only problem which it faced; but for most churches, as 
for most individuals, life is a complicated process. Whenever I am 
tempted to be discouraged, either with personal difficulties or those 
related to the church, I think of a superintendent whom I met in 
North Carolina. He had recently injured a knee so seriously that the 
doctors doubted that he would ever regain the use of it. “But I'll walk 
again,” he said stanchly when I went to his home to confer with him. 
He had many problems in his church school which he wanted to dis- 
cuss—questions relating to attendance, to worship services, to grading 
procedures, and numerous others. After talking for more than an hour, 
when I was about to leave I said, “I hope you'll be able to try a few 
of these suggestions.” “A few?” he repeated in a query. “What’s to 
keep us from trying them all?” 

For any church school that faces its situation in the same optimism 
the next step after examining its teaching materials is to examine its 
teaching methods. 


+ 
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THERE HAVE BEEN occasions when I was nonplussed to see the serious 
consideration which parents and educators gave to the use of education- 
ally sound methods in the public schools while at the same time they 
seemed unconcerned about the use of equally good methods in their 
church schools. One of the most striking illustrations of this attitude 
came to my attention when I was invited to visit a class of teenagers 
which was taught by the principal of a junior high school. Although 
recognized by school officials as a very progressive administrator she 
was using methods in her church school which have been considered 
obsolete for decades. Her pattern consisted of assigning each pupil in 
turn a verse from the Bible or a paragraph from the lesson text which 
he read, restated in his own words, or answered some question related 
to its meaning. 

At the close of the class period I tried to think of a diplomatic way 
to call the teacher’s attention to some of the more effective classroom 
methods. 

“Do the young people ever think of stories or experiences to illustrate 
the lessons?” I asked. “And does the class ever work in buzz oroups 
and then compare ideas?” 

After we had talked together for about three minutes the woman’s 
face broke into a friendly but slightly embarrassed smile as she said, 
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“That’s the way we teach in public school, but I never thought of using 
the same methods here. I’ve just been teaching like I was taught in 
Sunday School thirty years ago.” 

With this teacher the essential point was to call her attention to 
the outmoded methods she was using; she herself could substitute better 
ones. But many teachers frankly admit that they do not know what 
constitutes good teaching. To these teachers I often suggest that the 
old adage, “Well begun, half done,” can be applied to teaching just as 
well as to other tasks and so we consider effective methods for starting a 
lesson period. 

My observations impress upon me how large a percentage of good 
teachers prefer to introduce the lesson with some illustration, situation 
or question which is pertinent to the interests of the age group 
which they are teaching. Occasionally such a situation presents itself 
unexpectedly in the classroom, as it did in a kindergarten department 
which I was visiting. 

The children were playing in small groups when the teacher noticed 
that in one corner of the room a little boy had accumulated all of the 
several sets of blocks which belonged to the department. Walking over 
to him she made some suggestion about sharing them with the other 
children, to which idea he replied, “I don’t need to; they've already 
shared them with me.” And he was right. He had gone to each child who 
had any blocks and had asked for them—and asking, he had received. 
Why give them back? 

Here was an ideal situation in which to develop a story to illustrate 
that true sharing should be a reciprocal process. Of course, any teacher 
knows that one of the difficulties in picking up on-the-spot situations is 
that he does not possess a large enough fund of stories upon which to 
draw on a moment’s notice; but this weakness can be remedied by time 
and experience. 

One day in a conference of church school workers in Butte, Montana, 
we were discussing how effectively Jesus picked up problems or interests 
of those around him as a starting point for many of his lessons. Perhaps 
he began with a mustard seed, with types of soil, with a merchant's 
love for a pearl, or the wheat in the field through which he was walking, 
and moved from some such simple beginning to the personal applica- 
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tion of a deep truth. At this point in our discussion one of the teachers 
said, “That gives me an idea. Next Sunday we're studying about Peter, 
the fisherman, and I'll get the boys interested by showing them a fish 
hook.” 

“You forget,” objected one of the men, “that they didn’t use fish 
hooks in Peter’s time. They used nets.” 

“But, what meaning would nets have for our youngsters?” argued 
the first teacher. “You have to begin with life as they know it.” 

“You're on the right track,” contributed a third member of the 
group, “and I only hope you don’t get stuck on the fish hook.” Her 
remark suggested a very pertinent fact, that we teachers often become 
so engrossed in an illustration that we never move on to the truth which 
we are trying to illustrate. 

Of special interest to me was the adaptation of this situation approach 
as worked out by three men in Texas. Teachers in a church school, they 
had asked me for some suggestions for improving their teaching, but 
before we had gone far one of them said, “How would it be if you took 
the lesson for next Sunday and showed us how you think it ought to 
be taught?” 

“What's the lesson about?” I asked, hoping that it would be one for 
which I had a ready-made approach. 

“It’s the story of the cleansing of the temple,” replied one of the men. 

“H-m, well, let’s see,’ I stalled for a little time in which to think. 
“Usually it’s a good plan, even with adults, to start a lesson with a 
situation familiar to the class. But in this case—” I hesitated because 
I honestly did not know where a rural group in Texas would take hold 
of this lesson. Fortunately one of the men thought more quickly than I. 

“That's okay,” he said. “I have an adult class and this is cattle coun- 
try. I'll bring some little animals from my son’s toy farm and before 
class ll arrange a scene showing a cattle sale just outside the church. 
Then [ll say to my class, “What would you think if instead of being 
in here this morning I was having a sale of cattle outside?’ ” 

“And cheating the customers,” broke in one of the men with a laugh. 

1 would gladly have paid admission to have sat in on that class the 
following Sunday morning. And again, as in many former instances, I 
learned more from the conference than I contributed. 
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Sometimes a teacher is faced with a more difficult problem than taking 
his lead from a life situation, real or imaginary. He may be confronted 
with what I like to call a thought situation—a question or remark from 
a pupil which indicates that he needs some help in his thinking. 

On one trip into Vermont I ran into a problem of this kind while I 
was teaching a demonstration class for teachers of junior children. We 
were talking about relationships between people, and in the course of 
our discussion we came to a consideration of forgiveness. I recall that 
we mentioned that forgiveness involved an attitude higher than justice, 
and even higher than mercy. At the mention of this word one of the boys 
in the class shot out the question, “Do you mean the kind of mercy that 
Black Jack asked of the Canadian Mounty?” Fortunately I knew that 
the youngster was referring to a television program, but of its details 
and concepts of mercy I was ignorant, so I asked him to explain the 
situation to which he referred and then the entire class got into the 
problem of mercy before we moved on to forgiveness. 

After the children had been dismissed the teachers and I entered into 
an analysis of the class period and the first comment from one of the 
teachers was, “I wouldn’t have answered that question about Black 
Jack.” 

“What would you have done?” I asked. 

“I'd have told the boy,” replied the teacher, “that we don’t talk 
about such things in Sunday School.” 

I am sure that there are other teachers who might make the same reply, 
but the larger number of teachers, I think, would try to discuss the 
boy’s query. Most teachers have a real desire to help their pupils; other- 
wise they would not devote to their work the time and energy which it 
demands. Frequently a reply such as this teacher made is an attempt to 
bypass something with which he cannot deal. Instead of being unwilling 
to face an unexpected question he is only inexperienced in picking out 
the valid problem concealed in the question. Or else he underestimates 
the thinking ability of the age group with which he is working. 

This first problem was illustrated by the Black Jack experience but 
even more clearly by an experience which I had in Kansas, when a 
teacher contended rather persistently that all this talk about letting 
children discuss problems sounded well enough in a book but that it 
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would not work in a real class. “You can’t get an honest answer from a 
child,” she said, “so why bother to ask him questions? He either says 
what he thinks you expect him to say or he says something smart to 
get your goat.” And there was general agreement with this statement. 

If a group of children had been available we could have tried some 
procedures with them but in this instance we had to organize the adult 
group into a demonstration class, realizing, of course, that as adults they 
would lack the spontaneity of children. We began the experiment by 
letting the teachers come into the room just as the children might do on 
a Sunday morning, and after a short period of informal conversation I 
suggested that they sit down in their places because I was going to 
give them a very hard problem to think about. At the same time I took 
a sheet of paper and in the center drew an ice cream cone; then in 
matchstick strokes I put a little girl on one side of the cone and a little 
boy on the other. Just as I finished the last stroke I asked, “What do 
you think these children will do?” 

Back came a quick reply, “They'll both grab for it!” 

“I would, too,” volunteered a slightly aggressive voice. 

“But they shouldn’t,” moralized another. 

“Why not?” I asked, “Why shouldn’t they grab?” 

There were the usual children’s answers: It isn’t nice. Your mother 
taught you to be polite. Jesus said to share. Then someone came up with 
the basic problem: But both kids want it! 

At this point we became adults again and discussed the implications 
of the comments made on the children’s level, especially what is in- 
volved in the realization that the other kid, or the other community, or 
the other nation, wants it, too. We decided that most of us, adults and 
children alike, know reasons for bad behavior rather than reasons for 
good behavior. We know more about why we have war than how to 
create peace. So we tried to think of stories from the Bible which would 
have meaning for children in suggesting positive approaches to con- 
structive action, and we decided that the story of the Good Samaritan 
would be helpful. 

Before we finished our conference we moved on to one further 
consideration which dealt with comparisons between the vocabularies 
of children and adults. For example, when an adult reads the verse, 
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“Love one another,” he knows that in this instance love implies mutual _ 
helpfulness and sharing. But for children the word love suggests an 
emotion akin to that which they feel for their mother or baby brother, 
so they are more apt to use the literal expression “divide with.” Today 
we are coming to understand that many international misunderstand- 
ings are based on semantic difficulties, but we often overlook the fact 
that much of the lack of communication between age groups is also a 
problem of semantics. 

I have noticed that a second reason why teachers often fail in their 
conduct of a class built upon pupil participation is that they under- 
estimate the amount of knowledge possessed by children today. When 
a teacher talks down to a class there is almost sure to be trouble brew- 
ing. For this reason I often suggest that every church school teacher 
would profit from occasional visits to the public school to become ac- 
quainted with the large number of maps, pictures and resource books 
which are available from the kindergarten through high school. 

This difficulty was illustrated in a Kansas church where I met with 
teachers of the junior department who had previously asked me if I 
would conduct a demonstration class for them. I had agreed to do it if 
the teachers could have a group of children excused from the public - 
school for a period. The arrangements had been made and someone 
tipped me off that the youngsters who were coming were “little devils.” 
I do not know whether the warning helped or hindered my morale. 
However, preliminary to their arrival, the teachers and I talked over 
various teaching methods and they definitely expressed the point of 
view that they did not dare to try any of these new ideas because the 
children would simply become disorganized and then the teacher 
couldn’t teach them anything. 

“But what is teaching?” I asked. 

“It's seeing that the children learn what they ought to know,” came 
a quick response. 

“Fine,” I answered, “but how do children learn?” 

Said one teacher, “I find that they learn more if I do the talking and 
they don’t have a chance to get off on some other subject.” 

We all laughed at this very frank statement to which there was 
some nodding of heads in agreement. But I could see doubt in the face 
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of one little teacher who so far had been too timid to say a word, so I 
asked her, “Is that your experience, too?” 

“Probably it is,” she conceded, “but I’m not sure the children really 
learn much. They hear me tell them a lot, but that doesn’t mean that 
they actually learn much. But—” she paused a moment as if to screw up 
her courage, then continued, “I’m scared to death that if I stop a min- 
ute, they'll get out of hand and I won’t know what to do with them. 
We really have some disciplinary problems in our church school.” 

At this point children from the fifth grade began to arrive. I sug- 
gested that the teachers stay in the background, and I invited the 
children to come over by me where I had previously spread a brown rug 
on the floor and placed a large globe in the center so that we could 
sit in a circle around it. As soon as the children were settled we began 
to talk about the globe and it was obvious that they knew a great deal 
about the world, at least as represented on the globe. 

Then I posed a question to the youngsters: Suppose that for cen- 
turies high fences had separated all the countries on this globe; and 
that also within each country other fences had divided large groups of 
people, and still other fences had walled off neighbor from neighbor— 
and then, suddenly, these fences should begin to fall down. What 
would happen? The children gave many answers; some a little wild, 
most of them quite to the point. And then one child remarked, “That's 
just what is happening!” So we picked up this suggestion and let the 
children point out places where fences of many kinds were falling down. 
They indicated the Near East, Pakistan, India, Africa and other points, 
and judging from the expressions on the faces of the observing teachers 
the knowledge which these children possessed was most surprising. 

The children and I moved on in our discussion to consider the nature 
of some of the fences which were collapsing and why they were 
tumbling down. In their own words the class suggested that fear had 
been one fence and that the United Nations was breaking it down; and 
that racial hatred had been a fence which was weakening before the im- 
pact of goodwill. Soon we came to the consideration of the part which 
Christianity had played in breaking down fences and the children re- 
called several stories of missionaries who had brought about better 
feeling between individuals and between nations; finally we looked at 
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the life and teachings of Jesus, centering our thoughts on the power 
for goodwill which is contained in the commission, “Go ye into all the 
WOT, aera) {7 

At the close of the class period the children wanted to see my station - 
wagon so we went outside, and as I passed some of the teachers I heard 
one of them say to another, “Those can’t be the same children that we 
have on Sunday mornings!” ‘That evening the teachers and I had a 
strenuous session analyzing the way the junior age mind works, how a 
teacher can take advantage of children’s knowledge and interests, and 
finally the essential steps in helping children learn to think. 

Although most frequently when we consider the problems of teaching 
we think of that phase which is based upon the use of words, there is 
another side to teaching—or to its reverse, the learning process—which 
is based upon doing. In small churches one of the most frequent com- 
plaints is that there is no space for teaching activities which include 
informal dramatization, freehand drawing, work with construction or 
transparent papers, or any other activities which let a child give free 
expression to his own ideas as related to the lesson. 

There is no gainsaying that the crowded conditions of many church 
schools present a problem, but more frequently the main trouble lies in 
a lack of imagination on the part of the teachers or a misunderstanding 
of the purposes of expressional work. One church school in Colorado 
stands out in my mind as an almost perfect example of the misconcep- 
tion which many teachers have of the nature and value of good expres- 
sional activity. 

The minister of this little church, the Rev. Archie Beste, was one 
of the most beloved ministers whom I have ever known. He had a deep 
fondness for children, an unusual ability in storytelling, and a love 
of music. Each Sunday his primary room overflowed with children who 
sang heartily under his direction. Then came the story hour and for 
this high point in the morning’s program Mr. Beste would sit in a 
large comfortable chair, the smallest children in his lap and the others 
grouped closely as possible around him. No one could doubt the 
effectiveness of this part of his program. 

However, the story finished, Mr. Beste turned the children over to 
the teachers for what he called their “busy work,” and that is actually 
what it amounted to. Gathered around tables placed at intervals through- 
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out the room the children were given pictures to color. Although they 
were illustrations of the morning’s story little point was made of this 
fact. The most important feature of the busy work was the coloring 
and the children were supervised in the mechanical process of keep- 
ing their crayon marks within the indicated lines. After the minister's 
death the church school found itself without any trained teachers, but 
with a staff aware of its shortcomings and eager to introduce a better 
educational program. So they invited me to meet with them and help 
work out a different approach to their work. 

In contrast to the unrelated activity in this school was an experience 
which touched me more deeply than usual. One hot Sunday morning I 
was meeting with a church on an Indian reservation in North Dakota 
and because the building was still in process of construction I took a 
small class of primary children outdoors. We walked a few rods 
through tall and dusty grass until we found a spot on which we could 
spread old newspapers and form our circle. 

The lesson that morning was on the birth of Jesus and the rapt ex- 
pressions on the children’s faces evidenced the fact that this story does 
not need to be reserved for one Sunday in December. At the close of 
the story period I gave each child a pencil and a piece of paper and 
asked him to draw a picture of any scene in the story which he liked. 
When the drawings were completed, crude though they were, there 
was one picture of a large new barn such as an American farmer would 
be happy to own, another representing sheep, one of the manger, and 
other scenes. But one little boy made no offer to display his picture 
which I had not been able to interpret as I watched him work on it 
with tender care. So I finally asked him what he had drawn and he 
replied with affection in his voice, “This is a bottle warmer for the baby 
Jesus.” 

As adults, teachers frequently find it difficult to evaluate the work 
of children for the validity of the idea which it contains rather than 
for the artistry which it exhibits. One day a teacher showed me some 
pictures drawn by six-year-olds following a lesson on God’s world. Most 
of them were recognizable drawings of flowers, trees, orass or other 
objects of beauty. But one was a sheet covered with short dashes—no 
color, no beauty, and no apparent idea—so the teacher asked the child 
what the drawing represented and the child explained, “That is a pic- 
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ture of God's gift of rain.” 

In the matter of dramatization of a story the small church school is 
often at a disadvantage. If four classes are meeting in one room, or if 
a class is huddled in a corner back of the piano, any extended action is 
clearly impossible. For very young children action songs provide an 
opportunity for physical expression of an idea, and even if the room is 
so crowded that the teacher resorts to whisper singing still the children 
can let their fingers represent the falling rain, the opening buds or 
growing trees. Also suggestions for ways in which children can help 
others, can share their possessions or do kind deeds can be acted out 
without the use of words or any additional space. 

Even at the junior level pantomime or role playing can provide 
effective expression, especially if the teacher creates a good imaginary 
scene against which the action can be visualized. 

One Sunday in a room in which several classes were being conducted 
I watched a delightful dramatization of the story of Zacchaeus as 
played out by one group. The teacher first told the story to her fifth 
graders and then asked them what they thought really prompted Zac- 
chaeus to climb the tree. However, instead of answering in words the 
children were to reply in action. One boy stuck out his chest and put a 
smirk upon his face as if to suggest that Zacchaeus was a showoff. An- 
other pupil waved his hand and the children thought that perhaps he - 
was calling to friends whom he had not seen for a long time. A third 
boy sat with a quiet and thoughtful expression on his face as if he felt 
humble in the presence of Jesus. After several such interpretations had 
been suggested the teacher asked, “What difference would each of these 
attitudes have made in Jesus’ friendship with Zacchaeus?” ‘This ques- 
tion opened up the class discussion. 

So often I find that a slight suggestion is all that is needed to start a 
teacher’s creative thinking. This fact was demonstrated one afternoon 
in Georgia when I went to the home of a church school superintendent, 
a big man over six feet tall, who was confined to the house. “I know 
that a lot of things in my school should be done differently,” he said, 
“but I don’t have any other ideas to shift to. For instance, when 
youngsters get too old for coloring what can they do that will make some 
sense to them?” 
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Because his church was located in the country and children had to be 
brought by their parents I knew that he would have the problem of 
irregular attendance, and he admitted that he did. So I suggested that 
his junior children could make their own cards to send to absent mem- 
bers, even writing their own poems or Bible selections on them. “Or if 
you want another group project,” I continued, “an entire class can plan 
a mural to illustrate the work of a course, or—” 

At this point the superintendent broke in. “I get you. I’ve thought 
of a dozen other things already. Just seems like I need someone to start 
me off.” Occasionally I think it would be appropriate for me to be called 
the Pilgrim Pump Primer. 

It would be possible, I suppose, for a teacher to get the idea that good 
methods guarantee good teaching, but this supposition is far from true. 
Methods are an essential factor in good teaching but they must be 
matched with a willingness on the part of the teacher to keep himself 
mentally and spiritually alive. Sometimes this attitude is found in people 
who have had no formal training for teaching as I discovered one morn- 
ing in New Hampshire when I was calling on a young woman who con- 
fided, “T’d like to be a Sunday School teacher, but I’ve never had much 
education and I wouldn’t know enough to teach others.” 

“I£ you really mean that,” I said, “you'd make a good teacher.” 

“You don’t quite understand what I mean,” she replied. “Even chil- 
dren could ask me questions that I couldn’t answer.” 

‘I’m sure of that,” I agreed, “but a teacher isn’t a slot machine into 
which children put a question and expect the right answer to come 
tumbling out. A teacher is a person who can guide a group in finding 
its own answers.” 

She still looked hesitant as she asked, “But don’t most teachers know 
the answers?” 

“Not most good teachers,” I assured her. “A good teacher is willing 
to look for answers, in books, in experience, in the lives of other 
people. And the best teachers are those who can make the members of 
the class enthusiastic to join this looking-into process.” 

Later, when I recounted this story to a man in Nebraska he was 
skeptical of my standards of a good teacher. 

“Now for my part,” he said, “I like to have the class read the lesson 
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right there while we're together. Then I know they get the right ideas. 
That’s why I like to use the old-fashioned Sunday School material. It 
not only has the right kind of questions, but it also asks them in such 
a way that you know what the answer is expected to be.” 

“I wonder,” I suggested, “if the process of arriving at the answer isn’t 
the most important part of education?” Then I told him about some of 
my classmates back in high school Latin class who used to “ride a 
pony’—follow an English translation as they studied. Most of the 
time they had the right answers in class, but when it came to a test they 
were sunk. “Are you trying to teach right answers for Sunday morning 
or trying to help the students think so they can meet the tests of life?” 

Over the man’s face there spread a broad smile. “I get you,” he 
beamed, “you don’t want the book to give all the answers. Maybe 
you've got something there.” 

On another occasion in an Oklahoma church I ran into the same 
problem with a woman who was greatly distressed because, with only 
an eighth grade education, she was trying to teach from Roger Hazel- 
ton’s book, A Faith for Today, a study of the theological bases of faith. 

“The truth is,” she said sadly, “I just don’t understand it myself so 
why should I presume to teach others?” 

We discussed some additional material which might help her and I 
discovered that she had a remarkably clear understanding of the ideas 
in the book even if she was afraid of the big words. I also had several 
conversations with members of the class and they all felt they were hav- 
ing a wonderful experience. One member gave me the secret. 

“Many of our previous teachers,” she confided, “have been people who 
lectured to us. They knew what everything was about and they had all 
the answers. They were interesting, but the rest of us sat there and had 
ideas poured into us and never dared to say a word. But now we all dig 
in and work together and we say just what we think. It’s wonderful.” 

I shall always remember the amazement expressed by a group of 
teachers in an institute in Minnesota when a church school teacher, Mrs. 
Lawrence Schoen from Freeborn, told how she prepared her lessons. 
Fortunately, that morning we were recording the session on a tape 
so we preserved her story: 


I have the background of having looked over the entire three-year course. 
I read all of the text. I keep a resource file built up in relation to the entire 
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course—materials selected from my reading, my observation, library refer- 
ences and an occasional new book that I buy. 

On Sunday night or Monday morning I read over the lesson for the 
following Sunday. I think about it during the week and occasionally make 
a few notes. Toward the end of the week I spend two or three hours of 
concentrated study. | 

I conduct my class as a discussion group. I take with me cards with 
thought-provoking questions which I have prepared during my study time. 

Then on Sunday morning, no matter what happens, I always spend thirty 
to forty minutes going over the lesson. When I say “no matter what hap- 
pens” I mean it. I am a farmer’s wife and we have nine married children 
who frequently are home with their families. I run a regular hotel, but I 
will not teach church school without preparation. 


Only out of such consecration to the task does good teaching come. 

In addition to all the problems involved in the teaching-learning re- 
lationships there is one other aspect of a pupil’s growth in which Chris- 
tian education is involved. The basic statement of philosophy includes 
the phrase, “Any acceptable program of Christian education . . . needs 
to provide both an atmosphere and a program of worship. . . .” The 
growth in personal Christian life which comes from worship is as im- 
portant as that which results from study. 

Seldom do I find a worker who is faced with all the difficulties that 
attend worship services, but on one occasion in the South I met a 
superintendent of a children’s division whose problems constituted what 
might be called a “packaged deal.” She was an attractive young woman 
with little training for her work but so concerned about the weaknesses 
in her worship services that she came to me alone in order that we could 
have time to talk about her specific troubles. 

As we sat down in a pew in the back of her small church she said, “It 
seems to me that nothing happens in our worship services. We do lots 
of things, but we don’t experience anything.” 

“Let’s begin with what you do,” I suggested. “Perhaps you could 
describe a typical worship service in your department.” 

She told me that she had children from ages three to eleven— 
nursery school through upper junior level. One problem was that while 
she was teaching motion songs to the preschool youngsters, the older 
children were bored. Then when she tried to teach a new song to the 
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junior group the youngest children became restless. 

Next she was concerned about the stories she used. If she told one 
from the Bible she felt she could not tell the children that it came from 
that Book because they immediately thought it would be dull and so she 
lost their attention. The prayers in the worship period also troubled her. 
For awhile she had tried spontaneous sentence prayers from the children 
but finally she gave those up in favor of a prayer by one of the teachers. 
She incorporated the offering into the worship service; and she said that 
the church had provided her a worship center, a portable altar, but 
she could not see that it had added to the services. 

She finished her story in such a dejected tone of voice that I 
hastened to reassure her. “You have some good ideas. For instance in- 
cluding the offering in the worship service is fine. But | wonder what 
about your Bible stories. Do you, or whoever tells them, make them 
actually come to life or do you merely paraphrase the often abbreviated 
form in which they are recorded in the Bible?” 

She thought that I had pointed out the trouble and that perhaps she 
needed to make a study of storytelling for children. 

“Tell me how you use your worship center,” I said. 

“Maybe you would like to see my department?” asked the young lady. 
And so we moved downstairs into her departmental room. 

“Let’s sit down,” I suggested, “on the front seats where the smallest 
children sit. We'll have to slide down to get our heads as low as 
theirs.” When we were sitting on our backbones I asked, “Now how 
attractive does the worship center look to you?” 

“Tt looks like a tall cupboard with some stuff stored on top of it.” 

We laughed, but she was right. 

“How long has the ‘stuff’ been there?” I asked, and while she thought 
back I noted the objects: a crooked candle, a vase of faded paper 
flowers, and a dusty Bible. 

“] suppose since right after Christmas,” she replied. And it was then 
May. Here was our opportunity to discuss features which make a wor- 
ship center attractive—size, height, color, lighting; and features which 
make it meaningful—articles appropriate to the season or to a theme for 
a particular service. 

“I don’t usually have what would be considered a theme,” she 
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volunteered. “TI just try to keep things moving so that I can hold the 
attention of the children.” 

“A game of spiritual hopscotch?” I asked. “But I wonder what a wor- 
ship service really should be?” With a little discussion we arrived at a 
conclusion which we stated simply: that the purposes of worship are 
to provide a corporate experience which fuses the worshipers in awe 
and wonder before God; and to provide an individual experience of 
communion with God. Obviously, if a worship service is to achieve 
these ends it needs to be planned at the level of experience of the wor- 
shiping group; and it should include only those words, songs and ideas 
which are familiar in order that nothing will block the inner channels 
of communion. 

“According to this philosophy,” suggested the superintendent, “I 
should not teach new songs during the worship service, should I>” 

“Perhaps that is one purpose of your class periods,” I said, “but you 
can then use these new materials after they have become familiar to 
the children.” 

The difficult situation which this superintendent faced in having a 
wide age span in her department is shared by many superintendents in 
small schools. Frequently one of the best solutions is to use informal 
worship in the class period. The small, intimate group is the place in 
which is generated a sense of need, of joy, of thankfulness; and the 
time when these situations most frequently present themselves is dur- 
ing the class period. And with the use of whisper singing, in which the 
children whisper the words and think the tune, it is even possible to 
include a song in this informal worship. 

This type of worship is not a substitute for formal worship. However, 
formal services cannot be spontaneously generated; if they are to be 
more than opening exercises or pleasing programs they need thought 
and detailed preparation. And because many elements contribute to a 
worship service—the furnishings of the room, the voice of the leader, 
music, scripture reading, talk, drama—each needs to be considered for 
the contribution which it makes to worship. 

Inevitably, then, worship and study are intricately bound together 
in any program of Christian education which uses all its resources to 


help guide the growing individual. 


Al Small—But Not Stymied 


BECAUSE A CHURCH can see the difficulties which result from crowded 
classrooms it is often more conscious of the problems involved in space 
and equipment than the less tangible phases of an education program 
such as materials and methods. Another factor which makes the use of 
space a church-wide concern is that usually a single room has to serve 
many purposes. Perhaps on Sunday mornings several church school 
classes use it; the next day the women’s fellowship meets there; the fol- 
lowing night the Boy Scouts take over and the next night a community 
dinner is served in it. Small wonder, in the face of these overlapping 
uses, that many churches honestly believe that they cannot carry on a 
good educational program because they are too limited in space. 
Peculiarly enough, even the building of a new education plant or the 
remodeling of an old one does not always solve the space problem be- 
cause sometimes the changes are made without the planning com- 
mittee’s having a real understanding of the best uses of space and equip- 
ment for different age groups. I recall the joy which was evidenced by 
an eastern church in the fact that they had just approved the plans 
for a seventy thousand dollar education unit and they graciously asked 
me if I would like to look them over. As the chairman spread them out 
on a table he mentioned that the most essential activity for which the 


building would be used was basketball, but that the church had also 
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taken into consideration the other uses to which it would be put. 

As I glanced at the plans it was evident that the gymnasium, with a 
large stage at one end, had been given major consideration; but it was 
equally plain that the committee was oblivious to a few problems which 
would show up just as soon as the building was put into use. Cer- 
tainly the planning group had not been lax in the time and effort they 
had expended, but there seems to be some magic in the words “new 
building,” as if newness could produce an ideal situation. 

According to the plans, the stage would serve the double purpose of 
providing a place for dramatic activities and also, on Sunday mornings, 
becoming an assembly room for the junior department with the dress- 
ing rooms at each end of it serving as classrooms. On the blueprints the 
situation looked ideal but when we began to reconstruct what would 
actually happen on a Sunday morning we ran into some educational 
snags. 

In the first place, this department would be divided only by curtains 
from another group which would be meeting simultaneously on the 
main floor of the gymnasium. In the second place, when the junior 
department was dismissed for its class sessions the children would have to 
go down steps into the dressing rooms, and fourth to sixth grade boys 
have large and heavy soled shoes which do not tiptoe quietly down 
steps. Also, we have come to learn that the more closely a department 
can be tied together during an entire church school session the better 
are the results, for when a group once breaks up the feeling of to- 
getherness tends to disintegrate and part of the group-learning situation 
dissolves with it. 

As we discussed some of these relationships between space and good 
teaching a few members of the committee were crestfallen because the 
building provided no other possible place for the junior department. So 
we considered the possibility of using a portable or folding stage and the 
plan seemed feasible. 

Then we looked over the remaining space in the building. The plan 
called for four classrooms opening off each side of the gymnasium, each 
room to be fourteen by fourteen feet. At this point we paused again 
because experience demonstrates that a square classroom has. more 
wasted space than does an oblong room, especially if a table is to be 
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used for any teaching activity. However, it looked to the committee as 
if these rooms would have to be square in order to provide enough 
rooms for each class to meet separately. Then I suggested a plan of | 
classroom arrangement which is still new enough to distress many 
teachers who have always thought that separate rooms were essential for 
good teaching. 

Today we are finding that if rooms are soundproofed and if adequate 
provision is made for the various activities of a class period, then putting 
two classes and two teachers into one large room can have excellent 
results. The theory upon which this plan rests is that when sound is 
adequately controlled and groups face in opposite directions, they do 
not disturb each other. On the other hand, too much space often sug- 
gests undue movement and boisterousness, while too little space creates 
unsocial behavior. 

Thus, to this church I suggested, as I have to many others that are 
facing the same problem, that they throw together pairs of classrooms 
and then seat each class in a circle or in a U-shaped group, the classes 
facing opposite directions so that only the teachers face each other from 
the ends of the room. If teachers prefer to use tables rather than the 
informal circle, two tables can be placed so that the classes still have 
their backs to each other. And for groups too large to sit on one side of 
one table, each class may have two narrow tables placed in a V, the 
children sitting along the outside of the tables and the teacher in the 
open end. In this two-class room frequently some class activities can be 
carried on jointly under the supervision of both teachers, while at other 
times the pupils can move about rather freely in their own areas with- 
out interfering with each other. 

In fact, if a school is using cycle graded materials so that an entire 
department is studying the same lesson, it is easily possible for three 
classes to use one room. For example, one Sunday in a junior high de- 
partment which was studying a course on Builders of the Church one 
teacher presented the new material for the morning and guided the 
children as they planned the remainder of the session. Then, with their 
activities planned, the group broke up into three smaller units, with a 
teacher to counsel with each. One group worked at the historical 
presentation of the quarter's study, another worked co-operatively in 
drawing illustrations for the theme hymn, “Forward through the Ages,” 
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and members of a third group worked on individual notebooks which 
each was making. After two hours of discussion of such possibilities as 
this the teachers claimed to be “all steamed up” over some of the new 
possibilities which were before them. 

It was a coincidence that the next church which I visited also had 
a new education unit under construction, this one a prefabricated 
building to cost only about eight thousand dollars more than the one I 
had just left. From an educational point of view it offered many ad- 
vantages, but I soon discovered that most of the teachers had no idea 
that a new building should be matched with new teaching techniques. 
For instance, when I asked the teachers if they had any questions rela- 
tive to changing methods the question was greeted with absolute 
silence; so I posed it directly to the teacher of a class of three-year-olds. 

“No,” she replied, and that was all I got from her. 

“I've sometimes noticed,” I continued a bit chattily, “that when a 
church school moves into a lovely new building it carries over the same 
setup under which it had been operating in the old crowded quarters.” 

In response to this statement the nursery school teacher who a minute 
before had had no questions commented, “I wouldn’t know how to do 
things any differently from the way I’ve been doing them.” 

This statement made a good opening and within a few minutes the 
teachers and I were making a tour of the partially constructed building. 
We found that the space assigned to the junior department was actually 
one-third smaller than the space they had in the old building, and that 
the primary department was being given a room much larger than it 
needed. “Why not make a swap?” I asked. Then we discovered that the 
junior high students would be very crowded in their new room while 
a large library on the same floor had adequate space to accommodate 
several classes without interfering with the use of the room as a 
library. 

Before we separated the nursery school teacher asked me if I would 
meet her at the church the following morning because she had too 
many questions about her own work to take up the time of the other 
teachers. The next morning was truly exciting as we discussed plans 
which other churches have found feasible for work with young. chil- 
dren. 

The most effective one calls for separate rooms for each group, but 
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where this arrangement is not possible a compromise arrangement can 
be worked out in one large airy room. Within this room, screens or other 
low dividers which serve as toy and book shelves separate the three-, 
four- and five-year-olds into their own groups. These dividers between 
classes of small children need not be high, but they should come to the 
floor to avoid tempting the children to peer under them. 

I have seen these dividers painted to resemble a garden scene, one 
section serving as a gate. As the children arrive they go to their own 
class areas and one child in each group is selected to close the gate for 
his class. In this way a little world of togetherness is created for the 
children. I have also seen these screens painted or papered to resemble 
low walls of a house with windows, drapes, doors and other homelike 
effects. I left this teacher happy in her appreciation of new ways in which 
she could use her new room. 

In contrast to this spacious new building was one which I visited 
soon afterward in which some remodeling had been done, and in the 
process creating as many new problems as it solved of old ones. Across 
the back of the one-room church a narrow addition had been added to 
accommodate three church school classes. However, access to the church 
from the side door was also through this addition and since no partition- 
ing walls had been built everyone entering or exiting through this door 
passed in full sight of three classes of small children, the youngest and 
most restless being closest to the door. ‘The classrooms were divided by 
screens, and in each class space were a table and some open-backed 
shelves which leaned against the walls. ‘There was no gainsaying that 
physically the rooms were unattractive and poorly suited for good teach- 
ing. So we went to work on them. 

First we moved the screens from their positions between the classes 
and put them in a row to divide the entire classroom space from view of 
the people who used the side door. Then we moved the bookshelves to 
make semi-dividers between the classes. The teachers were sure some of 
the men of the church would put backs on the shelves so that they 
would be more effective dividers and serve more efficiently as cupboards. 

Next, since small children like to sit on the floor rather than around a 
table, we took out the tables and planned for a heavy scatter rug to be 
placed in each teaching area. But because there would be some cold, 
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drafty winter days we planned for the construction of some benches 
with backs but which would still nest against the wall when not in use. 
Also because wiggly children often prefer to stand and even move 
around slightly when they are carrying on certain activities we planned 
narrow stand-up tables which would be hinged to the wall. The ex- 
pense of all these improvements would be negligible but the results 
would be helpful. 

During the time that I was working with this group of teachers I was 
reminded of the little church at Ponca Creek on the Rosebud reserva- 
tion in South Dakota. The entire church school of thirty-five children, 
ranging from infants to high school young people, had been meeting to- 
gether in the living room of the three-room parsonage. Finally with a 
burst of genius they all looked over the house with an eye to a better 
arrangement which resulted in the primary teacher’s selecting the bed- 
room for her class. “The children will love sitting on the bed with their 
legs folded under them,” she said. So they had cardboard lap boards made 
for a primary department located on the parsonage bed. 

The high school students chose the kitchen, and the living room was 
left for the junior group, the largest of the three classes. They decided 
to use the corner of the room in which the davenport was located and to 
bring in some benches which the church owned to complete a circle, a 
rather angular circle, it is true. The new arrangement gave everyone re- 
newed interest in his work. 

Some time later on a blustery winter day in Colorado I almost literally 
blew into a church where a group of teachers was already waiting for 
me. As we settled down to business their first question was, “What can 
we do with a hundred children in this one little room?” 

“Let's begin with the piano,” I suggested. “Perhaps we could put it at 
a right angle to the wall to make a little room for a small class behind it.” 

“I tried that once,” objected one of the teachers, “and the result was 
awful. The back of the piano made a sounding board for the children’s 
voices and the class seemed six times noisier than it had been before.” 

“Whose back was to the piano?” I asked. 

“Mine, of course,” replied the teacher. 

“Next time,” I suggested, “try putting the children with their backs 
to the piano and you sit with yours to the wall, then their voices won't 
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hit the sounding board. And as an extra precaution, hang a drape of 
some soft porous material—never a hard or slick one—behind you to 
absorb the noise. This arrangement works wonders.” | 

The teacher's face broke into a smile as she got the idea and said, 
“How dumb can even a teacher be?” 

Another teacher said, “As crowded as we are we never can sing dur- 
ing a class session, so we miss the joy of spontaneously using a song.” 

“Why not whisper sing?” I asked. 

“I never heard of it,” she replied. 

“It's exactly what the name suggests,” I explained. “In the public 
schools I think it’s called ‘inside singing.’ Let’s try it. Suppose we’re 
going to learn a new song; you know that children, the same as adults, 
often hate to sing out for fear of making mistakes. But if we whisper 
sing we can feel the song without that fear. Besides, many little chil- 
dren are not musically developed to the point that they can carry a tune 
well and their group singing is often chaotic. But in whisper singing 
their tone or tune disability doesn’t make a bit of difference.” 

We experimented with a song and then I told them of a recent ex- 
perience in which I was conducting a demonstration with primary chil- 
dren and I forgot to have them whisper sing the first song, the familiar 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee.” One tone deaf boy shouted his own tune 
above the voices of all the other children and the class was almost ruined. 

In a small church in Colorado, I found a delightful church school 
room whose very beauty created part of its problem. A number of highly 
polished tables reflected the morning light and they also bounced back 
the voices of the children, so we discussed removing the tables which 
were being used by the smallest children and then repainting the others 
with a flat paint instead of the hard varnish. However, the walls, lovely 
wood-paneled walls, were also perfect sounding boards. 

At length, out of an hour's consideration of the room came the plan 
that sections of the walls near which tables would stand would be 
covered with a soft porous drape to absorb the sound. “No glazed 
chintz,” [ reminded them. Then a cupboard for each class would be 
built with backs made of the same paneling as the walls, the cupboards 
to be on castors so that they could be easily moved. On Sunday morn- 
ings they would have the open sides to the classes so that materials 
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would be easily available. Or if a class preferred, its cupboard could 
be left facing the wall to make an attractive worship center when ap- 
propriately arranged. Then during the week, since this room was used 
by other organizations, these cupboards could be arranged for book dis- 
plays or other exhibits as any group desired. 

I often take heart from recalling one of the most valiant teachers whom 
I ever met, a woman in an open country church in the South. A short 
time before my visit the church had built three new classrooms onto a 
one-room building but they had moved some of the extra church pews 
into one of these rooms. The pews could not be eliminated, said the 
deacons, because in case of a large funeral they would be needed back 
in the sanctuary. So here was a room in which one teacher was working 
with twelve children ranging in age from nine months to five years and 
her only equipment was one baby crib and two old church pews. 

In this situation something drastic needed to be done, so the teacher 
and I did not stop with rearranging the room in imagination, we actually 
moved the pews around right then and there. Finally we decided that 
the best plan was to place them against two adjacent walls, making two 
sides of a square. Then we put down some cardboard boxes to serve 
as footrests for the children’s dangling feet. We left the crib in one 
corner and arranged a small activity space for the very youngest children 
so that they could play while the teacher tried to carry on a story period 
for the older ones. Before I left, we made a list of simple materials which 
she needed: a table, a cupboard, some wall board, and paper on which 
the children could draw wall murals. 

At length, tired but happy, the teacher said, “It’s a blessing that you 
came today. There’s a meeting of the church membership tonight and 
I'm going to present my list and tell the people we need this equipment 
right now, and that before long I’ll have another list.” Then she added 
proudly, “You know, my church is the kind that will go along with me. 
We just need someone to come in and start us to thinking.” 

Perhaps overcrowding is considered the major problem of small 
churches, and certainly it is a frequent problem; but its opposite also 
provides a difficult situation in which to do good teaching. I am thinking 
of the many barnlike, drafty, high-ceilinged basements in which a few 
children are pathetically lost. The unused space makes them feel dis- 
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organized and tempts them to run around, while the bare walls pro- 
vide no atmosphere conducive to worship or study. A paint job would 
at least brighten the walls, and if done in two tones would break the 
expanse. The insertion of sections of plexiglass in the upper part of the | 
walls would let in light. Soft drapes extending clear to the floor would 
add a homelike touch and rugs provide an invitation to the small children 
to settle down. 

Among church workers there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
churches should be encouraged to sacrifice other interests in order 
to provide immediately the best physical equipment in the church 
school or whether they should be encouraged to work progressively to- 
ward an ideal physical plant. There are merits, I am sure, in both 
points of view, but I lean toward what I call an “in the meantime” 
solution. 

If major construction is out of the question for months or years, 
there are many devices which make for better teaching in the mean- 
time. For instance, we know that acoustical materials are the best 
soundproofing but their installation is expensive; in the meantime, 
screens covered with noise absorbent materials are helpful, as are ab- 
sorbent coverings on all metal surfaces. Tile floors are choice construc- 
tion, but in the meantime a few rugs and rubber tips on chairs will 
help deaden sound, Blackboards are desirable, but in the meantime card 
board or masonite hip boards—so named because the teacher can rest 
one on her hip and draw on it while she talks—can be effective. ‘Tables 
are good for children where they are drawing or writing, but in the 
meantime homemade lap boards are helpful. Chairs of proper height 
are important, but in the meantime, if children must sit in pews, they 
can have footrests provided. 

Frequently the interest generated in providing equipment helps to 
make the church aware of its physical deficiencies; in addition, many a 
father, uncle or grandfather has become interested in the church school 
because he had been selected as the man who could best construct some 
article which a class needs. I was especially interested in a church school 
which selected two young fathers to be a committee to study the school’s 
physical equipment, beginning with a study of noise elimination. The 
next Sunday they came to church school together but entered the 
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room by different doors so that from the first moment of their visit each 
was concentrating on the problem of noise from a different angle. Later 
they pooled their findings and out of the study came improvements in 
the school. 

A church may be handicapped in its educational program by a poor 
plant and inadequate equipment, but it does not have to be stymied. 


All Raising Up Leaders 


SOME PHASES OF CHURCH work are tabbed with descriptive but un- 
attractive labels. One of these areas is leadership training, a combination 
of words which smacks of smugness and smartness. On the other hand, 
a desire for such training is expressed in countless ways. Perhaps a 
parent will sigh, “I wish I knew how to help Ann—” Or a teacher will 
ask, “Isn’t there some place where I can get—” Or a superintendent will 
say, “I wish I knew what to tell my teachers—’ Or a minister will re- 
mark, “If only I could go back to the seminary—” Unwittingly, each of 
these individuals is expressing a desire for leadership education. 
Although there are many types of leadership training—ministers’ con- 
vocations, women’s retreats, laymen’s conferences and others—the term 
is most frequently used to suggest training of church school workers. In 
America this phase of the movement in Protestant churches has re- 
cently rounded out its first century. Credit for its origin is given to the 
Dr. John H. Vincent, a minister in Joliet, Illinois, who in 1857 or- 
ganized a class for the teachers in his local church. Four years later, in 
Galena, Illinois, he conducted the first institute for teachers gathered 
from several churches. Within a few years training schools of this sort 
had gained such popularity that Dr. Vincent selected Chautauqua, 
New York, a site already popular for camp meetings, as the location for 
an institute of two weeks duration. Here teachers received instruction 
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in biblical literature, church history, and principles and methods of 
Sunday School work. 

The response of many denominations to this movement was so en- 
thusiastic that in 1908 the International Sunday School Association in- 
creased the scope of its work to include a department of education and 
organized a standard training course. This curriculum offered fifty 
hours of work and upon the completion of the course a teacher received 
a diploma and also became qualified to enroll in an advanced program 
which offered one hundred lessons. 

Teacher training classes in local churches increased rapidly in num- 
bers and in 1911 the first interdenominational community institute was 
established. With the denominations pooling their resources, both in 
money and personnel, within ten or fifteen years some of the schools 
were enrolling several hundred students in standard three-year courses. 
With the formation of the International Council of Religious Education 
in 1922 responsibility for leadership training was turned over to this 
interdenominational organization; and now a division of the National 
Council of Churches, it continues its sponsorship of many training 
programs. 

One explanation for the continued vitality of the leadership training 
movement, denominationally and interdenominationally, is that it is 
constantly adapting itself to the needs of each era. One such develop- 
ment was inaugurated in the summer of 1959 at a conference held at 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois, under the sponsorship of the 
Christian Education staffs of the United Church of Christ. 

The purpose of the conference was to provide training in the Chris- 
tian foundations for teachers and administrators who work with pre- 
school children. Eighty-one persons were selected from across the coun- 
try to meet for a six-day intensive program. These individuals in turn 
became responsible for conducting area meetings in their own states 
which would be attended by representatives of local churches who, in 
their turn, would hold training institutes in their home churches. 

Naturally then, the technical discussion dealt with the needs and in- 
terests of young children. For instance, we were told that a nursery child 
(three years of age) faces the world with three questions: Who am I? 
Who are you? What is the world like? Christian education should 
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help him find the answers and adjust to the enlarging world which they 
open to him. 

However, for the average teacher the problem of how to teach is as | 
important as what to teach and again some recent studies give direction. 
For instance, we are told that when young children actively participate 
in situations such learning becomes a part of them and go per cent is 
retained. The next most valuable method lies in the use of visual ma- 
terials because children retain 50 per cent of what they see, but of 
teaching which comes to them through the spoken word alone they re- 
tain only 10 per cent. Much of the basis of the active participation ap- 
proach to education rests on nonverbal communication, one aspect of 
which is sometimes called “the language of relationships.” 

The implications in “the language of relationships” suggest that chil- 
dren learn through contacts with other people, and that a teacher, or 
parent, needs to meet a child on the level of the child’s interests, and 
on that level should regard the child as an individual in his own rights. 
Or stated another way, the learning process takes place most normally 
when teacher and pupil share experiences. 

One teacher has suggested that this concept, interpreted in an actual 
situation, would mean that if Johnny comes to church school in a 
pugnacious mood it is probably because he is angry; he may not know 
why nor what to do about the feeling but all his actions are controlled 
by this emotion. As one little boy said, “I’m mad and I’m going to like 
being mad,” and so he took a poke at every child who came near him. 
In such a case, says this teacher, instead of an adult pleading with the 
child to be good he should give the boy a pounding board or a large 
stuffed animal and let him work out his dissatisfaction with the world, 
and then lead him into conversation or a new activity. 

A second nonverbal means of communication is called the “language 
of space,” an expression which indicates that a child’s surroundings 
say something to him; that unconsciously he reacts to space, to light, to 
color, to equipment and furnishings. And so teachers are now asking 
what their classrooms say to a child, and parents are trying to interpret 
what the physical aspects of their homes communicate to their children. 

One of the most valuable evaluations of the method in which this 
Preschool Laboratory Training Institute was conducted came from a 
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church school superintendent, a business man who had been selected 
to attend in order that he could present the ideas of the institute at a 
state meeting of ministers. He had come prepared to receive a cut-and- 
dried program of Christian education for the little tots in the churches of 
his state. He would have been grateful if we had handed him a manual 
containing lists headed “Do This” and “Don’t Do This.” In fact, after the 
first day he expressed disappointment that the conference took so long 
in getting down to business. He wondered why some expert could not 
tell the delegates what they needed to know and save all the time 
wasted in discussion. However, by the end of the conference he had 
come to realize that the most important part of the procedure was the 
searching experience and as he started home he remarked, “I came ex- 
pecting to get a well-prepared notebook. I go home with one I made 
myself.” In these two sentences he expressed the philosophy which un- 
derlies today’s leadership education. 

Another development in training we are calling Leadership Growth 
Workshops which provide for deepening the spiritual life. One 
delegate to the Elmhurst institute put her finger on the main character- 
istic of these schools when she wondered why teachers of children 
should be expected to study the Bible on an adult level. The answer lies 
in the fact that adults need to have an ever-deepening faith of their 
own before they can become contagious Christians. Already across the 
country several workshops of this type have been conducted in which 
adults studied the biblical and theological foundations of the Christian 
faith, and searched for those truths which every individual must ap- 
propriate for himself before he can share them with another person of 
any age. 

Another type of leadership training institute in which I have be- 
come involved is represented by the interdenominational Summer 
School of Christian Education at Faribault, Minnesota, which is con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the interdenominational Minnesota 
Council of Churches. Schools of this type provide the nearest approach 
to professional training which can be found outside colleges and 
seminaries. In 1959 the Faribault school offered twenty-eight courses, 
each taught by a specialist in his field. Five of the courses were planned 
to enrich the student’s life through study of the Bible, explorations into 
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theology and orientation in Christian education. The other twenty-three 
comprised the curriculum of the laboratory school which provided work 
in principles and methods of Christian education for various age levels | 
and advanced courses in observation and practice teaching. 

Because of the quality of its leadership and the maturity of its stu- 
dent body Faribault is able to do some pioneering work in leadership 
training and since 1957 has opened two new fields. The first of these 
was work among mentally retarded children. Until this course was or- 
ganized there had been no center in this country where chaplains of 
institutions and other religious workers with the mentally retarded could 
receive any training. 

The first summer the work consisted of lectures, discussions and visits 
to an institution for the mentally retarded located at Faribault. By the 
second summer we had organized a laboratory class which worked with 
a group of retarded children part of whom lived in town homes while 
the others were from the educable children at the institution. In 1959 
we had two separate groups of children, one composed of educable chil- 
dren from town homes, and one conducted in the institution and com- 
posed of trainable children. Enrollees in the 1959 class came from all 
parts of the country including Washington, Delaware and Louisiana. 

The second pioneering development at Faribault was the introduction 
of work planned especially for ministers, teachers and administrators of 
one- and two-room church schools which have problems sufhciently 
unique to merit study by themselves. For two summers we have carried 
on seminar discussions and a demonstration school with classes meeting 
in nearby rural churches. For those of us who spend a large portion of 
our time in rural churches this course is opening up increased pos- 
sibilities in leadership growth. 

Perhaps the most popular type of leadership training offered by the 
churches is found in the summer camps, especially the youth camps. As 
I look back upon the contribution they made to my life and then look 
around me and see the exuberant young people in today’s camps I am 
convinced that in this movement the church has not only a popular 
but an effective approach to leadership education. The camps vary in 
the direct emphasis they place on such training. Many denominations 
consider that their first responsibilities are to provide each camper an 
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experience in group Christian living and to help him think out a 
basic philosophy to guide him through the maze of adolescence; but in 
this process the church uncovers much potential leadership. On the 
other hand, the American Youth Foundation Camps have definitely 
geared their program to leadership training. 

The rapid growth of the camp movement in recent years is indicated 
by the comparative figures for 1950 and 1957. At the beginning of the 
decade Protestant churches registered approximately 340,000 persons in 
camps. By 1957 the number had increased to an estimated 649,000, plus 
77,000 camp leaders. Of this total number nearly 470,000 campers were 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-three. This is the age group 
which many churches have lost in their program of Christian education. 

Apparently the church has not understood the teenager any better 
than he has understood himself and in many cases has failed to offer 
a program which has held his interest. Although some local churches 
developed youth programs which enlisted the creative energies of their 
young people, it remained for camps to demonstrate the extent to which 
teenagers can plan and execute phases of their own activities, under 
guidance. Also the easy camaraderie which is established between leaders 
and young people in camp atmosphere tends to make communication 
between the generations easier. 

In its effort to establish a better basis of work with its young people 
the church can now draw upon the findings of several research groups. 
One of the most important studies has been carried on by Purdue 
University since 1940 in the form of a continuous poll of the interests, 
attitudes and beliefs of young people. They were asked to indicate the 
problems that bothered them most. The results revealed a major concern 
about popularity and physical appearance. For example, 54 per cent want 
to be better liked, 53 per cent suffer from stage fright, 52 per cent have 
a consuming desire to lose or to gain weight, 50 per cent want to learn 
to make friends more easily, and 44 per cent want more social dating. 
All other worries rank below these five. 

When these young people considered their future 59 per cent were 
most concerned with knowing the level of their abilities, 56 per cent with 
the vocation to which they were best suited, and 27 per cent with 
marriage. 
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Another section of the Purdue study deals with the attitude of young 
people toward religion. Fifty-two per cent of them think that religious 
leaders make the greatest contribution to world peace, 23 per cent think 
educators, and 9 per cent think military men. And 89 per cent of all the 
young people want to know more about religion. 

Even a cursory study of these statistics suggests that one of the most 
important services the church could give young people would be coun- 
seling which would help them understand themselves and their voca- 
tional aptitudes. Today there are some texts available for use in church 
schools which deal with both problems, but their use is not widespread. 
More often than not they are found in those church schools whose 
youth departments are organized on an elective study basis although 
denominational materials also include studies in these areas. 

In addition, some churches are experimenting with lectures and in- 
formal discussion groups in which doctors, lawyers, educators, business- 
men, industrial leaders and other representatives of vocations meet with 
the young people. But such programs will need to be generously ex- 
panded before they reach all the young people in the church. 

A relatively new development in camp life is the family camp. In 
1959 Protestant groups conducted 244 of these camps with 21,415 
campers in attendance. Although the main emphasis of these camps is on 
Christian family living, here again we are finding that increased leader- 
ship in the church is resulting from the interest which they generate. 
Like many new ideas, family camps sometimes meet resistance when 
they are first introduced to a local church membership. 

The experience of one Michigan man is typical of others. He wanted 
no part in a week of camping which he would have to share with his 
children. “My kids are as good as they come,” he said, “but when I go 
on a vacation I’m frank to say that children and business are two things 
I’m glad to Jeave behind.” But finally, with the resignation of a martyr 
he agreed to attend one short family camp period, and while there he was 
the first person to sign up for the next year. “I’ve discovered,” he said, 
“that when your family becomes your main business it can be an excit- 
ing adventure.” 

A different motivation prompted a New Hampshire man to attend 
family camp—he saw in it an opportunity to have a good vacation with 
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someone else keeping his children occupied. He was sure that he would 
not mind attending a class or two a day, and the rest of the time he could 
sleep, hike, swim or join in whatever leisure time activities the camp 
offered. Instead of realizing the idyllic leisure he had pictured he found, 
as he later reported to his church, “We stayed up till three o’clock in the 
morning talking over ideas that were presented to us in the day’s classes. 
These pajama parties provided the most strenuous education most of 
us ever had. The day we got home we fell into bed in the late afternoon 
and slept fourteen hours straight. Maybe it wasn’t a vacation in the 
way I thought it would be, but I’m taking a week of my vacation next 
summer to go again.” 

Ministers in local churches are finding that attendance at family 
camps not only generates interest in family projects in the home church 
but that the campers return with a new willingness to assume leader- 
ship in other aspects of the program of their church. 

Although in most instances the organization of a leadership training 
program in a local church or a community is a matter of routine pro- 
cedure, there are church groups which need to have a program tailored 
to meet their specific needs. Out of many years of experience | think 
that I would select the development of the training school at Bricks, 
North Carolina, as perhaps the most interesting venture in which I 
have participated. 

This Center is an outgrowth of one of the schools originally established 
for Negroes by the American Missionary Association during the post- 
Civil War period. In 1895, with money promised for the erection of a 
classroom building, a chapel and two boys’ dormitories, T. D. Invorden 
was appointed principal and sent to get the new school into operation as 
quickly as possible. Later he described his initial experience with this 
project: 


A building was probably two-thirds finished. I moved a dining room table 
to an unfurnished room on the second floor where there were no windows 
or doors, just holes in the walls. On this table I put my bed and slept. The 
snakes, cats, stray dogs, and worst of all a million mosquitoes took posses- 
sion. The nights were made hideous by dog fights, cat squalls, screech owls, 
and whippoorwills, the song of the mosquitoes, and last but not least, curs- 
ing and threats of drunken Negroes passing to and fro to chicken fights, 
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gander fights, and what not, which convinced me thoroughly that this was 
the place that needed Christian influence. 


During the next thirty-five years Mr. Invorden developed the work 
from this unpromising beginning to the place where the school consisted 
of elementary, high school and junior college departments which had 
a combined enrollment of nearly five hundred students. However, by 
1933 the public school system was assuming increased responsibility for 
the education of Negro children so that a church-operated school at 
Bricks was no longer needed. Nevertheless, on a different level, the 
church still had an educational mission to fulfill. ‘The majority of the 
Negroes in this area were sharecroppers, vocationally untrained. There- 
fore Bricks reorganized its program and became a Rural Life School for 
adults, offering classes in credit unions, farming methods, home eco- 
nomics and other courses designed especially for people of the area. 

But again, as state and national governments extended their services 
to the Negro farmers the need for a church-supported program dimin- 
ished. However, the institute had a good campus and buildings, and a 
devoted group of alumni; it seemed unthinkable that either the property 
or the devotion to the school should go unused. ‘The directors began to 
study other programs which might be developed, and in 1953 their 
investigations led to the merging of this institute with another of 
similar purpose which was being operated by the Christian Church at 
Franklinton, sixty miles distant. The Franklinton property was sold and 
a new institute, Franklinton-at-Bricks, was opened at Bricks. ‘The purpose 
of the new program is to provide a center where many groups can gather 
for meetings, to serve surrounding communities in raising their economic 
and cultural levels, and to provide a better trained leadership for the 
one hundred seventy-five Negro churches which look to it for guidance. 

Among the many programs the Center carries on is a summer training 
school for church school teachers. My first connection with the work 
was in 1948, before the merger had been completed. 1 was impressed 
with the spirit in which the delegates entered into their work and was 
the more surprised when I learned that back in their home churches 
church schools were considered quite unimportant; that while members 
of choirs and ushers boards, deacons and other church officials were 
highly respected, the church school workers were referred to as “just 
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Sunday School teachers.” It was plain that before the church schools 
received their due recognition, the teachers had to be given status as well 
as training. 

In 1951, after mulling over the problems, I finally suggested that we 
put the training school for teachers on an accredited basis with required 
courses, organized work in observation and practice teaching (classes of 
children were readily provided since many of the women could bring 
their children with them more easily than leave them at home) and that 
we give special recognition to graduates of a three-year course. 

That summer we started the new plan and I had twenty-six women in 
my first course. To earn credit for their work they were required to attend 
twenty hours of class sessions through the week, and to my great delight 
nineteen of them received their credits. 

When I returned the following summer I noted some improvements 
already taking place. For one thing, the attendance reached ninety-one 
and represented twenty-three churches. I watched more than one car 
arrive with seven or eight delegates. Then the worn driver, with perhaps 
a two-hundred-mile trip ahead of him before he reported to work the 
next morning, would start his engine and head toward home. 

But more important than the increase in numbers was the growing 
spirit of pride in the work and the new attitude evidenced by the 
churches. One superintendent reported that his church had offered to 
pay ten dollars toward the expenses of any person who would attend the 
institute, and that not one of the ten who had come would have made 
the trip without this aid. I was interested in the age span in our teacher 
training group that year. The youngest enrollee was a fifteen-year-old 
ninth grade girl and the oldest was an eighty-eight-year-old minister. 

The next summer when our first accredited class was ready for 
graduation we tried to make the service impressive because for each 
person in the class the event was one of deep significance. The oraduates 
chose a class flower and a motto and the second year students made 
corsages for them. This training program is now more than ten years 
old and in recent years we have sent some of our graduates for further 
training to such well-known schools as the Northfield Conference on 
Religious Education in New England. 

Important as is this leadership education at Bricks, there is another 
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phase of its program which may have even greater significance. Located 
in the Coastal Plains region, an area which has retained many of the 
ante-bellum practices of the plantation era, the Center is giving guidance ~ 
to Negro families who are now moving into the status of land owners. 
Also through its adult education it is preparing voters for registration 
and other responsibilities of citizenship. Franklinton-at-Bricks 1s one of 
the few centers in the state where interracial groups can meet, and so it 
has made its facilities available to other denominations and agencies. 
As a result, it carries on a year-round program of conferences and 
institutes. 

At the same time that I was helping to organize the training school at 
Bricks I was working in the leadership training programs among the 
Dakotah Indians in South Dakota. Here again the method had to be 
accommodated to the interests and needs of the group. In addition to 
training classes in local churches and in community institutes, the big 
event which was eagerly awaited each year was the Indian Mission Meet- 
ing, a conclave which for a hundred years has brought together members 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches from four states. 

I remember with special satisfaction the Mission of 1957 at Ponca 
Creek on the Rosebud reservation which was attended by approximately 
four hundred people. For six weeks previous to the Mission a work camp 
had been conducted by white young people from various parts of the 
country. This camp was itself a program of leadership training combined 
with a service project. In the evenings the young people held their 
discussion groups and worship services; during the day they did physical 
labor on improvements of the Ponca Creek church where the Mission 
was to be held. Not only did these young people raise both blisters and 
sweat, but they paid from their own pockets for the privilege. During 
their camp period they made repairs on the church and the parsonage, 
helped install electricity in the church, and dug a deep trench to conduct 
water from a spring on the hillside. ‘These improvements were a silent 
testimony that many young people in the United States cared about the 
situation on the reservations. I am confident that this summer work camp 
contributed not only to the physical comfort of the people who attended 
the Mission but also to their spiritual comfort. 

During the days of the Indian Mission many families followed the 
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standard practice of living in tents, but I was aware that a larger number 
than usual now came in cars which served as living centers for the 
families. But everyone brought equipment for outdoor cooking. The noon 
meal was provided each day by the local church but at morning and 
evening mealtimes perhaps a hundred columns of smoke would be 
rising simultaneously from the camp ground. I slept in my station wagon 
and since the late summer nights were cold I was grateful for the electric 
mattress pad. 

Although the Mission meeting is not intended primarily to be leader- 
ship education, nevertheless it has provided such training, perhaps 
indirectly. The business meetings are long and detailed and to insure 
intelligent voting they are often carried on in both English and Dakotah. 
Morning and evening small groups meet to share in worship experiences. 
The children have morning study classes and a small amount of training 
is given the teachers of these classes. The large evening meetings, held 
in a tent, provide the peaks of experience. The singing, often in the 
Dakotah language, lifts one’s spirit even if he cannot understand a word 
that is sung. The prayers, the spoken messages—the total impact of these 
mass meetings is to raise the spiritual level of everyone who is a part 
of them. It would be difficult to imagine programs which differ more 
than those conducted at Bricks and on the Dakota reservations, but each 
speaks for vitality of the program of leadership training which can ac- 
commodate itself to different circumstance. 

The work which I do with these organized programs of leadership 
training takes only a portion of my time, but much of the rest of it 
goes into a different type of training. In professional jargon I am called 
a field worker, but I have discovered that people in local churches prefer 
to list field workers as counselors, resource persons, national staff 
members, or in a variety of other ways. Perhaps this preference in ter- 
minology can be explained by a remark a Nebraska woman is supposed to 
have made. “When I hear someone called a field worker,” she said, “I 
think of him as coming into a church with his intellectual hoe poised to 
weed out our sins of ignorance and his sickle sharpened to cut down our 
malpractices.” 

When I consider the variety of ways in which I carry on leadership 
education I am aware that frequently they are not part of a formal 
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program. I recall the many afternoons in early winter in New England 
where I met with small groups of women in their homes while we dis- | 
cussed ways of making their women’s organizations more effective, 
especially in small pastorless rural churches which had to depend largely 
upon lay leadership. 

And I count as one of the most unusual experiences I have had the 
circuit I made in Ohio in 1958 when the Laymen’s Fellowship of the 
Congregational Christian Churches invited me to attend a series of 
their meetings across the state and to present the work of Christian 
education to the men of the churches. A little by-product of this tour 
which I always remember with delight was the gallant way the men 
tried to keep me from feeling out of place when I happened to be the 
only woman in a large gathering. So greatly did I enjoy the attention 
that I never told them that in many of my seminary classes I was the 
only girl among large numbers of men. 

This experience was one of many which lead me to think that the 
men of the church are assuming a more important role than formerly in 
educational work. This interest is not confined to the church school but 
expresses itself in a variety of ways. For instance, when I was in the 
small church of Carrier, Oklahoma, I met a group of men who were per- 
forming a unique service. The church subscribed to daily devotional 
booklets for its members and at one time these guides were picked up at 
the back of the church after Sunday morning services. Then a group of 
men decided that each quarter they would distribute the booklets to the 
families of the church. When they told me about this plan I asked, 
“And do you suggest to the families some of the different ways they 
could use these materials?” 

“We're just the delivery boys,” replied one of the men, and then he 
added a bit sheepishly, “we’ve never thought of being anything else.” 

Offhand I suggested that the men might explain to the families that 
these devotional materials were excellent for family devotions, but were 
equally good for individual meditations. But before I could go further 
one of the men said earnestly, “I wouldn’t have any idea how to start 
such a conversation. For instance, what would I say after someone invited 
me to come and sit down?” 

This question was so appropriate that I suggested we take a few 
minutes to visualize some situations in which the men might find 
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themselves. “Suppose two of you men play the role of the visiting 
deacons while another one and I take the parts of a man and wife in 
whose home you call.” Before we came back to real life we had rep- 
resented conversations in homes which evidenced little interest in 
devotional materials and others which showed real concern for their 
use. 

A few nights later I was in a relatively new church in Tulsa whose 
membership has doubled within a few years. Again I found men who 
were undergoing a true discipline of training. Each Tuesday night from 
ten to twenty of them gathered at the church, then after a short prayer 
service they went two-by-two to call on families whom they thought 
might be interested in some phase of the work of the church, its polity, 
program, organizations or outreach. 

This whole problem of training adults for leadership is receiving new 
emphasis with recent years. In the Protestant churches today about 
36 per cent of the church school enrollment, or approximately 13 million 
persons, are adults twenty-four years or over. In 1952 I made a survey 
of the geographic distribution of adult classes and found, in general, that 
New England had very few adult classes; that the northern tier of 
states had classes in a small percentage of their churches; that in the 
middle tier the number varied, indicating strong work in some localities 
and weak work in others; while throughout the South there were con- 
sistently large numbers of adult classes, often as many as three to five in 
even small churches. 

The problem of training for leadership for adult classes involves 
primarily training in the processes of thinking, both concrete and ab- 
stract. This fact is impressed upon me by the large number of adult 
classes I find which still follow the old pattern of reading the lesson 
verse by verse around the class. It was considered an advance in teach- 
ing techniques when about a quarter of a century ago the lecture method 
was introduced. Usually built around the popularity of the teacher, 
classes following this practice sometimes numbered four or five hundred 
attendants. However, when many adults began to substitute attendance 
at the adult Bible class for attendance at the morning worship service 
churches began to think of these classes as not unmixed blessings. 

Educationally, too, the classes came in for review, because we have 
come to see that adults, the same as children, should be seeking groups 
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wherein the members co-operatively try to become workmen who have 
“no need to be ashamed, handling aright the word of truth.” Because 
this active process of learning is new to many adult teachers I am often 
asked to demonstrate how a class might be conducted. In one training 
school where my class was composed of teachers of adult classes I turned 
it into a session such as any of their churches might have on a Sunday 
morning, and we took our lesson from the course of study which they 
were then using. 

This lesson was based upon the story of Elijah as told in the nine- 
teenth chapter of I Kings. I like to start a session with a question, 
so that day I asked, “What do you do when you're afraid?” I recall that 
three of the answers were: “I turn to God.” “If it’s a storm that I’m afraid 
of I send for my husband to come home.” “First I cry, and then I usually 
pray.” 

Because the class was composed largely of women there was general 
nodding of heads in agreement with this latter procedure. I even heard 
a whispered, “Me, too.” Therefore I picked up the last answer first and 
asked, “Did your crying help?” No answer from anyone and so I turned 
to the woman who had given the second reply and asked, “What good 
did it do to send for your husband?” Again no answer. I moved back to 
the first reply. “Why should we turn to God when we are afraid?” 

As is frequently the case, no one wanted to start the discussion so 
I divided the class into little buzz groups and gave them two minutes to 
come to some answer to the first question. When the time was up we 
compared the thinking of each group and then repeated the process for 
the other two questions. Finally, after they had done a reasonable amount 
of thinking, I told the story of Elijah as recorded in the Bible. 

Following the story we discussed various ways in which people should 
face frightening situations. The first answers suggested common-sense 
procedures: close windows in case of a storm; call a doctor if someone is 
injured; call the police if there are prowlers. The second approach to 
overcoming our fears, it was suggested, would be to talk them over with 
others who had once known the same fears but who had overcome 
them. And the third suggestion was that we talk them over with God, but 
that we should not wait until a fear emergency presented itself; we 
should have a consistent practice of talking with God. 

In the course of the discussion several individuals suggested Bible 
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passages or stories which had helped them and others told of experiences 
which had released them from fright. Of course there were many 
psychological factors in fear which we could not attempt to interpret in 
this one session, but I think we did demonstrate that adults are stimu- 
lated to think by the use of the same teaching techniques which are most 
effective for other ages. 

I know of only one discouraging aspect of work in leadership training 
—time is essential for results. Sometimes I have been dissatisfied with an 
institute because I seemingly accomplish nothing, only to find a year, 
or even two years later that the seed which was planted had been having 
a healthy growth, while I had wanted it to bloom before its time. 

J recall one trip through Kansas on which I was scheduled to meet 
with a church where I felt that I had been a failure on a previous visit. 
At that time there had been no apparent interest on the part of the 
church school teachers excepting for a very aggressive antagonism evi- 
denced by one woman. I had opened the conference with a presentation 
of teaching materials, and she had lashed out against the modern studies 
such as the denominations are providing today. 

“We need more Bible,” she asserted. 

“I wholeheartedly agree with you,” I said. “I don’t know any Chris- 
tian, including myself, who would not be a better Christian if the Bible 
held a more central place in his life.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” she replied, and for several minutes she 
pushed her point that it was the business of the Sunday School to teach 
the Bible, to have the children memorize Bible verses, and that all this 
newfangled material in the quarterlies was out of place. I tried to bring 
some of the other teachers into the discussion, but I met with no success. 
I tried to open up some other interests but was equally unsuccessful. 
Now as I drove along the highway, all the discouraging details of that 
former visit came to my mind and | arrived at the church with my spirits 
as low as they ever get. 

Then came the surprise. Eight teachers were waiting for me and each 
teacher was eager to pour out her, or his, particular difficulties and ask 
for help. After the conference adjourned two of the women stayed to 
talk a little more and finally I asked them what had happened to change 
the previous lethargy into such dynamic interest. 

“Tl tell you what it was,” volunteered one of them. “The last time you 
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were here we just sat there and let you argue things out with someone 
we thought could talk better than the rest of us could. It wasn’t that we 
all agreed with her—exactly, but still we didn’t have any better ideas, so 
we sat on the sidelines and let her carry the ball.” 

“But after listening to the discussion,” said a second teacher, “some of 
us realized that we actually didn’t know which of you was right. It 
pricked our curiosity enough that we began to talk about it among our- 
selves, and then we began to study a little and pretty soon we were 
evaluating more than just whether or not memorizing the Bible verses 
is the basis of Christian education, and we've just kept on studying.” 

The other discouraging conference was one which I held in North 
Wisconsin. A number of churches were represented and we went 
through all the motions of a successful meeting, but never once did I 
feel that we lifted any idea more than an inch off the ground. When 
everyone had gone home and I was driving alone down the highway I 
tried to analyze my failure, but I could not put my finger on any par- 
ticular spot. 

Two years later I attended a morning service in the same church and 
following it I was taken on a tour of a large new education building. 
In the primary room I met a teacher who was delighted to explain in 
detail all the new equipment which she had to work with, but before 
we had gone far she stopped and said, “Aren’t you the woman who con- 
ducted an institute here two summers ago?” 

When I said that I was, her cordiality increased and she added, “I’m 
really glad to have a chance to tell you how much that meeting meant 
to me. Not at the time, I’ll admit, for then I actually resented some of 
your ideas because they didn’t agree with the way I had been doing 
things. But later when I thought over some of your suggestions and 
several of us began to study them a little further we decided to try out 
a few of them. We continued to experiment and by the time we were 
ready to move into our new building we were prepared to make full 
use of it.” 

Strange, I told myself, that we who insist that Christian education is 
a growth process should sometimes forget that leadership training is one 
area in which many of us who plant may have to leave the harvest to 
another. 


AIT On the Dakota Reservations 


I HAVE SPENT MUCH MORE TIME on the the Indian reservations of South 
Dakota than circuit riding could provide. During the twelve years that 
I lived in that state as a member of the Congregational state staff and 
later as a national worker, I counseled with the Indian churches and at 
times served as temporary minister to white churches on the reservations. 
And since I have been circuit riding on a large scale I have returned 
to the reservations at various times for periods up to two months. I am 
sure that if I had to choose one area of my work and confine myself to it 
that I would choose to work with the Dakotah Indians. 

Part of a larger group known as the Sioux, the Dakotahs originally 
roamed the territory which became the state of Minnesota. Then in 
1862, following an unsuccessful uprising against the white man, the 
federal government pushed the Indians westward and settled the 
Dakotahs on seven reservations in South Dakota: Cheyenne, Upper and 
Lower Brule, Standing Rock, Rosebud, Sisseton, and Santee, which ex- 
tends into Nebraska. 

Although since 1924 all Indians have been citizens of the United 
States, this status has not equalized the amount of federal aid given to 
various tribes, the educational and health levels of the Indians, nor 
their standards of living. Some tribes which have had long contacts 
with white Americans have accepted their culture to a large degree. 
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In fact, one Indian student spoke of the native language which his 
grandmother still used as a “foreign language.” Also tribes whose educa- 
tional systems have prepared their young people for contacts with other 
groups have sent their students to college in fairly large numbers and 
have incorporated much of the white man’s culture into life on their 
reservations even though maintaining some of the tribal organization 
and practices. Tribes whose reservations have good natural resources, 
oil, mineral or timber, have produced Indians of wealth. But on some 
reservations the people have lacked any of these advantages and they 
adhere closely to the mores of their ancestors. 

The Indians on some of the reservations in South Dakota are still 
among the most destitute peoples in the nation. The average family 
income is less than one hundred dollars a month, and this amount must 
frequently support a family of ten or eleven. Many of their homes are 
one-room log cabins. I was told that a man could build such a house for 
less than one hundred dollars and if he owned his timber he could reduce 
even that cost. However, the best log cabins last only about fifteen years 
and then have to be replaced. I visited in some cabins which had dirt 
floors and in others I watched the family chinking the cracks between the 
logs. Usually a fire is built in the yard and then in a wash boiler contain- 
ing boiling water some ashes and gumbo dirt are mixed to make a chink- 
ing compound. The chinking process is slow and has to be repeated 
each year. 

Only seven per cent of the reservation homes have running water and 
about twenty per cent have their own wells. The others are dependent 
on community wells or haul water from springs or the homes of neigh- 
bors. Approximately one-third of the children attend government day or 
boarding schools for Indian children only so that they have few contacts 
with white young people of their own age. Fifty-two per cent attend 
public schools and sixteen per cent attend church-supported schools. 

Because the area known as the Upper Cheyenne reservation was the 
last Indian reservation in the nation to be opened to white settlement, 
it affords a good illustration of the changes which have taken place 
within the lifetime of the present generation. This reservation was 
opened to white settlers in 1911 and when I first visited it in 1940 there 
were only five graves in the white man’s cemetery at Eagle Butte. To 
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speak of cultural contacts as “five graves old” may be a strange measure 
of time, but I think it is an accurate description of the degree of under- 
standing between the two cultures when I first became associated with 
the work on the reservations. 

In earlier days these Indians lived in a closely knit society whose 
customs and beliefs had been observed for centuries. The elders passed 
down these tribal practices to each new generation and the most im- 
portant person in the transmission of the culture was the grandmother. 
While parents were busy keeping a home and making provision for the 
physical necessities of their children, the grandmother became the 
spiritual guide from whom the children learned the taboos and the 
responsibilities of tribal membership. ‘The definiteness of the pattern to 
which they had to conform gave the youth a sense of security in their 
world. 

Today the situation has changed, and in many respects the change has 
been too rapid. It has been estimated that in their mode of living and 
way of thinking the Dakotahs have had to make as many adjustments 
in the last one hundred years as the white man has made since the days 
when Abraham came out of Ur of the Chaldees. The result of this 
rapid change is spiritual chaos or vacuum. Today the grandmother does 
not understand the spiritual values of the new age and the grandchildren 
have revolted against those of the past. Parents are confused because the 
white man’s culture into which they are moving expects them to assume 
a responsibility for their children at variance with that which has tradi- 
tionally rested upon them. 

An added complication arises from psychological factors which have 
been created by the contact of two races. Traditionally white Americans 
have tended to make Indian Americans feel that they should be ashamed 
of their racial heritage. They have assumed that Indians ought to want 
the ways of the white man, thus suggesting, and not always subtly, that 
the white man’s ways are superior. 

The most recent move in compounding confusion on many reserva- 
tions was taken by Congress in 1953 when it passed the Termination 
Act. The measure was intended to facilitate the movement of Indians 
off reservations and into cities where industry could absorb their services, 
and thus hasten their assimilation into the main stream of American life. 
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By provision of the Act a wage earner and his family were supplied 
money for their transportation to the new community, were assisted in 
securing a job and living quarters, were provided money for the pur- 
chase of furniture, for rent and provisions for a month, and for Blue 
Cross for a year. 

If, however, any family found that their move from the reservation 
had been a mistake, as approximately half of them have, there was no 
provision for helping them return to the reservation. The result has 
been that many families have been stranded in the cities or have returned 
to their reservations where their homes and jobs have already passed to 
other individuals. 

Another provision of the Act related to terminating the services of the 
federal government on reservations. By turning over to states, tribes or 
other agencies responsibilities for health service, schools and other 
phases of reservation life, the federal government planned to terminate 
its services to reservations as fast as possible. The program began on 
those reservations which seemed most competent to assume their re- 
sponsibilities and was to be extended to others as the government and 
tribes agreed that they were ready for termination. Many workers on 
the reservations feel that the provisions of the Act are being carried out 
too rapidly for the good of some tribes. 

During the first half century or more of reservation life, the system 
of education provided by the federal government did little to develop 
the initiative and self-reliance which would prepare the Indians to 
participate in a mixed culture. As late as 1943 when I began to work on 
the Dakotah reservations, the school system was too inconsistent to be 
considered a real system. After talking with many teachers I discovered 
that each teacher planned her own courses of study. One of them told 
me that she thought if an Indian child knew the geography of his 
reservation that was sufficient geography for him because he would live 
all of his life in that restricted area. Another teacher said that knowledge 
of plant and animal life of the reservation was enough biology, botany 
and conservation for her students. Certainly there could be no question 
about the importance of these localized studies, but many of us ques- 
tioned their adequacy. 

When I went to the federal Indian Agency on the Upper Cheyenne 
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reservation to discuss some of these educational problems I was told that 
each Agency decided its own education system and that for this reserva- 
tion it had been decided that the final responsibility devolved upon the 
individual teachers. Further, I was told that the policy of the Agency was 
to keep the Indian children in boarding or day schools provided by the 
federal government and not to put them into public schools where they 
would mix with white children. Finally I took up the question with the 
Director of Education of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
D.C., and he defended the position upon which the department was 
operating because, according to him, the Indian schools were being con- 
ducted in line with the best educational philosophy. 

However, at the same time, families were moving from the reservations 
and young people were beginning to go to college in other parts of the 
nation. In both situations the Indian young people found themselves 
at a disadvantage. In their new schools children were usually demoted, 
and too frequently the young people were dropped from college because 
of their inadequate preparation and background. Today’s parents are 
the product of the federal schools of that period and these parents realize 
the paucity of their educational background. For this reason many of 
them are asking that their children be sent to public schools where they 
will receive their formal education with white children. The argument 
of these parents is that their children are part of a changed culture and 
that they should be prepared to take their places in the new society of 
which they are now a part. 

Under pressure of such arguments, in 1946 the federal government 
reversed its educational policy and encouraged a system in which public 
schools were urged to provide for Indian children under an arrangement 
whereby the support and administration of these schools would be 
shared by the state and the Indian Agency. But because in some areas 
this movement would be unacceptable, or at best slow in being put into 
operation, the federal government continued to maintain its schools for 
Indian children, although it did introduce the standard state curriculum 
into these schools. 

Then unexpected developments brought an almost overnight change 
in life on the Upper Cheyenne reservation. The federal government 


decided to build the Oahe Dam, a project which called for flooding a 
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large area of this reservation, including the site of the Indian Agency 
which was actually a small community composed mainly of professional 
and white collar Indians. The government plan called for moving the 
Agency to the town of Eagle Butte about fifty miles distant, a town 
which was predominantly white. 

Thus relocation entailed not only a transfer of the Agency but also 
a sudden infiltration of Indians into a previously almost white community 
whose population would rapidly rise from about 300 to nearly 1200. In 
planning for this new community the question of the type of educa- 
tional system to be provided was one of the first problems to be taken 
under consideration. ‘The new system was not arrived at without many 
misgivings on the part of the local school board. Some white parents 
presented the argument that if the two races were mixed the poor educa- 
tional and cultural background of the Indian students would retard the 
progress of their own white children. ‘Therefore these parents urged that 
two school systems be operated until such a time as the education of the 
two races was on the same level. Other individuals suggested that the 
quickest way to establish a uniform level was to include all children in 
one system. 

Finally the board reached the decision that if two school systems were 
maintained, at the end of ten years many of the existing problems would 
still be with them. But if the systems merged at once, then at the end of 
ten years the major problems would be solved. As a result of this decision, 
in 1959 a new building program called for the construction of elementary 
and high school facilities for eight hundred students, two-thirds of 
whom would be Indian pupils. In addition, boarding homes would be 
provided for those Indian children who lived outside the local com- 
munity. 

Although the immediate problems faced on this reservation were 
somewhat different from those on other reservations the basic question 
of federal versus public school education, or segregated versus inclusive 
education, is common to all of them. 

Just as the schools on the Upper Cheyenne reservation have been 
facing problems of adjustment, so have the churches. For many years the 
Episcopal Church has had work at the Indian Agency, the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches at Eagle Butte, and the Catholic Church at 
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both places. Also each of the three churches has carried on a program of 
weekday religious education in the schools in both communities. With 
the removal of the Agency to Eagle Butte the Episcopal Church is 
moving its work to that town, the Congregational Christian Churches 
are strenthening their work already established there, and all three 
churches are planning to enlarge their programs of weekday instruction 
in the schools. 

Although the programs of educational and religious work are being 
accelerated, there will inevitably be a time lag before a common mode 
of living and thinking is established between the two races. Deeply em- 
bedded tribal concepts are not soon eradicated, nor does a majority 
group easily come to an appreciation of the culture of the minority. 
However, when there is a mutual understanding of the basic differences 
in thinking, a new dimension is added to the appreciation of each group 
for the other. 

For example, the concept of sharing has different connotations in the 
two cultures. Rooted in tribal days when survival of the individual 
depended upon survival of the tribe, the pattern developed among the 
Dakotahs that individuals who had possessions shared with those who 
had none. This tradition, so essential at one time, now creates difficulties 
for those Indians who are moving into the white man’s pattern of life 
which stresses a man’s primary responsibility to make provision for his 
own family. 

On one reservation I found a young couple who were trying to save 
money in order to purchase a home for their growing family, but with 
each indication of prosperity more of the relatives and neighbors expected 
to share in it. Finally the wife worked out a plan whereby each week she 
bought a case of eggs, then made several large batches of biscuits, and to 
everyone who came to visit she served egg sandwiches. In this way she 
kept in the good graces of her tribe but at the same time she could save 
for the future. 

So deeply embedded is the tradition of sharing that at times it has 
carried over into the church in a disconcerting and theologically disturb- 
ing manner. When I first began to work among the Dakotahs the South 
Dakota Conference felt that the time had come for the mission Indian 
churches to assume part of the responsibility of handling their own 
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finances. Therefore from the State Conference office we encouraged 
church members to make individual pledges and also arranged that the 
Conference would pay half of each minister’s salary if the local church 
would pay the other half. 

It happened that most of the churches were in small communities re- 
mote from banks and so for safekeeping the treasurers kept the money in 
bags which they usually carried with them. Toward the end of each 
month, as the bags grew in size, requests to borrow from the church 
funds became more frequent. For the Dakotahs, borrow was another 
word for sharing and did not carry an obligation to repay the loan, and 
so ministers’ salaries were going unpaid and church debts were ac- 
cumulating. Finally a white worker tried to solve the problem by ex- 
plaining to the Indians that it was all tight to borrow from each other, 
but that they could not borrow God’s money. The statement helped to 
protect the church funds but it created a new problem. What kind 
of God was this who would not share? Was not God as generous to 
the needy as were poor relatives or even neighbors? 

In discussing this dilemma with a group one of the Indian ministers 
said, “When we move into the white man’s culture we don’t easily give 
up our Indian tradition of sharing. The group, the tribe, has always been 
the social unit.” 

Added another member, “White people share, too, but they share from 
choice, while the Indian shares because tradition says he must. Isn’t 
choice better?” 

For this question, which sounded so simple, we had no easy answer. 
We wondered, for instance, if the white man’s philosophy that sharing 
was a matter of choice would be sufficient as the world becomes an ever 
more closely knit society. Or if the future of our world—in fact, the 
existence of any world at all—is going to demand sharing? Someone 
then suggested that our Western culture is built upon a “me and mine” 
practice while our religion teaches a “we and our” concept. Are world 
conditions pushing us to the point where we will have to synchronize 
our practices and our preachments? That night we did not answer all 
the questions but we did feel that the answers could not be too long 
delayed. 

Within the past five years I have seen striking changes in the mode 
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of living on the reservations of South Dakota. The Indians are dressing 
better and they are improving their homes. Tightly built two-room houses 
are replacing the shacks and decaying log cabins, although it may be 
several decades before they are all abandoned. 

Congregations are providing new parsonages for their ministers. At 
Cherry Creek I visited the family of the Rev. Moses Flying-By and 
found that while his new house, still in process of being built, had only 
two rooms for a family of six, it was far better than the homes of many 
of the ministers. The first night I slept in my station wagon but the 
second night was much colder and the family insisted that I come into 
the house. In order to make me comfortable they borrowed a bed and 
put it up in the living room which also accommodated two children and 
three adults, while Grandfather slept in the kitchen-dining room. The 
whole arrangement was handled with an ease and dignity which made 
the hospitality delightful. 

Also I am finding conversation easier than in former days when my 
attempts to talk with little children were often rewarded by having 
them run to hide behind their mothers’ skirts. Communication is stil] 
a problem on those reservations which have only government schools for 
the Indian children. I discovered how great a problem the system 
presents when the Rev. James Selmser, area supervisor, asked me to 
teach a weekday class in Christian education in one of these schools. 
There were eight children in the group, the youngest really preschool 
age, and the others running up to the sixth grade. Although the age 
spread was too great for good teaching I tried to interest each age group. 
Plainly I did not succeed. The three youngest sat completely unrespon- 
sive throughout the entire period. In fact I got no verbal response from 
any of the children excepting from the two oldest boys. Later I learned 
that the three uninterested children could not understand a word of 
English and that the others were too shy to talk to strangers. By con- 
trast, among the Indian children who attend public schools I found 
no difference between them and white children in their attitudes or 
their ability to converse and discuss ideas which interested them. 

Another change of recent years is the response of the Indians to the 
organized work of the church. The number of children enrolled in 
weekday religious education is increasing; local institutes for leadership 
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development are attracting more enrollees and individuals are even going 
outside the state to attend conferences whose delegates come from all 
parts of the country. Also local churches are showing greater interest in - 
maintaining Sunday church schools. Because many of the reservation 
churches are open country churches parents have to bring the children, 
but since the Indians’ sense of time differs from that of most white 
Americans the Indian parents find it difficult to arrive at church at the 
hour for church school. Also countless miles of roads on the reservations 
are closed in bad weather; and trained teachers are few. The combina- 
tion of these factors militates against a program of well-established 
schools in the churches. 

A story from the little Green Grass church, far out in the country, 
illustrates the devotion which some individuals are giving to their 
church schools. Under the leadership of a twenty-one-year-old girl and 
one assistant, a school had been maintained with an enrollment of nine- 
teen and an average attendance of eighteen. However, the young super- 
intendent lived fifty miles from the church and was dependent on her 
uncle for transportation. During the busy season on his farm, or when 
his allotment of gas ran short, he could not make the trip, and the church 
school could not meet. Therefore I talked with some of the other church 
members about the necessity of their supplying more teachers. The men 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association—organized in the local church 
—thought that they might be able to provide two teachers, and the 
women hoped they could supply one. So a more stable organization 
seemed possible. 

Also there is a noticeable increase in the amount of responsibility 
which the churches are assuming for the welfare of their own com- 
munities. At the town of Little Eagle on the Standing Rock reservation 
I found a well-developed project. For many years the two churches in 
this community had been recipients of “missionary barrels,” the common 
name for packages of old clothing which are sent to mission churches. 
For years this clothing had been disposed of through rummage sales 
which netted a small amount of cash for the church treasuries. Then 
the churches decided to discontinue the rummage sales and in their place 
operate a Thrift Shop which in the first six months of its operation 
brought in $320.31. 
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Some of the money was used for the support of the Native Missionary 
Society, an organization through which the Indian churches support 
Indian lay workers at different points on the Dakotah reservations. 
Another sum, amounting to $162, was allocated for a local community 
service—the sinking of a well. 

The water supply for Little Eagle was brought through a pipe line 
eleven miles long and furnished only enough water for drinking pur- 
poses. Water had to be hauled in for other uses. This auxiliary water 
service had been operated by a woman who owned a wagon and harness 
and her father-in-law who owned a team. Since the water sold for 
fifty cents a barrel I thought it small wonder that daily baths and semi- 
weekly washings were not common. The church at Yankton, South 
Dakota, added a sum of money to complete the amount needed for the 
well, and immediately the church at Little Eagle began to talk of a fur- 
ther community service. Perhaps they could build a community wash 
house, including showers for individual use, and charge a small sum 
for use of the facilities. 

Among the trained leaders of the reservation churches are to be found 
both white and Indian workers, and it is in the provision for a larger 
number of Indian professional and lay leaders that much of the strength 
of the church program should lie. Not only do many denominations 
encourage young people to attend college but they are supplying scholar- 
ships to make college possible. An example of the kind of leadership 
which has come from these reservation people is to be found in the 
story of the Walking-By-Night family. 

In the early days of the Santee Mission there was a minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Ehmamani, meaning Walking-By-Night, who later changed 
his name to Frazier. Of his children four sons became ministers and 
their work became known throughout all the Congregational Churches 
of the Dakotahs. One of these sons married a girl of mixed English and 
Creole descent, and I had the happy experience of meeting her when 
she was an elderly woman. 

She told me much about the pioneer days when she and her husband 
came from Santee to be missionaries to the Indians on Standing Rock 
reservation. They had one child and were expecting another when they 
made the overland trip of several hundred miles in a spring wagon, their 
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meager possessions in the wagon box behind them. 

When at length they arrived at their destination they found no joyful 
welcome. In fact, no welcome at all. There was scarcely an inhabitant 
to be found in the town of Little Eagle. Their chief, Sitting Bull, was on 
his last warpath and all able-bodied men were with him in battle and 
the other people were too frightened to show themselves to strangers. 
Sitting Bull lost to the government and a new period of humiliation 
for the Indians followed. 

In the next generation of the Frazier family are found a large number 
of professionally trained men and women, nurses, teachers, ministers. 
One of this generation, David, is today a lay leader in his church and 
also is head of his tribe and thus plays an important role in helping 
direct its adjustment to the rapidly changing conditions. Another member 
of the same generation is the Rev. Philip Frazier, minister to the 
Dakotahs for the Congregational Christian Churches. In recognition of 
the contribution which he is making to his people through his leader- 
ship in educational and religious work, in 1958 he was awarded the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Indian Achievement Award by the Indian Council 
Fire of Chicago. 

One other phase of reservation life which cannot be overlooked is the 
effort which the tribal councils are making to raise the standard of 
living on the reservations. For instance, when the government re- 
imbursed the Indians on the Upper Cheyenne reservation for the land it 
took for the dam site the tribal council set aside these funds for the opera- 
tion of a rehabilitation program. The council realized that the biggest 
problem it faced was to help establish families on the land; therefore 
under the rehabilitation policy any person registered on the tribal roll, if 
he meets certain specifications, can obtain a loan of $18,000 to run for 
ten years at three per cent interest. With this money the farmer must 
buy a home, a truck, a hayloader, and one hundred head of cattle. For 
two years he also may receive some help toward getting his herd and 
land into production. 

I discovered that the rehabilitation program was giving a new dignity 
to work. Indians have the reputation of being good workmen when they 
work, but of being very careless in conformin g to a regular schedule. For 
the first time in my experience I saw Indians putting in long hours day 
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after day getting up their hay. The Rev. Frank Workentine, an Indian 
worker on the Upper Cheyenne reservation, feels that the sense of 
responsibility which comes with ownership is a factor working in favor 
of the Indians, as it does for other people. 

While these changes in the life of reservation Indians in South Dakota 
were taking place, the Indians on the Fort Berthold reservation in North 
Dakota were facing somewhat similar problems. Now known as the 
Afhliated Tribes, these Indians once were three small tribes, the Man- 
dans, Arickaras and Hidatsas. By the Treaty of 1851 the federal govern- 
ment guaranteed to these tribes 12 million acres in the general vicinity 
of Bismarck. Then, over the years, by various whittling processes the 
government acquired portions of this land and in return for the largest 
piece of 11 million acres, it agreed by treaty that the remaining one 
million acres would remain “forever” with the tribe. 

In spite of the treaty, the “forever” was to prove of short duration. 
About 1950 the government decided to build the Garrison Dam and 
found that the best site was on Indian territory, so it had to find some 
way to obtain the land legally. The “out” was that the treaty with the 
Indians had been signed by the President of the United States, while 
actually only Congress held the power of treaty making. Therefore land 
guaranteed “forever” to the Indians could be confiscated for the dam. 
The Indians on Fort Berthold reservation were notified that the govern- 
ment would relocate them on high ground and inundate the valley. 

The topography of this area is such that the fertile farm land is in the 
valley, and here most of the Indians lived. Around the valley is a rim of 
high land suitable only for grazing or large acreage wheat farming, and 
this high land the Indians had leased to white farmers. The news that 
the Indians would be forced out of the valley brought dismay to the 
Indians and chagrin to many of the white people who felt that their 
personal integrity had been undermined by the action of their govern- 
ment. 

At this point the church stepped in. Since 1876 responsibility for the 
religious and social life of the Fort Berthold Indians has rested mainly 
on the Congregational Churches, and so this denomination felt under 
an obligation to try to bring about an equitable settlement for the land 
being taken from the Indians. Therefore its Council for Social Action 
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offered a desk in its office in Washington, D.C., to be used by Mr. 
Jefferson Smith, the tribal member appointed to present the Indians’ 
case to Congress; while from the reservation Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Case, and Miss Alice Watson, director of Christian education for the 
Indian churches, sent letters to a majority of the Protestant ministers 
in the nation enlisting their support for a just settlement. 

During the flooding of the valley in 1954 I went to Fort Berthold, and 
it was not a happy scene which I found. True, the government was 
bearing the expense of moving the homes, schools, churches and places 
of business to the new location, or where necessary, of replacing build- 
ings. But this factor of replacement was the least distressing of the as- 
pects of the removal. At every turn I met stories of uprootedness which 
were epitomized in the experience of one Indian woman, a college grad- 
uate, who said, “I have always lived within a few blocks of a school, 
church, hospital, laundry and other necessities and conveniences of an 
organized community. Now my new home will be thirty miles from 
any of these advantages. Our valley had trees and provided good living, 
but now I am on hot, dry, high land.” 

Another mother gave me the picture of the breakup of her family 
whose members had always been very close to each other. She and her 
brother had lived only six miles apart, but now they were separated by a 
lake seven miles wide, which was too rough for small craft but sup- 
plied with no commercial transportation. The only bridge was at the 
extreme southern end of the lake, and so this woman had to drive one 
hundred fifty miles each time she visited the brother who had formerly 
been only fifteen minutes away. 

Not only were family patterns of living shattered by the relocation 
program but the plan of church work was also altered. When the 
churches had been scattered through the valley one director of Chris- 
tian education could supervise the work in all of them. But moved to 
the highlands, the churches were scattered at such distances from each 
other that no one director could carry the work. It became urgent that 
we undertake a program of education for little church groups who would 
be dependent on their own leadership as they had never been before. 
It was to this program that I gave my time. 

That summer a service work camp for the area was being conducted 
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while I was there. Fourteen young people from white churches across 
the country had each paid one hundred dollars plus transportation for 
the privilege of shingling a roof under 110 degree sun or doing other 
hard and dirty work as they were needed. Some of the girls had never 
used a hammer before, but they learned, as evidenced by their blistered 
hands. The young people lived in tents, did their own cooking and wash- 
ing and battled mosquitoes at every turn. After work they went swim- 
ming, cooked their evening meal, did the dishes and then sat by them- 
selves or with some of the other church workers and discussed the 
reasons behind the work they were doing—the questions of human re- 
lationships, church relationships, Christian responsibilities, past, present 
and in their future. And every moment of the day and night this group 
of young, enthusiastic workers was a testimony to the Indian people 
that someone cared about them and wanted to help. 

One night an S.O.S. came over the radio. A high crest of water was 
expected during the night and some of the buildings in its way had 
not yet been moved. Every able-bodied person rushed to the scene. 
They made a circle of their cars in order to flood a spot with light and 
then worked feverishly to mount the building on skids or a truck 
preparatory to moving it. 

A contractor who was slow in getting one of the churches moved 
finally had to do the work on Sunday and all the way up the long hill 
the church bell tolled mournfully. “Each toll sounded like my conscience 
announcing itself to the world,” he remarked. I could not resist philoso- 
phizing to the extent of thinking that perhaps each toll announced the 
end of an era for reservation life and I hoped that I would be on hand 
when the bells pealed a salute to the new day. 

Looking toward a future program some denominations are positing a 
few basic propositions for their policies. One of these was expressed by 
Dr. Wesley Hotchkiss, General Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, at a conference on Indian work when he said, “The 
Christian faith is a transformer of culture. . . . To transform culture 
is, in the best sense, to fulfill it. . . .” The problem, of course, becomes 
one of fulfilling simultaneously the promise of two cultures, the Indian’s 
and the white man’s, without doing violence to either. The specific 
steps in this process have not yet been worked out, but the best guar- 
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antee that they will be lies in the fact that there is 2 mutual willingness 
to chart the course together. It will involve the federal government, state 
government, reservation tribal policies and the church. | 

We know that a new day never dawns unheralded. When the sun 
breaks over the eastern horizon it has been preceded by fingers of gold 
or crimson which point to its coming. Perhaps the changes which at 
present are taking place among the Indian Americans are the heralds 
of the day when all American cultures will have a new appreciation each 
of the other. 


XIV Circurt Riding in Hawai 


_ IN THE SPRING OF 1958 I returned to Hawaii to spend two months on 
the Islands. As our plane rose over a million sequins which spangled the 
water | wondered why no advertising firm had popularized Pacific blue, 
for surely the concentrated color of that ocean on a bright day cannot 
be described by any name yet coined. When the plane had leveled off, 
some of the passengers settled down to sleep, others pulled murder 
mysteries from their pockets or purses, many accepted magazines which 
the stewardess distributed with customary graciousness, while a few sat 
stiff and uncompromising, visibly indicating that, for the moment, they 
considered this flight to be the mistake of their lifetimes. 

I was glad to relax with no responsibility for anything except my own 
thoughts. As is their wont, they turned first to the historical and I imag- 
ined the voyage of the first missionaries who had sailed from Boston for 
the Sandwich Islands, as Hawaii was called in the early days, The contrast 
between their trip and mine was sharp. Here was I being wafted at 
terrific speed to a country which I loved and to friends who were 
Waiting to greet me and take me by car or plane to remote areas. But 
there were they, those first missionaries back in October, 1819, facing 
five or six months at sea while their square-rigged sailing boat, Thaddeus, 
rounded Cape Horn, crossed the Pacific, skirted the rocky cliffs of the 
Island of Hawaii to moor in a sheltered bay. 
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The individual primarily responsible for this organized missionary 
effort was Henry Opukahaia, a young Hawaiian who had heard of 
America from traders and sailors who put in at the Islands. Around 1810, 
while still in his early teens, Henry leaped from a cliff, swam out to a 
boat just raising its sails for a voyage to New York and begged the 
captain to take him to America. 

Arrived in the United States, young Opukahaia found his way to 
New Haven, Connecticut, became an earnest Christian and developed 
an intense desire to return to his own country as a missionary. So 
impressed was the American Board with Henry’s possibilities that in 
1817 when it opened Cornwall School, a small boarding school for 
young converts from foreign lands, he was one of five from Hawaii. 

Although Henry died before he could return to his native land he 
had so infused his zeal into several older American students that these 
young men became the nucleus of the little group which sailed under 
the American Board to become the first missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The oldest of their number was David Chamberlain, a farmer, who 
had a wife and five children. For the other four couples the journey 
was a honeymoon. Hiram Bingham, a young minister, was destined to 
become the natural leader of the little band. Sam Ruggles had been 
a teacher at Cornwall School, and in spite of the fact that he had had 
less than the required eight years of Latin and four of Greek, he was 
accepted for mission service because his Hawaiian students thought 
so highly of him. Thomas Homan, a doctor, Samuel Whitney, a me- 
chanic, and Elisha Loomis, a printer still in his teens, and the four young 
wives completed the band of missionaries. 

Although today a trip to Hawaii is considered an ideal honeymoon, it 
was far from a pleasant voyage for the young missionaries. One cabin, 
fifteen by twenty feet, was dining room and sitting room for the entire 
company and at night served as a bedroom for the captain, officers and 
two of the missionary couples, while the others shared equally con- 
gested quarters. 

But at length the Thaddeus anchored off Hawaii and a small delega- 
tion went to shore to see if the newcomers would be welcome. They re- 
turned with permission to land and on Easter Sunday, 1820, the mis- 
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sionaries held their last service on the boat with the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham preaching from the text, “The isles shall wait for his law.” 

There are times when the currents of history create a propitious 
moment for a new thrust of the Christian faith. In such a time this 
mission band arrived at the Sandwich Islands, for during their long 
sea voyage, and unknown to them until they reached their destination, 
the old King, Kamehameha, had died, a war had ended and peace had 
been restored to the land. Also of momentous consequence, the ancient 
taboos which had regulated the life of the people—their habits of eating, 
working, worshiping, playing—had been swept away. [he old traditions 
thus abolished, Christianity came to the Islands before new customs 
were established, except in areas where traders had touched a few 
people. 

Inevitably there was to be a clash between the mores of the straight- 
Jaced Calvinistic New England missionaries and the pleasure-loving 
Hawaiians. One of the first changes which the newcomers insisted upon 
was that the inhabitants of this sultry climate, if they were to be con- 
sidered Christian, should wear more clothing than was their wont. The 
missionaries also insisted that the people should build their houses more 
in keeping with Western architecture. 

However, in their zeal to bring the Good Life to the people these 
early missionaries also wrought significant changes. They worked out 
a phonetic system for the native language, produced the first printed 
pages in that language, established elementary schools and adult edu- 
cation with printed textbooks for the students, converted the queen, 
and carried the Gospel to remote sections of the Islands where they 
often lived in isolated loneliness. 

In the years which followed, successive groups of missionaries rep- 
resenting a variety of faiths went to Hawaii. Today the membership of 
the one hundred thirteen Congregational Christian Churches equals 
in number the adherents of all other Protestant groups combined. Of 
approximately equal strength are the Mormons whose strong appeal is 
that they consider the Hawaiians to be a lost tribe of Israel. The Catho- 
lics also conduct mission work, and the Buddhists, found in largest 
numbers among the Japanese and Chinese, are making a new effort to 
maintain their strength which in recent years has been weakening. 
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My overall impression of the Hawaiian Islands is of a land of intense 
beauty and happiness. The people love their flowers, their islands, their 
skies, their rains, their sun, their mountains, their ocean—and each 
other. ‘They seem never to weary of fashioning thousands, even millions, 
of flower petals into leis, their friendship necklaces. They know how 
to greet friends and how to bid them farewell more graciously than any 
people I have ever known. This sense of the beauty and Joy in life does 
not reflect an attempt to escape reality, but rather it seemed to me to 
suggest that in spite of problems life is intrinsically good. 

My second impression is that of a people who have not only learned 
to live together in racially mixed groups but who, in the process, have 
maintained a high regard for each race. For a century and a half inter- 
marriage has been practiced between Hawaiians of Polynesian back- 
ground, usually called native Hawaiians, and Islanders of Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Filipino and Caucasian backgrounds. The Hawaiians 
no longer wonder about the results of such marriages; they can see them 
and to most of the people they appear to be good. 

This evaluation was strengthened by several articles which appeared 
in the Honolulu Advertiser, in March, 1958. Under the title, “The 
Golden Man of the Pacific,” these articles outlined the findings of a 
study conducted by Earl Albert Selle, former war correspondent from 
Reuter’s news agency. 

To illustrate the possibilities of this future Pacific Man Mr. Selle 
projects, in imagination, the results of blending the magnificent phy- 
siques of the men of Texas and Australia with the alert but less stalwart 
Polynesians. In addition to the physical characteristics of the new strain 
the author contemplates the beneficent results of a “melting of the in- 
herent mental processes, cultural traditions and racial heritages of the 
individual components of the group.” A later report continued, “The 
Pacific’s melting pot [Hawaii] has not been brewing without purpose. 
We feel that the years have begun to produce a good crystallization, 
physical and character-wise. There is evidence aplenty at hand to in- 
dicate that the process is growing, not lessening.” 

Of course, the main purpose of my visit to the Islands was to meet with 
church groups and in these visits I found that most of their problems 
paralleled those which I meet on the mainland. But in addition, they 
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have to make adjustments which many churches in the other states do 
not face. These situations arise from the admixture of races and 
religions in Hawaii, and the problems and accomplishments involved 
in the process of adjustment were of great interest to me. In 1953, on 
my first visit to Hawaii I found that many churches I visited were com- 
posed of a single racial group, but in 1958 my heart sang a continual 
Te Deum as I visited church after church in which racial backgrounds 
had been dissolved in Christian fellowship. 

One of my first meetings in a racially inclusive church was at Waialua, 
on the north shore of the Island of Oahu. For years there had been 
several neighboring churches each ministering to a different racial 
group, Filipino, Japanese, Korean and Caucasian, and each carrying on 
its Own program under its own minister. Then in 1955 the churches 
merged and at the time of my visit this united church was entertaining 
the women from several other churches. The one hundred seventy-five 
women in attendance made this meeting the largest of its kind in Island 
history. 

One woman in the united church explained, “First we learned that 
together we worshiped more sincerely, and then when we were clean- 
ing every inch of our church in preparation for this meeting we learned 
the fun of doing common tasks together.” 

At Kalahikiola, on the Island of Hawaii, both the structure and the 
history of the church fascinated me. One of the first Christian churches 
erected on the Island, the original building still forms part of the present 
edifice, whose plain white board exterior, tall belfry and austere in- 
terior bespeak its New England ancestry. From the high pulpit I spoke 
to this congregation, some of its members descendants of the first con- 
verts of the Rev. Elias Bond who organized the church a century ago. 
Although lovingly called Father Bond by his converts who numbered 
more than a thousand, others on the Island characterized him as one 
of the missionaries who “came to do good and did well.” It is true 
that one of his ventures developed into a good business, but it was 
originally intended only to provide work for his unemployed people. 
To provide jobs and thus keep his church members in the area he 
organized the Kohala Sugar Plantation and eventually expanded it into 
a profitable industry. 
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From this early mission church there has since developed an inter- 
racial church. Its only distinctly Hawaiian feature is a choir which sings 
in Hawaiian every other Sunday. On alternating Sundays the mixed 
choir, representing all the racial or nationality groups in the church, 
furnishes the music. 

While at the Kalahikiola church I met with the young people. In 
preparation for the gathering they had scrubbed the social hall and 
had made three leis for me, pethaps the most beautiful leis that I re- 
ceived at any time. These young people—blond haoles Ca word which 
usually signifies Caucasian blood), soft-featured Hawaiians, dimpled 
Filipinos, and eager Chinese and Japanese—were gay and talkative when 
by themselves but became very restrained when they were with me. 
In order to break the ice I asked one of the boys if he would take my 
picture with the leis around my neck. Immediately the entire group 
began to pose me for a series of pictures. This act accomplished, one 
of the boys asked, “Would you like to raise plumeria blossoms in your 
car?” 

“That’s a wonderful idea,” I replied because I loved the waxy white 
petals which cup a yellow center. “How large is the plant?” He looked 
around for a moment and then pointed to a tree fifteen feet high. 
“There’s one,” he said. I tried to imagine that plant growing in the 
window box of my car but I said nothing to dampen his ardor. He 
broke a pod off the tree and handed it to me with the admonition, “Be 
awfully careful. The juice is poisonous if you get it in your eyes.” 

Although I had never before visited the two Filipino churches of 
Olaa and Hilo, the members gave me a welcome as warm as a family 
reunion because a few years earlier J had spent a month in their home- 
land. Also their minister, the Rev. Sid Cacal, had been a student at 
Yankton College in South Dakota during the years that I was con- 
nected with the school. I discovered that the membership of the con- 
gregation at Olaa was composed mainly of workers in sugar cane and 
although it had many children it had few trained teachers. On the other 
hand its neighbor, the Hilo church, was composed of professional 
people with few children and many skilled teachers. Educationally, a 
union of these two congregations would be a happy marriage. 


At the Church of the Holy Cross at Hilo I conducted a workshop 
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for the church school teachers and ran into a familiar problem with a 
slightly Oriental slant. The membership of this church was Japanese 
and their pastor, the Rev. Donald Fugiyoshi, was a minister of training 
and vision. The church school was using the Pilgrim Series materials, 
published by the Congregational Christian Churches, but some of the 
teachers were experiencing difficulty in adjusting their teaching to an 
approach that was new to them. 

At the close of the first session of our conference one of the men 
stayed for nearly an hour and all of his questions pivoted on a con- 
sideration of why and how students could be trained to think for them- 
selves. Finally he said, “Just the same, when you use this thinking ap- 
proach, you get into difficulty. Your pupils begin to ask questions which 
you are not prepared to answer. Then, as a teacher, where are you? 
You have lost face.” 

He told me that a short time before this conference just such a 
situation had developed, and that as a teacher he had felt humiliated 
before the class. Then I discovered that he had a second problem which 
contributed to his “losing face.” He said that members of other churches 
were saying that their children learned more in their Sunday Schools 
than the children in his class were learning. 

“How do they measure their progress?” I asked. 

“They say that their pupils can give the minister more right answers 
when he catechizes them; that they can recite more memory verses. 
They say that when they color pictures they can stay inside the lines 
better; and finally, that they get more prizes from more contests.” 

There it was—that educational philosophy which presupposes that 
acquisition of information, hand skills and memory texts in themselves 
carry spiritual values. And so on the second day of the workshop we 
struggled to state some criteria whereby the teachers could evaluate their 
teaching. The ideas which they later incorporated into formal wording 
were: That the Bible is a reference book, a source book, and a book of 
spiritual values; therefore to understand its meaning is more important 
than to memorize unrelated passages. That in life, sharing is more 
Christian than competition for the sake of reward; therefore the church 
school should provide the pupils experiences in sharing with each other 
and with the teacher. That changed attitudes and practices in people’s 
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lives are more important than the mouthing of theological phrases; 
therefore Christian education should help individuals and groups to 
make Christian choices when confronted with alternatives of thought 
and action. 

Also at Hilo I visited a church which had recently changed its name 
to the United Community Church. The building was Chinese in style 
and traditionally the members had all been Chinese, but their minister, 
the Rev. Richard Chun, explained that the church wanted to move 
into a program of greater service to the community and into a member- 
ship which would include more national backgrounds, and that they 
hoped the new name would suggest their intent. I happened to arrive at 
Chinese New Year’s time and shared in some of the traditional celebra- 
tions, the exchange of gifts and the feast of sweetmeats. 

When J arrived at Honolulu I found several churches with distinct 
characteristics. One Sunday morning I spoke to six hundred high school 
students in the Bishop Memorial Church which serves the student body 
of the Kamehameha School. This institution is a boarding school 
financed almost entirely from an estate left by a wealthy Hawaiian 
woman, a direct descendant of the royal line. To be accepted into the 
school a student must have some native Hawaiian blood and be willing 
to participate in a student work program. 

The Pearl Harbor Community Church serves primarily the navy 
families. Because the church membership, and therefore its officers, 
changes rapidly the church keeps a bulletin board in the rear of the 
sanctuary with the names and pictures of the members of the current 
official board on it. This church seemed to have very energetic young 
lay leaders and I was told that many of the navy men find in the church 
a ready outlet for their abilities and become active in many lines of 
church work. However, the common report is that after the men re- 
turn to the mainland the churches back home do not give them any- 
thing to do and so they gradually lose interest in the church. 

The husband in the family that entertained me was a man of thirty- 
eight who would retire in five years. His interest in the church had 
been aroused almost by accident. Another man had been elected to 
attend a conference for leaders of youth work, but at the last minute 
was unable to go, so my host had been selected to take his place. He 
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returned so excited about the possibilities of youth work that he had 
been taking a leading part in guiding these activities in the Pearl Harbor 
Community Church. 

Because the navy practices no racial discrimination I found an easy 
mixing of the racial groups in this church. However, a few of the mem- 
bers admitted that it had taken them some time after coming from the 
mainland to acquire the spirit which they found in this church. For 
instance, one woman from Virginia, almost immediately after her ar- 
tival had offered to take a class in the church school. Everything went 
well for her until one Sunday a small Negro girl walked into the class 
—and the teacher almost walked out. She thought it a coincidence that 
the lesson for the day dealt with equality; also she was surprised when 
at the close of the class the little girl came to her and graciously thanked 
her for the kind things she had said. “The act of that child changed my 
attitude toward segregation,” said the teacher. 

A third church in Honolulu was the Chinese Community Church 
whose membership was composed almost entirely of first generation 
Christians. Deeply devoted to their new faith, these Christians never- 
theless faced problems inherent in the juxtaposition of Buddhism and 
Christianity. Those of us who do not live in the midst of these conflicts 
cannot know the adjustments which they demand. 

I asked a Japanese what was behind the new movement of the Bud- 
dhists to gain converts and to hold their adherents through the use of 
Westernized methods. I based my judgment upon visits which I had 
made to new Buddhist temples many of which mixed Western architec- 
ture and church organizations with their traditional Oriental practices. 
For example, in one of these temples I found a sanctuary similar to many 
in Christian churches, and the service followed an order of worship, in- 
cluding a sermon, which was quite familiar. The work of this temple 
included a youth group and a church school in which I heard primary 
children sing, “Buddha loves me, this I know.” 

I was told that at the close of World War II the Buddhists realized 
that they were losing their hold upon the people of the Islands. For one 
reason, the priests spoke only the Japanese language, and although many 
Hawaiians were of Japanese ancestry, the language was a foreign ian- 
guage and they had no interest in it. For another, because life in the 
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Islands looked toward the mainland all organizations tended to conform 
to American rather than Oriental practices. This temporizing with 
tradition expressed itself in other ways. Many Buddhists parents sent 
their children to Christian church schools, not because of interest in 
the religion, but in order to accelerate the Americanization of the 
children. 

On the other hand, there were non-Christian parents who truly de- 
sired that their children become Christians and enrolled them in the 
church schools even though by that act they created tensions which 
caught three generations in their web. Since, according to Oriental cus- 
tom, several generations live under one roof, the conflict of ideas is in- 
tensified in these homes. First, the grandparents feel that their children, 
now parents, have betrayed their religion by exposing the grandchildren 
to Christian teachings. However, the parents perhaps suffer even more 
acutely because they are caught between two loyalties—to their parents 
on one hand and to their children on the other. The result is that the 
parents live in a constant sense of guilt. And of course, children who 
live in an atmosphere of antagonism are affected by it. 

The wife of a minister was discussing with me the difficulty which 
she experienced when she tried to plan some carry-over from church 
school into the home. If a home is Buddhist the very discussion of ideas 
between parents and children may lead to dissension. And yet it is hard 
for children to develop true Christian attitudes if their teaching has to be 
divorced from their home life. 

Another person reported that he had talked to a mother of some of 
the children in his church school class and that she had expressed a 
willingness for her children to become Christian except for one fact— 
if they remained Buddhist she would be sure of care in her old age. 

Not only are children of non-Christian homes coming into the 
Christian church but there is a steady movement of adults into the 
Christian faith. I asked a Japanese professor of religion in the university 
what he considered the basic reason for this movement. In the story of 
his own experience I found the answer to my question. 

He was reared in a Buddhist home which was located in a village 
predominantly Buddhist although there were two small Christian 
churches in it. The membership of one church was Filipino, and he 
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considered those people beneath him. The other was composed of haoles 
whom he considered above him. And so, although he desired to know 
more about Christianity he could not bring himself to attend either 
church. Then at the age of twenty he went to Honolulu where he heard 
of a Bible Training School and entered a class taught by a minister. 

Within a short time he began to feel the drawing power of Christian- 
ity. As he explained it, “This minister spoke very personally about 
Christ, just as if he were a friend and a constant companion. He made 
us feel that this Jesus understood our problems and cared about our 
confusions. In Buddhism there is no person, a God or a Saviour, who 
asks for our personal loyalty. I know of no religion which is based on 
personal loyalty as Christianity is. For instance, I could be a good 
Buddhist and still be a Shintoist or even a Christian. But I came to 
realize that if I were to be a good Christian I had to give Christ my total 
loyalty. On that decision I had to meditate.” 

So the young man went off by himself for a time. When he returned 
to his brother’s home where he had been living he packed his few pos- 
sessions, went to the minister’s house, rang the bell, and when the 
minister came to the door the young man asked if he could make his 
home there while he learned more about this Christian religion. He 
stayed with the family for two years before he had worked through all 
his questionings to the point of complete acceptance of Jesus as one to 
whom he could give absolute loyalty. 

One other conversation indicated that this searching for religious 
truth is not confined to non-Christians, but that Christians also come 
face to face with uncertainties. In this instance a church school teacher 
of Caucasian junior high students asked me what she could say in reply 
to a question which they had recently raised. Many of these young 
people had close friends who were Buddhists and one of the group had 
asked if these Buddhist friends would go to heaven when they died. 
The teacher was deeply troubled because the ideas which had been 
“given” to her in her childhood did not square with life situations as she 
was experiencing them. She said that she knew Buddhists whose lives 
appeared to be more Christian than those of many professed Christians. 
She linked this observation with the question her pupil had asked and 
she did not know how to arrive at any satisfactory answer. 
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Certainly I could not give her a categorical reply. The wisest pro- 
cedure, I thought, was to suggest that a study of the teachings and the. 
life of Jesus should help us arrive at some conclusion to the question. I 
suggested that she study the relationships of Jesus to people who had 
not formally confessed his leadership. Also that she study Jesus’ teachings 
about God as a Father. We both realized that we were dealing with a 
problem which was as old as the Christian religion; but she seemed re- 
lieved that someone thought she had a right to question certain dogmatic 
propositions she had once accepted, and to find that within the fellow- 
ship of the church there were others who were still seekers after truth. 

Until I visited the Island of Molakai it was just another of the 
Hawaiian Islands to me. Since my visit it stands for a community where 
God's healing power and man’s love for man are twin stars in an other- 
wise black midnight. This community is Kalaupapa, a settlement 
variously characterized as the land of no handshakes, or the com- 
munity of no children, or the place where sighing is turned to singing. 
It is a leper colony. 

Leprosy, or Hansen’s disease, is not native to Hawaii. It is thought 
to have come from China or to have been brought into the land by a 
Hawaiian chief who contracted the disease while visiting the outside 
world. With their gift for poetic and descriptive names the Hawaiians 
have at times called the affliction Chinese Disease, Royal Malady, 
Hebrew Sickness and Disease-that-tears-families-apart. 

In Molakai’s crazy pattern of land formation made by volcanic up- 
heavals a small peninsula of low-lying land was thrust out from the 
succession of rocky headlands which make the northern coast. So 
precipitous are these promontories that the trail from the high land to 
the low land is a perilous five-mile descent. And the sea which neighbors 
with the other three sides of the peninsula is actually not neighborly 
at all for it is only during a few months in the year that crafts can be 
beached. 

It was to the settlement of Kalawaoon on the most desolate section 
of this peninsula that the first lepers were taken in 1865, the year after 
the law requiring isolation was enacted. Since the disease was not feared 
by most Hawaiians this separation of families and isolation of the 
afflicted seemed to be an unnecessarily heartless move. Very soon after 
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their arrival at Kalawaoon a small group began to meet together reg- 
ularly for prayer and soon started to talk of the need for a church and 
even selected a name for it. Remembering the Pool of Siloam at 
Jerusalem they chose the name Siloama, the Church of the Healing 
Spring. 

At frequent intervals the colony was visited by the Rev. Anderson O. 
Forbes from Topside, as the world beyond the forbidding mountain is 
called, and before the end of the first year of exile, on December 23, 
1866, a church was organized with thirty-five charter members. At this 
meeting the new congregation elected elders and deacons, observed the 
Lord’s Supper and collected an offering of $4.50. Within a few months 
the church was recognized as a member of the Congregational Churches 
on the Islands. 

The group felt that a church building was needed to be used both as 
a place of worship and a center for an organized program of activities 
in this community which was becoming more lawless and immoral. At 
least two-thirds of the inhabitants were men; there were not enough 
houses to shelter all the people; the government was inexperienced in 
running a leper colony; and no other agency was ready to work among 
the people. As conditions grew worse the need for a church grew 
greater. 

In this early period the government gave each person in the colony 
twenty-five cents a week so that he could buy personal items which were 
not included in his allotment. At the end of three years, from these 
weekly allowances the little congregation had saved $125 toward a 
church building. But the estimated cost of the structure was $300. The 
stricken people had no personal contacts with the outside world, and 
later evidence indicates that even letters to relatives were forbidden. 

Finally an appeal was sent to the Independent, a Honolulu newspaper, 
asking if somewhere there might be a few Samaritans who would not, 
like the Levite, pass by on the other side and leave them in their ex- 
treme need. The appeal brought help and in 1871 the Hawaiian Board 
of Missions supplied the long awaited material for a church building 
to be erected on a site where the hopeful group had already cleared 
away the weeds, many of them working with hands badly disfigured. A 
small white church, New England style, was built—the first Christian 
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Church in the leper colony on the Island of Molakai. 

After some years the colony was moved two and a half miles to the — 
settlement of Kalaupapa, a more generous and kindly seashore area, and 
finally a new Siloama church was built, but the original church is pre- 
served and cared for in loving memory of its first members and today is 
used for special services. Flowers in profusion are bright against the 
white exterior, the steeple rising above the palms points with dignity 
toward the sky; the entire setting looks like a painted miniature against 
the overwhelming starkness of the back drop of mountains. 

In company with other visitors I arrived at the Kalaupapa airport one 
afternoon at five o’clock. Two taxis were waiting for us, one of which 
had been thoroughly fumigated for our use while the other was used 
by the committee that had come to meet us. Early in my visit I was 
introduced to some of the social customs observed by the local people 
when they mix with guests. Although our hosts greeted us with the 
warmest welcome they folded their arms, a silent indication that there 
must be no physical contact between us. 

Kalaupapa looks like any Hawaiian village, with a school, movie 
theater, court house, post office, wharf, hospital, churches and private 
homes with broad lawns and magnificent flowers. In addition, however, 
there are several homes for patients who need institutional care. “Today 
the total number of patients in the settlement is slightly over two 
hundred of which only about one-third are active cases. This number 
stands in strong contrast to the 1,200 cases in 1890. Because this com- 
munity has become home to many of the patients they continue to live 
there after their disease is arrested and they could move back into 
other towns. 

On each of the three evenings that I was in Kalaupapa we had two- 
hour-long meetings at the church. Following the first one we all at- 
tended a movie, Island in the Sun, which was part of a program of free 
entertainment for the people. Guests sat in the balcony and the patients 
in the main part of the auditorium. The other two nights church mem- 
bers lingered long after our formal sessions to talk about many church 
problems. 

The devotion of the members to the work of their church was as- 
tonishing to those of us who were visiting Siloama for the first time, 
but we missed the usual interest of church people in youth groups and 
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Christian education for children. Although leprosy is not thought to be 
an inheritable disease, babies are taken away from the colony at birth. 
Early detection of the disease and new treatments are fast decreasing 
the number of active cases, and since it is a disease which develops 
very slowly, young persons are not found in Kalaupapa in any numbers. 

But if the church at Kalaupapa has no children in its educational 
program it has a keen interest in work among its adults. Because of 
limited contacts with other church groups much that is current in 
modern trends has passed them by—new materials, new methods, new 
psychological approaches to teaching—and so we spent many hours dis- 
cussing these pertinent questions. 

Many times these adults were plainly puzzled. One of them asked, 
“In this kind of teaching that allows for individual thinking where do: 
you find the right answers?” 

“Seek and ye shall find,” I quoted. Then I tried to explain that 
we do not believe that we have a set of infallible specific “right” answers. 
to the problems of Christian living. We have a Guide, the Bible; a 
Teacher, Jesus; but as disciples we have a constant responsibility to: 
study and to search. 

“That may be true,” admitted a puzzled older man, “but the Catholic 
Church has absolute answers, and the Mormons are telling us many new 
stories about revelations to their founder, of the need for baptism for 
the dead and other ideas which we have never heard of. What can we 
believe?” 

In this question was expressed the deep yearning of Christians from 
the first century to the present day. Trying to help these people think 
through to some satisfactory answers was one of my most rewarding 
experiences. 

Siloama, Church of the Healing Spring, is now served by the Rev. 
William Crisp, a Virginian, who supervises the work of five churches on 
Topside but spends every other week at Kalaupapa, flying to the colony, 
although each trip makes him air sick. Bill is not only a consecrated 
servant of his people but also a delightful host. The church has built a 
parsonage and the members, from the money they are able to save, are 
keeping it up in proper style. Miss Bertha Juell, director of Christian 
education for the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, visited Kalaupapa 
with me and we had the honor of initiating some of the new sheets and 
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pillow cases which had recently been added to the minister’s household 
supplies. 

One Sunday afternoon we met for worship in the old Siloama church 
and I preached from the high pulpit of an earlier day. The congregation 
sang with joy and with understanding, but it was Timothy, the middle- 
aged pianist and organist of the Settlement, who made me realize that 
real music is not a matter of mechanics or of dexterity, but an expres- 
sion of the soul. When Timothy spread his broad hands across the 
organ keys I noticed that no finger was more than an inch long, and I 
knew that there was no physical feeling in any of them. But the heart 
of a Christian musician sang through the melody of his prelude and 
undergirded our voices as we raised them to “praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” 

For those patients whose illness has been arrested, the process of 
easing them into contacts with people outside the colony necessitates 
sympathetic understanding of the psychological factors involved. Re- 
cently a young man was sent as a delegate to a Christian Endeavor con- 
vention meeting on one of the other islands. Not having been out of 
the Settlement for many years he admitted to a night of “butterflies in 
the stomach” before starting on the journey. But he came home elated 
at the ease with which he had made contacts and with the new world of 
interest and study which had been opened to him. While I was in 
Kalaupapa delegates were elected for the first time to attend an area 
church meeting on the Island of Maui. Because of a slight disfigure- 
ment around the eyes one of the girls wore dark glasses, but since 
many of the delegates from other churches wore them also, no one 
realized the reason for hers. 

I left Kalaupapa with sorrow for the many early years during which 
patients had literally been discarded on the rocky coast. But I also left 
with rejoicing that new drugs were rapidly conquering Hansen’s disease. 
And I was glad for the work of the Church of the Healing Spring. 

I returned to Topside and soon it was time to say good-by to the 
Islands, but something of their beauty and their promise remained with 
me. Being “no prophet nor the son of a prophet” I would not undertake 
to foretell the future, but I might hazard the suggestion that a new 
demonstration of the inclusive nature of the Christian religion is brewing 
in Hawaii. 
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IT WOULD BE far from the truth, I hope, to say that I talk more than 
do most people. Nor can I boast that I talk to more people than do many 
other individuals for certainly I do not nightly address huge crowds as 
do some lecturers. However, the number of people with whom I talk 
runs into a sizable figure. The reasons are obvious. During two three- 
year circuits extending from 1953 to 1959, in the thousand churches 
which I have visited I have met with from one to five groups in each, 
over periods ranging from a few hours to several days. Also, the fact 
that I was in each church by invitation is important because an in- 
vitation means that I am wanted for some specific reason. 

Although my talking hours are many, my listening hours may be 
more important. As a stranger in a church I am told many of the hopes, 
the grievances, the doubts and the spiritual anguish which beset various 
of its members, for it seems that adults feel less restraint when discussing 
their problems with a stranger than with their co-workers. Basing my 
thinking upon perplexities which have been shared with me I con- 
tinually try to analyze the problems which have implications for the 
church in its program of Christian education; not only questions per- 
taining to teacher training and evaluation of materials and methods, but 
problems indigenous to our age and our culture for which we have no 
pat solutions. 
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Indeed, if the church claimed to have ready-made answers, the as- 
sumption would indicate a superficial understanding of its task and 
an overconfidence on the part of its human ministers. One task of the 
church is to provide an environment and a leadership for all people 
who together desire to search—study, discuss, pray—for the Way, the 
Truth and the Light. 

I think that I know the way many of the people feel because surely 
within my own mind I also have questions which I cannot answer and 
I puzzle over my own uncertainties. J am sure that this general be- 
wilderment—over education, religion, science—is one reason why adults 
are doing more reading and organizing more study groups than formerly. 
During the past year I have found more books dealing with the basic 
problems of life lying on family reading tables than I have ever seen 
before. I have come to the place where I feel that my hosts and hostesses 
are doing my reading for me because they bring up for discussion scores 
of books which I would never have time to read. The questions being 
raised are basic concerns of Christian education because they indicate 
people’s spiritual needs. 

Sometimes the issues which distress us are buried within our own 
personalities. It happened recently in a group discussion that there 
were present three church school workers whose attitudes were as dif- 
ferent as three seasons of the year. For one of them everything in the 
world was wrong and she felt that the church was impotent to do 
anything about the situation. She expressed the opinion that the church 
ought to be a place where absolute understanding, love and peace 
abounded; and it was evident that she was trying to accomplish this ideal 
by tearing apart everything which seemed at variance with the perfection 
she envisioned. In the process she was making not only others, but 
herself, unhappy. 

The second teacher raised a different question, also founded on her 
own experience. “Could a home be so serene that it actually did not 
prepare its children to meet the demands of life?” Her childhood home 
had been a true haven of peace, never a cross word, never two people 
at cross-purposes. But in the home in which she was now the mother 
there were sometimes very sharp contrasts in the thinking of the two 
generations. For a long time she had had a sense of guilt that she was 
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not giving her children the serenity which had been provided for her. 
But now she felt that perhaps a home could and should be the proper 
battleground of ideas. 

At length the third teacher, a very quiet but resourceful woman, 
added, “Our problems are all so different, yet 1 am confident that God 
is working to bring good out of every situation and if we strive to find 
his way and are willing to accept it we will move from wrong to right.” 
Her comment was not a superficial “let God do it”; it was a fervent 
statement of faith that in the midst of difficulties we could find God’s 
presence. 

But if some of today’s perplexities are rooted in our own souls, others 
are found within a framework exterior to us, in a situation most com- 
monly described as “our changing world.” The expression has become 
so commonplace that writers are constantly trying to find fresher words 
with which to characterize our situation. But whatever the terminology 
the fact remains the same: we awaken each morning to a world so 
changed that we are frighteningly unoriented in it. Throughout the 
history of mankind, excepting for a few ultra-pioneering individuals in 
each century, mankind has indicated a basic fear of change and of the 
unknown. In some individuals this fear unconsciously results in re- 
sentment against the new, in others it develops frustrations, while still 
others seem so paralyzed by this fear that they cannot loosen their grasp 
upon the familiar under any conditions. 

One such reaction was represented by a woman in a small community 
not far from Lincoln, Nebraska, when her home town was selected as 
the site for a new atomic energy plant. The town faced the necessity of 
putting in a water and sewage system and making other physical changes 
to adjust to a greatly increased population, and to these changes the 
people could accommodate their thinking. But the social change was 
more difficult for them to accept. This community was an ingrown 
eroup, nearly every family being related to at least one other family 
and some families related to as many as twenty-five others. In discussing 
the new community one woman said resentfully, “I understand the 
ten acres just across from us may be made into a trailer court. I hope 

t.” So we tried to talk through the implications of Christian neigh- 
Saree in terms of the incoming people. 
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Although I come across others who share this woman's desire to keep 
within the familiar pattern I am discovering more and more people who 
are finding a sense of adventure in trying to work out new patterns for 
a new world. One man remarked, “My grandfather could go West if he 
didn’t like his community. Even my father could move out into the 
country if the city got too crowded for him. But today about the only 
place we can move is up—from the third to the thirteenth floor of the 
apartment building, and such a move doesn’t accomplish anything. 
We might as well realize that we've got to live together and start doing 
a better job of it.” 

Another physical characteristic of today’s changing world is the 
continuing disappearance of our rural areas; and perhaps even more pro- 
nounced, the disappearance of a rural way of life. Country living as I 
knew it as a child, a way of life distinct from city living, is becoming a 
thing of the past. No longer can we tell by the way people dress, eat, 
walk, their topics of conversation and their reading habits, whether they 
are city folk or country people. Ranch style houses are going up every- 
where, with almost identical picture windows framing a rose-colored 
lamp, with kitchen cupboards and utility rooms built from identical 
blueprints. Unneeded farm workers, replaced by machinery, are moving 
to the city to find jobs, while industry is decentralizing from the city to 
small towns and rural areas. Long vacation periods, the family car and 
good roads make the Black Hills, the Grand Canyon and the Florida 
beaches almost as familiar as our own back yards. Some of these changes 
may appear to be superficial, but others indicate deeper swells below 
the surface waters. 

Along with these equalizing forces are others which cause me to pause 
at times to see what is happening to a think-alike nation. In the United 
States today everyone sees the same television programs, hears the same 
news commentators, receives the impact of the same hidden persuaders, 
and in the process there is danger that the individual may be reduced to 
the infinitesimal fraction of a population tending to become 180,000,000 
carbon copies. As desirable as are mass education, mass production and 
mass communication, some voice must raise itself to remind men that 
they are still free agents responsible for their own thinking, their own 
attitudes and their own actions. This voice should be the church. 
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The movement of populations has brought into being the prolifera- 
tion of the suburbs, those in-between communities which are neither 
urban nor rural, and sometimes little more than “bedroom towns.” The 
suburbs have contributed to a growing conflict in loyalties felt by many 
families. One new suburbanite expressed her predicament, “My hus- 
band’s life centers in his office twenty-five miles from home. My younger 
children attend a nearby school but my oldest daughter goes by bus 
twelve miles to high school. My former friends are scattered from our 
neighborhood to several other suburbs, making us three to thirty miles 
apart. Our church membership is still back in the city because we don’t 
have a church here yet. I think if we had a church we could again find 
a focal point for our lives.” 

Again, I think of the changes in our lives brought about by the speed 
of air travel whereby we can reach any point in the world in a matter 
of hours. If our power to produce speed were entirely used for good 
works we would find it just as exciting but less dangerous. But like most 
power in the hands of man, in itself speed has no moral value. The 
value lies in the use man makes of it. We can applaud its use in 
bringing the “blue baby” to the specialist for an operation, but the 
same speed can take a hydrogen bomb to Europe, Asia, or bring one to 
the United States. 

Here, in the development and use of today’s new instruments of death 
lies one of the paralyzing agonies of men’s fears. The phrase “If civiliza- 
tion is to survive—” has become a commonplace. Specifications for bomb 
shelters, control of radiation activity, international control of nuclear 
weapons—these topics fill thousands of pages of printed material. 
Ordinary men want to do something to save themselves and their world, 
but as in a horrible nightmare they find themselves inarticulate and 
unable to move. 

Held in the grip of such fear where can mankind turn for any hope? 
The National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy offers these sug- 
gestions: “Even world control of weapons of violence would not work. 
. . . Nevertheless, world control is a step in the right direction. . . . Ac- 
tually, the problem is not in the atomic bomb. The problem is in the 
hearts of men.” That is where Jesus centered the problem of the King- 
dom of God, whether we think of it as a this-world or a next-world 
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reality—in the hearts of men. To the church has been given a large 
share of the responsibility for directing the hearts of men, for stock- 
piling enough love to serve the world. The task is not one that can be 
carried out by sporadic emotional flare-ups. It is a continuing educational 
task. 

Not only new weapons but new worlds are disturbing men. Average 
Americans are bewildered by the feverish experiments which probe into 
outer space and are frightened at the prospect of what yet unknown 
catastrophes may result from them. What is to be gained, they ask, by 
missiles to the moon? If merely more accurate predictions of the 
weather, many people would settle for the predictions which we now 
have and would save the millions upon millions of dollars which are 
going into investigation of outer space and use the money instead for 
the betterment of life on this planet. 

Again, although scientists will not say that there are other inhabited 
planets in our solar system they do agree that there is a possibility of a 
billion planets in space and as far as we know some of these planets 
could be inhabited. Many times I am asked, “What kind of spirits could 
inhabit those worlds? People who correspond to mortals on this planet? 
Or some kind of beings superior to us?” One boy with whom I talked was 
confident that these “people” were pacifists. When I asked him upon 
what he based his idea he replied, “If they weren't, they'd have de- 
stroyed us already, what with flying saucers and other things at their 
disposal.” Perhaps we should hope that he is right. Some students of 
psychic phenomena suggest that the indestructible personalities which 
survive death as we know it may continue their development as entities 
on other planets. In an adult discussion group when someone brought 
up this possibility one woman said, “If I could believe that I’d be ready 
to die tomorrow!” 

A little later in the discussion a businessman asked, “Will God hold 
us responsible for taking Jesus Christ to these planets?” Most of the 
group agreed that the possibility of reaching the planets was enough 
generations removed that none of them would be called to make the 
missionary journey but the important comment was the one which fol- 
lowed this decision. “We’d better get busy in this world we do know 
about,” said the man who had raised the question. “We're really not 
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doing too well here on our own earth.” 

The attitude here expressed is one which I am finding expressed 
frequently enough to indicate a trend. It might be termed salvation 
through accepting responsibility—we are saved for something as well as 
by something. The grace of God plays its part but the works of man are 
also essential. An innumerable array of men and women today would 
be about their Father’s business, and they want some definite indications 
as to what that business is; hence the importance of social education and 
action in the church today. Micah’s question, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” still challenges twentieth-century man. But this man is 
baffled when he tries to decide how he should act to act justly in the 
face of famine in India, stock piles of wasting food in the United States, 
price controls, limitations and other conflicting factors. 

During the time that I was circuit riding in Hawaii a strike in the 
sugar industry was in progress. As tensions mounted the people became 
fearful of a repetition of events that had accompanied their last strike 
when cane fields had been burned and much hostility had been en- 
gendered. In an effort to prevent a like situation from developing one of 
the ministers called a meeting in his church and arranged that repre- 
sentatives of both management and labor should be present. Occa- 
sionally some individual would start a verbal attack on the opposing side 
only to be reminded that the purpose of this meeting was to face issues, 
not to pin blame. Here was a church taking seriously its job of creating a 
calm atmosphere in which people could think through one of the 
controversial issues of their time. 

Another change in our manner of living is the result of the shrinking 
work week. During our lifetime work has become a privilege instead of 
a curse, while leisure time, once an anticipated privilege, has, for many 
adults, become the curse. To keep work and leisure in their proper bal- 
ance may be the work of economists. To preserve a proper attitude to- 
ward both and a proper use of both is a spiritual function and lies within 
the realm of Christian teaching. 

As the result of increased automation many economists see in the 
near future a work week of thirty-two hours, or perhaps even twenty- 
four hours. An electronic eye, or ear, or brain will do much of the work 
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which we have always assumed could be done only by a human being. 
But there is one sphere in which the automatic brain will never take over 
man’s prerogatives; this is the area of dreaming an improved society, of 
translating ideals into actions, of willing into existence “Thy Kingdom 
come.” One scientist commented that the challenge to the church is to 
“keep alive the eternal verities and to help our children know why 
life is important.” 

Obviously, then, parents need to know why life is important. The 
mother who said, “How can I tell my children what to live for when we 
don’t know what life will be like in another decade?” asked a pertinent 
question. The theologian might word the compulsion which rests upon 
Christian ministers, educators, parents, in fact, upon all of us, “How 
can we help others to be redeemed if we ourselves do not have a 
sense of being redeemed?” 

In addition to giving meaning to leisure time for employed adults the 
church has a tremendous opportunity in an allied but relatively new 
area of life—the leisure time of retired people. Perhaps an even more ur- 
gent responsibility is to educate church members who are still young so 
that they will make an easy adjustment to retirement, a practice which 
is not always gracefully executed today. 

The need for help in this adjustment was forcefully brought home to 
me by a conversation with a woman who was eager to share her experi- 
ence with others in the hope that she might help them. According to her 
story she was a person who had always enjoyed a neatly ordered life. No 
children. A husband on a businessman’s schedule. Many routine in- 
terests. The insurance company for which her husband worked had 
no stated age for retirement so she continually put off considering the 
prospect of his retirement until suddenly the time was upon them. The 
husband took the step in stride, but the wife almost lost her mind. True, 
part of her worry was due to her concern for her husband, but the 
change had little adverse effect upon him. He became the one to help 
her adjust to a new plan of living. He showed her that he felt greatly 
telieved to be released from a grinding daily schedule; that he was 
proud of his life’s work but nevertheless glad to pass the heavy re- 
sponsibilities to someone else. 

“Actually,” she confessed, “my husband began to look younger instead 
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of fading away. He has started a little business of his own, but not one 
that pins him down. Last winter we were able to take a pleasure jaunt to 
Florida. My husband is finding time for church work and has gone onto 
the official board. He is taking great delight in being appointed to boards 
of charitable institutions where he is proving an invaluable counselor 
because of his past business experience. Our greatest trouble,” she 
concluded, “was that although we had prepared for our future finan- 
cially, I, at least, had not prepared myself psychologically.” 

However, the problem for many individuals is not one of adjusting to 
retirement, but is a matter of adjusting to old age. Perhaps this situation 
exists among women more than among men because many women have 
never been employed outside the home and therefore have no sense of 
having been removed from a job. Nevertheless, they do experience re- 
moval from responsibility and that fact is hard to adjust to. I recall 
a conversation with a Midwest elderly woman who, I think, spoke for 
many of her age-mates. I arrived at a church in the middle of the 
morning for a meeting scheduled for noon. A few minutes later this 
woman arrived and opened the conversation with, “I thought we were 
to have a meeting here.” 

“T think it’s scheduled for the lunch hour,” I replied, “but I’m here to 
meet with anyone who wants to talk over her work.” 

“Where are the people to get the tables ready?” pursued the woman a 
bit briskly. I had no good answer so she continued, “I don’t know who’s 
on the committee, and since I hurt my hip last fall the women say that 
for years I’ve worked hard so they won't ask me to do anything anymore.” 

“Isn’t that fine!” I answered with some enthusiasm. 

“No, it isn’t fine,” she replied flatly. “I hate it. I've always helped 
run things—maybe too much—but I don’t like being left out. I’m eighty- 
two and I’ve never objected telling my age but maybe I better stop.” 

Some of the other women arrived and started to set up the tables. 
When it came time to place the chairs this older woman carried twice 
as many as any other person. She scurried around lugging two chairs at 
a time. As I watched her I could see sheer joy in her realization that she 
was useful, that she was still “in things.” Her straight back and vigorous 
step, in spite of a slight limp, suggested that she was not going to be 
licked by anything. Perhaps she was right in saying that she had once 
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tried to run things too much. Perhaps, even, she was not the easiest 
person to get along with. But the fact of being relegated to a minority 
group, the aged, hurt her as it does many of her age group. 

From a little kimonoed lady in Kyoto, Japan, I received one idea for 
helping individuals adjust to old age. Her implied suggestion was 
that women start early in life to prepare for full living in later life. She 
told me that her Mothers’ Club had recently had a discussion of what 
to do about mothers and mothers-in-law. I asked her what they had de- 
cided and she replied, “We decided that we couldn’t do much about 
those who are already old but that we would each develop so many 
interests that when we're old we'll have something to care about be- 
sides our children.” 

In response to the need of so many to use leisure time happily the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church has set up an interesting experiment 
based upon the success of a training program for volunteer church 
workers. In 1954 this denomination opened a center to which individuals 
interested in volunteer Christian service could come for a two-month 
training program from which they were to go out to serve a ten-month 
period on some project for which they would receive little or no 
salary above their living. Most of the enrollees were on the young side of 
life, but the center raised the question as to why the same program would 
not be effective for retired people, so it is experimenting with a group 
composed entirely of older people. The philosophy behind the movement 
is that although these people cannot give financially as liberally as they 
once could they can still contribute of themselves in service. Some 
churches are providing responsible jobs which correspond to those of- 
fered by business or government to dollar-a-year executives, and some 
denominations are sending retired personnel to mission fields for short 
terms of service. 

Paradoxically, in recent months I am finding that although people 
generally rejoice in the easy life and increased leisure provided by our 
gadget civilization they are nevertheless raising questions as to the 
spiritual implications of our new life. Parents wonder how they can 
develop in their growing children a sense of responsibility for work 
when there is so little work for children to do; or they wonder how to 
tie their teenagers into family life when the old bond of a family’s 
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doing things together has been dissolved. 

Also some businessmen are finding a cleavage between their personal 
ethics and the business ethics in which they become involved. When 
Americans have the know-how to produce articles which could last 
almost indefinitely, or so cheaply that everyone could possess them in 
abundance, how ethical is it purposely to manufacture articles, such as 
hosiery, which will wear out, or price them so high as to keep them lux- 
ury items in order to make large profits for the manufacturers? This 
question is no longer a rhetorical query; it is troubling the souls of many 
Christian businessmen. 

But American housewives and mothers are concerned, too. One 
mother confided that her daughter is very critical of any idea of mar- 
riage which will not permit her to start married life with all the ac- 
cumulation of gadgets, both essential and prestige-giving, which it has 
taken the mother thirty-five years to accumulate. Other women echo the 
question voiced by a housewife who asked, “What are we accomplish- 
ing with all the time we have saved by the use of our gadoets? We 
g0, gO, go, all the time. I’m actually frightened at times with the speed 
of our constant going. Where are the breaks to keep us from rushing too 
far too fast?” Her question may be vaguely worded but there is hardly 
an American who does not understand what she means and at least 
secretly shares the same fear. 

But lest it appear that the minds of men are today filled with nothing 
but uncertainty and fear I find it encouraging to reflect on the countless 
other interests which people share with me. 

Parents still wonder at the marvel of babies. They glory in the joy 
of childhood which allows youngsters to find pleasure in empty cartons, 
old spools and discarded tin foil. For children a birthday is still a big 
event and Christmas probably more significant than in the heyday of 
the Santa Claus period. Families plan together for months to make a 
vacation satisfying to each member. In many homes the bedtime story 
still is told, and prayers for children are much more meaningful than 
the “Now I lay me down” petition of a former day. 

We find young people enjoying more music—and not all of it rock 
’n’ roll; having more vocational guidance and directed work experience. 
More high school graduates are going to college. The young person's 
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days may seem too, too hectic to the oldsters, but there has always been 
a difference in the physical stamina of age groups. The use of the 
family car at times creates conflicts but their resolution also provides an 
experience in family sharing. 

Today people are more concerned about people. When I was a child 
the foreign mission field was so remote that we had no immediate con- 
tact with it. Hence the word missionary always denoted a person sent 
out. Now the American farmer is linked with India not only through 
the wheat he has supplied her starving millions but also through the 
Hindu student who comes home from college to spend Thanksgiving 
vacation with his son. Engineers actually commute to once unknown 
South American jungles and live their lives on two continents. 

This closing in of space has made us realize that the mission of the 
church can no longer be divided into home and foreign fields but that 
the fellowship of the church is one common brotherhood with a mission. 
As we move into the future the task of Christian education is to re- 
move groundless temporary fears by centering man’s life on eternal 
values; to help individuals overcome hatreds by strengthening their 
power to love; to erase the concept of foreigner by substituting the 
reality of brother; and to anchor every life in God. 
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